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pEliJFECT 
BATHIhTft 


From  the  days 
of  Roman  ele- 
gance until  now, 
through  all  the  prog- 
ress in  the  art  of  be- 
ing clean,  there  never 
has  been  such  bathing,  such  luxury  of  clean- 
liness, such  exhilaration  in  every  pore  from 
head  to  foot  as  follows  a  bath  with 

cHAND 

Oapolio 

BEST  FOR  TOILET     BEST  FOR  BATH 


ADVERTISIXG  SECTION, 


^ 


\ 


Can  Cooking  Be  Made  a  Pleasure? 

Yes !    How  ?        By  Using  .^^XSSB^N. 


WASHINGTON 


stoves  and 
RariQes 


SHOVES 
RANEtEE 


Your  dealer  handles  them.  If  not,  and  you  con- 
template buying  a  stove  or  range,  fill  in  the 
coupon  below  and  mail  to  us  with  4  cents  to 
pay  postage,  and  we  will  send  you  FREE  fi> 
handsome  nickel-plated  cold  handle  stove-lid 
lifter,  worth  25  cents.  We  will  also  mail  you 
an  illustrated  catalog  of  "Washington  Range.s. 
Cook  Stoves  and  Heaters  that  we  are  manu- 
facturing. 


Fill  iu   aud   Mail  This   Coiipuu   to  Us. 


Name 
Address 


Name  and 
Address  of 
stove  deal- 
er 


GRAY  &  DUDLEY  HDW.  CO.  ]'^^k 


Certain  Profit  For  Those  Who 
Reply  To  This  Advertisement 

Read  the  following  very  carefully.     We  want  every  man  contemplating 
life  insurance  or  who  wants  to  carry  more  than  he  now  has — don't  that 
mean  you? — to  sign  and  mail  the  coupon  below  today  and  get  our  speci- 
men policy  and  rates.     We  can  safeguard  you  and  yours.     We  can     ^T       Sfllflv 
save  you  money.     We  can  open  your  eyes  to  the  advantages  of    ^^  . 

a  combination  of  all  that's  good  in  Life  and  Endowment  in-     ^T       '"^se  rigures 
surance.     Use  the  coupon  NOW.  ^r       Rates  for  $1,000  s-Vm 

Independent  Life  In- 
surance Company 
of  America 


Convertible  Term 

Age  20,    S  9.93 
Ape  30.      10.82 
Age  40,      U 
Age  50,      19.34 

With  Disability  Clause 

Rales  for  $1,000  20-Pay  Life 

Return    Premium 


Age  30,      34.52 
«r.  ^  4,^^  -^5,      37.58 
With  Disability  Clause 

MEN  WANTED 

forceful,  energetic 
s  men  who  insist 
inw.  who  -niJl  j^  Name, 
1  bound  to  ^^  Address, 
wnntcd  as   ^ r^ 
-iiip.-iny      jy     Occupation 
pprovcd    'w^  SPECIAL  COUPON— Tear  out  and  mail 


Nashville,  Tenn.  ■ 

r,i-ntlL-nicn: 
indly    submit    to 
thi-     uiidersifcTii'd    by 
turn    mail     specimen 
policy  and  rates. 

Very  truly  yours. 


In  writing  to  advertiser.?  please  mention  M'atson's. 


Tl  !■'  !■! IT 


The  Jeffersonian  Publishing  Co. 

Has  been  organized,  under  a  charter  issuing  from  the 
Superior  Court  of  McDuffie  County.  ^-■. 

Mr.  Watson  was  elected  President  and  Treasurer. 

Other  officers  were  elected  and  a  Board  of  Di- 
rectors chosen. 

To  protect  the  stockholders  from  any  possibility  of 
loss,  Mr.  Watson  is  insuring  his  life  in  one  of  the 
strongest,  most  conservative  of  the  Old-line  Com- 
panies. 

He  was  subjected  by  Doctors  B.  F.  Riley  and  A.  N. 
Ware  to  a  most  thorough  examination  and  was  found 
to  be  in  a  physically  perfect  condition. 

Stock  subscriptions  are  pouring  in,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  entire  amount,  $100,000,  will 
be  sold  at  par. 

The  enormous  increase  in  our  business  compels  us 
to  purchase  a  larger,  faster  press,  and  this  will  be  in 
operation  soon. 

Because  of  the  removal  of  our  plant  to  Thomson, 
and  the  taking  over  of  the  Taylor-Trotwood  Mag- 
azine, we  were  unable  to  get  out  a  January  number 
of  ours. 

However,  the  breathing  spell  has  enabled  us  to 
give  greater  excellence  to  our  February  issue,  and 
we  will  do  our  best  to  continue  the  "  stride." 


THE  JEFFERSONIAN  PUBLISHING  CO. 

THOMSON,  GEORGIA 
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I  Watson's  Magazine  x 

>  and  Taylor=Trotwood  Magazine  -^ 


IjEXD  me  your  F::YES   (A  Poem) U.  >I.  Thompson 40 

-f         THE  STORY  OF   S03IE  GItEAT   SENATORS Oliver  Dyer 41 

>  FROM  SHORE  TO  SHORE  IX  THE  STEERAGE Heleu   Gray 45 

>  SOCIAL   AUSTRALIA Archibald  Forbes    ....  49 

'^        I   HEARD   THE   \YILD   GOOSE   CRY    (A  Poem) Inme.s  T.  Ellis 5  8 


REMINISCENCES   FROM   THE  FIRING   LINE 

DESPOTISM  IN  METHODISM O.  T.   Headley 63 

A  HUNDRED  AND  ONE  NICKNAMES H.  A.  Terrell 66 

THE  SUNNY   SIDE  OF  THINGS Alice  Louise  Lytle   ....  70 


^         STORIES   OF  GODS  AND  HEROES (Rulfiitch) 

X         LOXP^I-IXESS    (A   Poem  > Elizabet   D.   Forester. 


A  JEFF   BABY   SHOXY , 7S 

SIDELIGHTS    ON    POIilTICAL    METHODS 79 

EDUCATIONAL S3 

BOOK  REVIEWS S9 
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ai)Vp:rtisix(t  section. 


Keep  Things  Running  Smoothly 

Household  Lubricant  is  just  good,  pure  oil,  prop- 
erly compounded.  Won't  corrode,  gum,  darken, 
become  rancid  or  injure  the  most  delicate  mechan- 
ism. Comes  in  the  handy  can,  always  ready  for  use. 
Can  may  be  closed  with  its  own 
spout  (see  illustration).  For  all  light- 
running  mechanisms  found  in  every 
home.     Prevents  rust. 


fcE-^iS 


w 


Sold  Everywhere  in  4*oz.  and  8-oz.  Cans 

Standard  Oil  Company 


(Incorporated) 


We  also  furnish  Tiling,  Interior  Marble 
Work,  Gas  Logs  and  Irons  of  every  descrip- 
tion. 

Write  now  for  this  valuable  catalog — Free 
to  every  prospective  purchaser. 

PHILLIPS  &  COMPANY 


NOW 

IS  THE  TIME  TO  SET  THAT 

PIANO 


INVESTIGATE 


OLR 
INSTRUMENTS 


THE  BROCKMEIER,  with  the  Agraffe 
Harmonic  Scale,  heretofore  used  only  in 
Grand  Pianos.  Absolutely  perfect  in  all 
details  and  tone  is  always  satisfactory. 
Cases  come  in  Oak,  Walnut  and  Ma- 
hogany. : :  : :  : :  : : 

THE  MOKELAXD  is  constructed  with 
the  same  care  and  is  a  medium  priced 
piano.     Write  for  catalogues  and  prices. 

Representatives   Wanted. 

BROCKMEIER   PIANO   CO. 

199-201-203  Canal  St. 
GRAND  RAPIDS,  -  MICHIGAN. 


NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE. 

In  writing  to  advert i.sers  please  mention  Watson's. 


ADVERTISING  SECTIOX, 


\A\\    \  I'/////   , 


ALLEN  MfGCO^ 


[NASnVlLLLTENN. 


'  n'vE 


PATENTED 


po\Hi^ 


Why  You  Should  Buy  a 

PRINCESS  RANGE 

It     embodies     every     desirable     feature     of     other 

ranges  and  possesses  five   exclusive  and  distinctive 

features  of  their  own.   protected  by  patent.     Every 

point  of  convenience,  durability  and  fuel  economy  is 

employed    in    their    making,    and    they   are    sold     on 

merit    alone.      Princess    Ranges    are    different;    and 

supplant   all   others   wherever  tried   or   shown. 

If  you  in^estisate  a   Princess 

first.     y<»u'll      buy     no     other! 

Write    for    Booklet,    "RANGE    WISDOM." 


A  Royal  Baker  for  the   People. 


Allen  Manufadluring  Company 


Nashville,   Tennessee 


Nashville  Spring  &  Mattress  Co. 

Manufacturers  ol 


Mcm^ 


Acme  Brand  IVIaUtesses,  Springs 
Cots  and  Feather  Pilloivs 

The  "ACME"  is  the  cleanest,  mo.st  sanitary 
and  most  comfortable  of  all  mattresses.  It  is 
dustless.  germ  proof,  vermin  proof,  and  proof 
against  odors  and  dampness.  It  never  needs 
renovating  except  an  occasional  sun  bath. 
Send    for    Catalogue    and    Sample    Book    Free. 

The  "ACME"  is  not  for  sale  generally,  but 
there  are  "ACME"  dealer.s  in  most  all  places. 
AVrite  us  and  we  will  send  his  name.  If  there 
is  no  dealer  in  your  town,  or  he  has  none,  we 
will  ship  you  a  mattress  by  express  prepaid 
the  same  day  your  check  is  received. 

Thirty     nights     free    trial     granted — money 
back  if  wanted. 
Get  the  Genuine  "ACME" — the  Trade-Mark  on  each    Mattre.ss    i.«*    Your    Guarantee. 


PRICE 

Express  pre- 
paid. Best 
French  Sa- 
teen Ticking, 
«'  6"  wide, 
^5  lbs., 

$16.50 

French 
flrf  Ticking 
$1.50  more. 


;c 


DON'T  LET  ANOTHER  DAY  PASS  W^ITHOUT  WRITING  FOR   THE 

MITCHELL  Art-Book 

.\  Furniture  Art  Book  which  contains  12i;n  tine  illustrations  of  splendid  moderate  priced  furniture— some 
pieces  modest  ejiough  for  a  cottage  and  others  that  would  beautify  a  mansion.  The  Art  Book  shows  Co- 
lonial and  Period  Reproductions  and  Modern  Desigms,  dijferent  from  ordinary  store  stock  aud costing  no 
■more.  Mitchell  Furniture  has  been  nationally  famonssip.ee 
1S36.  Many  desigrns  of  three  generations  ago  are  today  rec- 
ognized household  prizes.  You  must  live  with  furniture, 
and  nothinsr  you  buy  is  more  important  than  good  furniture. 
Mitchell  Furniture  lasts. 
RUGS:  Wecarrya  full  line  of  Genuine:  Orientals.  Our  300-Page  Art  Book  illus- 
trates in  colors  many  exclusive  Domestic  patterns. 

Visitors  in  Cincinnati  slionW    see   MITCHEI,L'S-a  recoiniized  Shopper's   Parailise. 
W  rite  today--endosinc25  cents  (stamps  will  ilo)  anr!  we  will  send  you  Art  Book.    1  his  lo  cents  is 
cretiiLe.i  tr>  you  as  cash  on  our  books  and  is  applied  to  your  FIRST  purchase.     This  really  gives  you  a 
S2.O0  Art  Book  FREE 

THE  ROBERT  MITCHELL  FURNITURE  CO. 

608-610    Race  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  Watson's. 


ADVERTISING  SECTION. 


BRANHAM  &  HUGHES  school  for  boys 

SI'KIX(;    HILL,    MAlItV  COl'NTV,  TKX\, 

Country  Life — Thorough  Preparation  lor  College — Expenses  Moderate — Five  Founder's 
Medals  in  Oratory  won  at  Vanderbilt  University  by  our  students  in  recent  years,  including 
last  year  and  this  year.  Also  three  entrance  prizes  of  $50.00  each,  and  three  Freshman 
Debate  Medals.  lJ)tli  Year  boiiaii  Sept.  7,  1J>10.  Write  for  Catalogue. 


BOSCOBEL  COLLEGE 

SELECT   SCHOOL   FOR   YOUXG   LADIES 

U  Truly  a  Home  School  for  Young  Wom- 
en where  Quality  is  the  first  consideration 
and  the  number  of  students  is  limited. 
Beautiful  location.  Regular  college  course, 
leading  to  four  degrees. 

11  Fine  Mu.sic  and  Art  Departments.  Su- 
perior Athletic  and  Amusement  Facilities. 

K  If  you  have  a  daughter  to  educate, 
write  for  catalogue  to  day  to 

MRS.  J.  0.  RUST,  Principal.       Nashville,  Tenn. 


Summer  School 

OF  THE  SOUTH 

Tenth  Ses.'^ion:  UXIVERSITY  OF  TEXXESSEE, 

Knoxville.  Large.st,  best  and  cheapest  Summer 
School  for  teachers.  For  announcement,  con- 
tainingr  full  information,  address  P.  P.  CLAX- 
T<)\",    Supertnteiideiit. 

Ward  Seminary 

FOR  GIRLS  AND  YOUNG  WOMEN 

Nashville,  Tennessee 

46th  year.  .Seminary  and  Special  Courses.  Col- 
lege preparatory  Certificate  admits  to  college 
without  examination.  Conservatory  of  Music — 
Kmil  Winkler.  Director;  Signor  Campotaello, 
Voice:  Fritz  Schmitz,  Violin.  17.'>  Boarding  Pupils. 
Complete  appointments.  City  advantage:^  Beau- 
tiful campus  for  outdoor  sports.  Excellent  health 
record.      For   catalogue    address 

J.  D.  BLANTON,  President 


The  University  of  Chicago 

U^-.—      Correspondence-Study  Dept. 

W*.  JlWa  r  offers  350  claa.s-room  courses  to  ncin-resident 
■  I^^H  ■  ■■  t^tudents.  One  may  thus  do  part  work  for  a  Bach- 
elor's degree.  Elementary  courses  jn  many  sub- 
jects, others  for  Teachers,  Writers,  Accountants. 
Bankers.  Business  Me:;.  Ministers,  Social  Workers, 
Etc.     Begin  any  tin>*». 

U.of  C.  (Div.  J  >  Chicago.  II!. 


ISth  Year 


FREE  BOOKS 

subscriptions  to  Watson's  Ma^fazine.     Write  to  the 

JEFFERSONIAN  PUBLISHING  CO. 
THOMSON,  GA. 


We  KJve  away 
valuable  educa- 
tional works  as 
premiums    for 


The  Daintiest  Morsel 
THAT  Ever   Parted 
Two  Lips." 


"Belle- 
Camp 

CHOCOLATES 

The  "Christy  Package:' 


'  'Belle-  Camp ' '  Chocolates, 

Verily  a.  pahteaser; 

Gi've  your  girl  a  box  or  tivo. 

And  then  for  more  she'll  tease  you. 

Sold  by  leading  retailers  everywhere. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

STANDARD   CANDY   COMPANY 

NASHVILLE,    TENNESSEE 


\ 


In   writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  'Walson's. 


advp:rtisin(;  section. 


Printing  by  U.  S.  Mail 

Superior  facilities  enable  us  to  make 
lower  prices  than  others.  Mail  us 
specifications  of  your  Stationery 
needs  and  we  will  help  you  to  re- 
duce  expenses.  : :  :  :  : : 

CuUom  &  Ghertner  Co. 


PRINTERS  AND  ENGRAVERS 

;ill    Fifth  Ave.,  Xortli.        Naslivillo,  Tcnii.  ! 


3  Per  Cent.  Twice  a  Year 

A  convenient  and  sound  investment  paying 
6  per  cent  and  secured  by  first  mortgages  on 
Iiomes  in  Birmingluim,  Ala.,  two  for  one,  and 
by  a  special  guarantee  fund  of  $7.5,000.00.  We 
l)ay   back 

YOrR   MONEY  ON   DEMAND. 

Tliis  association  is  17  years  old  and  has 
never  liad  a  loss.  Inquiries  solicited.  Pamph- 
let  sent   promptly. 

JEFFERSON    COUNTY    BUILDING    A:    LOAN 

ASSOCIATION, 

217   N.   21    Street.   BirniiiiKlinin,   Ala. 

F.     M.     Jackson.     President;       Chappell     Cory, 
General    Manager. 

Reference.       Any     bank     in     Birmingham. 


Save  by  Mail 


You  can  deposit  your  savings  in 
the  ouly  Million  Dollar  National 
I)ank  in  Tennessee— the  American 
National  Bank  of  Nashville,  if  you 
make  use  of  the  Banking-by-Mail 
plan  adopted  by   this  institution. 

Forward  deposits  in  any  sums 
of  $1.00  or  more  by  Money  Order, 
Check,  Draft,  or  registered  letter. 
They  will  reach  us  safely  and 
draw  3  per  cent,  interest,  com- 
pounded four  times  a  year. 

THE  AMERICAN  NATIONAL  BANK 

"  The  Only  Million  Dollar  National  Bank  in  Tennessee " 
NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE 


THE  ELITE  EEPsICE 

T  am  now  booking  orders  for  the  George 
AVasliington  Clierokee  Rose,  makes  the  most 
heaiitiful  and  enduring  hedge  fence  on  earth. 
No  repairs;  no  painting  except  what  Nature 
does.  You  can  add  beauty  and  protection  to 
your  premises  at  small  cost  as  compared  to 
••iny  other  fence.  Let  me  enter  your  wants 
for  the  coming  season's  planting. 

.lOIIN    F.    TOOI>E.    3IIU-OII.    fin. 


SCOTCH    CALABASH    PIPE      Price  so  cts 


Your  VACATION  will  lose  half 
its  pleasure  unless  you  have 
one  of  these  pipes.  Scotch 
Calabash  Pipes  soon  color 
Mke  Meerschaums  and  en- 
sure a  mild,  sweet  smoke  by 
absorbing  all  nicotine. 

The  Royal  Pipe  Co. 

201  Broad  St.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Postpai<l 
anywhen 


Stamps 
taken 


LET    US 
CUT   THE 

CORDS 


which  are    tieing  you 
down    to     drudgery 
and    poor    pay.       We 
have  done  it  for  thousands;  we  can 
do  it  for  you.     Enter  this  College 
NOW  and  you'll  soon  have  a  fine 
position  as  Bookkeeper,  Stenogra- 
pher, Cashier  or  Telegraph  Operator 

Write  at  once  for  Catalogue  c 

WHEELER  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 
BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 


(E^nj^h 


Sent  to  You 
for  a  Year's 
Free  Trial 


Sold    Under    Bond    To    Please 

Buy  no  Piano  or  organ  except  on  a  year's  arprov^il  hefure  you 

a^'reeto  keep  it   Make 

tlie  maker  prove  his 
instrument  Then 
yuu  will  know  whe- 
ther it  will  please  you, 
whether  it  is  all  the 
i-eller  olnimed.  All 
Jtirnish  instruments 
are  sold  uiion  one 
year's  free  trial 
i  before  you  need  inak-i 
up  your  mind  to  keep 
the  instrument  That 
is  why  f'ornish  In- 
struments never  dis- 
appoint They  arethc 
(inly  liigh  grade  in- 
struments sold  on 
this  plan 


Buy  As  Low  As  Any  Dealer 

Choose  Your  Own  Terms 

Hy  the  Cornish  Plan  we  j>lacoin  yoiir  honr 
on  trial,  a  piano  or  or^an  under  imn-cla^ 
l)Ond  to  please  yoii  for  twenty-fi\e  years, 
f  rci^iht  iiaid  if  you  wish,  at  bed  mck  fac- 
tory price,  as  low  as  any  dealer  could 
)»uy  give  you  one  year  to  test  the  in.'-tru-l 
itient,  let  you  pay  for  it,  if  you  wi!-]i  tOj 
keep  it,  on  terms  of  your  own  choice 

Send  today  for  the  Cornish  Book' 

p-hii-h  fxplainsnll  and  Bliowa  the  chuiceet  uCi'ur  T'li 
latest  Btv|p8.  Y'ni  neeJ  this  book  uu  niatter  when 
you  buy.  Bend  ftT  it  at  once  and  iiientiou  wbiih 
you  are  inter<*9tf<1  in---jiiano  or  or?an. 


Boriti$bCo.l^^:rSe 


N.  J 
d  Over  Half  A  Century  < 


In   writing  to  advertiser.?  please  mention  Wat.son'i*. 


/l/z  0^/6*  /o  Wintefs  King 

Joel  B.  Fort 

The  (irer(i(je  poet  tiin(/s  of  Sprint/, 
Ml/  so)u/\^  to  >/oii.  the  Winter  King. 


'■'\'lt^  7A)C? J^    ^'""  f''<"'''  Hour  home  of  hitte-r  eold 
'^Vi^^i^J'^i^^   AihJ  I'-ifJt  a  breath  turn  "(jrecn  to  qo 


% 


^<         W  J' 


f/old. 

X  - .  ].^  A  Upon  the  /eof.  upon  the  ffower. 

i'^'^f  ^  i*'M'-  -^ '''*"  sjjvead  your  cold,  f/our  /(>/  xlioicer 

fi|fV;'^s-^^'''*  ''^Z  'ri/sttd  spnn/,  of  ehilling  blast. 

»^''     ifeS^  .1//^/  bJejid  fhr  lirinc/  icith  the  pa.^t. 


.'-i  ^"v   f  pon  euch  leaf,  so  lately  green. 
.'^-■'^"'*Ma   Yoin'  sparkling,  glittering  face  is  seen; 
■  •f-^i-A  '^»d    from    carh    tw/g.    so    small    and, 


^^J>^i*^' %■■'  .s-/ry/rA'/' 


77/<^'  sunshine  hangs  in  gilded  splendor. 


-k 


m 


>    .(%-  J//c/  ;rAc/i  ^o«  .sY^<^??^  to  cruel  grow., 

■•/i|  JV>*/.  wrap  "US  up  in  shrouds  of  snou\ 

^■,-W^  To  shield  the  grasses.,  and  the  icheai., 

tH'i/^  /''/Y>/»  driving^  blinding,  biting  sleet. 

'■M^M  -irid  Death;  of  life,  the  Winters  King, 

'  jIP'  Steals  gently  o'^er  tlie  flowers  of  spring; 

^  Then  dreamless  sleep,  and  rest  is  given, 

W  To  " waken  in  a  blissful  Heaven. 


■  V 
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A  EDITORIALS  a 


By  THOS.   E.  WATSON 


The  Story  of  the  South  and  West 


Introductory  Chapter. 


IT  WAS  formerly  the  fashion 
among  historians  to  give  their 
attention  mainly  to  the  char- 
acters and  careers  of  Kings.  This 
was  naturally  the  case,  for  until 
modern  times  the  people  were  sup- 
posed to  be  nothing  and  the  King, 
the  State.  To  tell  what  the  mon- 
arch did,  was  to  relate  the  whole 
story. 

Consequently,  in  reading  the  his- 
tory of  Europe,  we  learned  of  the 
exploits,  or  the  imbecility  of  her 
rulers.  We  were  told  of  marches 
and  seiges  and  battles.  We  were 
told  of  the  work  and  the  amuse- 
ments, the  virtues  or  vices,  the  go- 
ings and  the  comings  of  royalty. 
We  might  learn  something  of  litera- 
ture, science  and  art,  and  something 
of  commerce  and  manufactures ;  and 
always  we  read  of  the  Pope  and  his 
crusades  and  his  encroachments 
upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  King: 
but  who  told  us  anything  much,  or 
anything  illuminating  about  the 
condition  of  the  common  people? 

Nobody.  We  could  see  them 
marching  to  the  wars,  to  suffer  and 
bleed  and  die  in  quarrels  which 
were  not  of  their  making  and  in 
which  they  had  no  interest  or  con- 
cern; but  Jiow  did  they  ordinarily 
live?     Under   what   circumstances 


did  they  work  and  support  life  in 
times  of  peace?  What  were  the  pre- 
vailing ideas  and  standards  among 
them?  What  of  their  manners  and 
morals?  What  were  their  aspira- 
tions? What  about  social  and  in- 
dustrial conditions?  To  what  ex- 
tent did  their  religion  affect  their 
lives  1  What  was  the  cause  of  their 
long  endurance  of  Feudalism,  Di- 
vine Right,  and  priestly  imposition? 
Hotv  did  reform  in  Church  and 
State  originate;  and  how  did  it 
make  headway? 

These,  and  kindred  subjects,  were 
either  ignored,  slurred  over,  or  er- 
roneously treated.  Yet  these  are  in- 
finitely more  vital,  more  essential  to 
the  truth  of  history  and  the  devel- 
opment of  nations  than  any  record 
of  the  King's  character  and  achiev- 
nients. 

What  was  the  net  result  of  all  the 
expenditures,  splendors,  military 
undertakings,  and  civil  administra- 
tion of  The  Grand  Monarch?  A  de- 
pleted treasury,  a  starving  peas- 
antry, a  weakened  nation.  If  Louis 
XIV  accomplished  any  good  thing 
at  all,  it  was  that  he  unwittingly 
prepared  the  way  for  the  overthrow 
of  his  own  dynasty. 

On  the  other  hand,  see  what  pri- 
vate   citizens    accomplished,    when 
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gunpowder  and  movable  type  were 
invented !  Think  of  the  miglity  con- 
sequences of  John  Calvin's  zeal! 
Think  of  what  Luther  was  to  the 
whole  world!  Think  of  what  John 
Knox  meant,  and  means  yet,  to 
Great  Britain ! 

One  thought  in  the  mind  of  the 
tenant  of  a  garret  may  become  a 
vaster  influence  over  mankind  than 
all  the  Kings  that  now  sit  on  tremb- 
ling thrones,  and  all  the  armies  now 
enrolled  at  the  behest  of  a  crazy 
militarism.  A  single  idea,  struck 
off  from  the  original  brain  of  some 
Edison,  Maxim,  Tolstoy,  or  Mary 
Baker  Eddy  may  j^rove  more  po- 
tential for  change  in  human  con- 
ditions than  all  the  war  fleets  that 
ride  the  waves — than  all  the  heaped 
up  riches  of  every  treasure-house  in 
the  world. 

Therefore,  if  the  historian  would 
paint  the  picture  so  that  it  will  be 
true  to  the  reality,  he  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  most  important  fac- 
tors in  a  nation's  growth  axe  those 
things  which  historians  of  the  Old 
School  left  out. 

In  ''The  Story  of  France,"  I 
made  no  effort  to  imitate  either  the 
style  or  the  methods  of  any  other 
historian.  It  being  my  purpose  to 
show  the  good  or  bad  elfect  upon 
the  people  of  good  or  bad  laws,  I 
made  a  careful  study  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  lower  orders,  under  suc- 
cessive rulers ;  and  I  endeavored  to 
trace  the  origin  and  progress  of  im- 
provements. Having  collected  and 
digested  the  facts,  I  told  the 
''Story"  in  the  simplest,  clearest, 
most  natural  way. 

In  "the  Story  of  the  South  and 
West,"  a  similar  method  will  be 
adopted. 

We   will    expect   History   to  get 


down  off  her  high  horse,  and  to  be- 
come more  familiar  and  interesting 
We  want  her  to  help  us  make  a  book 
that  every  member  of  the  family 
can  read  without  going  to  sleep  over 
it.  AVe  want  her  to  show  us  the 
l)rogress  of  popular  movements,  the 
effect  of  legislation  upon  the  people, 
the  influence  of  ideals,  the  changes 
in  customs,  beliefs,  laws  and  man- 
ners— as  well  as  the  clash  of  armies 
and  the  intrigues  of  state-craft. 

We  want  her  to  get  rid  of  the  no- 
tion that  American  liberties  and  in- 
stitutions rest  on  Plymouth  Rock — 
for  they  do  not  and  never  did.  The 
Puritan  attempt  to  establish  a  nar- 
row, hide-bound,  persecuting,  hypo- 
critical and  hateful  theocracy,  was 
an  utter  failure.  Besides,  the  ex- 
periment was  not  even  made  until 
after  representative  government, 
trial  by  jury,  and  manhood  suffrage 
had  been  planted  at  Jamestown,  in 
Virginia. 

The  rhapsodies  of  Bancroft, 
Fiske,  J.  Q.  Adams,  and  others,  over 
the  "Mayflower  Compact,"  are 
ridiculous.  To  call  that  agreement 
the  first  of  written  compacts  for 
self-government,  and  the  parent  of 
all  civil  liberty  in  America,  is  to  put 
on  exhibition  a  vevy  comprehensive 
ignorance  of  history. 

Such  compacts  had  long  been  in 
force,  were  almost  coeval  with  the 
art  of  writing  among  our  ancestors ; 
and  the  very  idea  of  it  was  probably 
borrowed  from  that  which  Geneva 
was  then  using.  Self-government, 
by  general  consent,  goes  back  not 
only  to  the  day-break  of  German 
history,  Init  to  that  of  Slavonic 
tribes. 

Bancroft  calls  the  signing  of  the 
Mayflower  Compact  "the  birth  of 
popular  constitutional  liberty." 
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John  Quincy  Adams  was  equally 
extravaj»ant,  when  he  said: 

""This  is  perhaps  the  only  instance  in 
human  history  of  that  positive,  original 
social  compact  which  speculative  phil- 
osophers have  imagined  as  the  only 
legitimate  source  of  government.  Here 
was  a  unanimous  and  personal  assent 
by  all  the  individuals  of  the  community 
to  the  association,  hy  which  they  he- 
canw  a  nation^ 

In  "The  People's  Law,"  by  Lo- 
bingier,  we  find  the  correct  state- 
ment : 

'•In  truth,  however,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  these  Mayflower  emi- 
grants were  doing  nothing  novel  or  un- 
precedented. They  were  simply  apply- 
ing the  doctrine  of  'common  assent," 
already  a  century  old  in  Puritanism,  in 
vogue  for  generations  among  the  guilds, 
if  not  indeed  previously  practiced  for 
aires  by  the  Teutonic  ancestors  of  these 
Pilgrims.  The  occasion  and  after  events 
made  this  Mayflower  compact  a  con- 
spicuous instance.  It  was,  however, 
only  an  instance,  which  familiarity 
with  i^receding  history  shows  to  have 
been  a  perfectly  natural  one,  and  as  it 
was  not  the  first  so  it  was  also  not  the 
last.     It  led  naturally  to  others." 

In  primitive  Russia,  there  was  a 
system  of  popular  self-government ; 
and  we  not  only  find  traces  of  con- 
stitutional liberty  in  other  parts  of 
ancient  Europe,  but  in  Asia,  also. 

"TP  tP  'W 

It  may  surprise  and  shock  you  to 
learn  that  Columbus  deserves  no 
especial  credit  for  his  voyage  of  dis- 
covery, that  he  did  not  discover 
America,  and  that  he  was  a  bad 
man.    Those,  however,  are  the  facts. 

That  he  based  his  conclusion  that 
the  earth  is  round  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  others — Toscanelli's  map, 
letters,  etc. — and  that  his  motives 
were  utterly  sordid,  cannot  be  dis- 
puted.      He    craved     riches    and 


])ower;  and  was  so  greedy  in  his 
demand  for  absolute  rule  and  one- 
tenth  of  the  wealth  of  the  provinces 
he  expected  to  discover,  that  he  dis- 
gusted his  royal  patron,  Ferdinand 
of  Spain. 

Rather  than  abate  one  iota  of  his 
selfish  exactions,  Columbus  with- 
drew from  court  and  abandoned  his 
pui-i)ose.  He  placed  his  personal  in- 
terest above  everything,  displaying 
none  of  the  generous,  lofty,  self- 
sacrificing  spirit  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh — the  real  colonizer  of  the 
New  World. 

Had  not  Queen  Isabella's  sym- 
pathy gone  out  to  Columbus,  he 
would  not  have  been  recalled  to 
court — where  his  sordid  soul  was 
gratified  by  roval  surrender  to  his 
immoderate  demands. 

There  was  nothing  uncommon  in 
his  voyage:  other  navigators  had 
taken  risks  far  more  daring.  The 
Vikings,  the  North-  sea  rovers,  sail- 
ed further,  and  in  waters  more 
tempestous.  There  was  no  mutiny 
of  his  crew:  his  life  was  not  in 
greater  peril  than  his  sailors  in- 
curred. 

He  never  did  sight  the  North 
American  continent — much  less  set 
foot  on  it.  He  came  no  nearer  than 
the  West  Indies;  and  he  believed 
that  these  islands  were  off  the  Coast 
of  China. 

On  landing  and  after  having  re- 
ceived the  voluntary  and  indispen- 
sable aid  of  the  natives,  he  set  the 
first  example  of  repaying  their 
friendly  service  with  atrocious 
cruelty. 

Columbus  was  the  very  first  white 
slave  trader  that  this  country  ever 
knew! 

He  not  only  shipped  cargoes  of 
kidnapped  Indians  to  Spain,  to  be 
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sold  into  slavery, but  he  inaugurated  is  now  the  State  of  Minnesota.  The 

the  system  in  the  West  Indies.    He  subject  is  so  important  historically, 

imposed  a  quarterly  tax  upon  the  that  I  quote  the   entire   article    of 

natives,  requiring  payment  in  gold :  Hjalmar   R.   Holand,   in   Harper's 

and  when  the  poor  Indians  failed  to  Weekly: 

produce  the  coin,  he  forced  them  to  ''Readers  oi Harper's  Weekly  will 

work  out  the  amount.  remember  that  the  issue  of  October 

Since  Columbus  had  the  fixing  of  9tli  last  contained  an  account  of  a 

the  tax  and  also  the  wages  of   the  stone,  inscribed  with  ancient  Norse 

defaulters,  you  can  plainly  see  how  runes,  which    had   been   unearthed 

the  peons  could  be  kept  in  perpetual  upon   an   island  in   a  marsh  near 

serfage.  Kensington,  Minnesota,   some  time 

A     monster     in      rapacity     and  ago.    This  runic  inscription  told  of 

cruelty,  he  was  as  much  of  a  liar  as  a  journey  of  exploration  into  that 

our  Doctor  Cook.    Wishing  to  de-  region  in  1362.     The  text  was  as 

ceive  Europe  into  the  belief  that  he  follows : 

had  discovered  the  continent,  he  '"Eight  Goths  (Swedes)  and 
compelled  eighty  of  his  crew  to  twenty-two  Norwegians  upon  jour- 
swear  to  that  fact;  and  to  swear,  ^i^y  of  discovery  from  Vmland 
moreover,  that  if  any  of  the  per-  (Nova  Scotia)  westward.  We  had 
iurers  confessed,  on  his  return  camp  by  two  rocks  (m  the  water) 
home,  he  should  pay  a  fine  of  10,000  ^^  ^^^  ^  journey  north  from  this 
J-  J  iT  I,-  ^  4-  stone.  We  were  out  rismng  one  day. 
maveredis,  and  have  his  tongue  cut  „,,  ,  ,  ,  i?  j 
'  When  we  returned  home  we  round 

*      ,  .        ,,       ,            ,  .   ,  ten  men  red  with  blood  and  dead. 

To  this  gold-seeker  and  inhuman  Axmr   /  a        ivr     •   \                    4? 

,    .,  *      ,.     ,.          „  ^,        .,,  AVM   (Ave  Maria),  save  us  from 

tyrant,  the   extinction   of  the  mild,  . ,         ., , 

generous,    unsuspicious   natives  of  ...  ^^y^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

the  West  Indies  can  be  traced.  That  to  look    after    our    vessel,    (fortv- 

he  was  not  punished  for  his  false  re-  ^^^^^   ^^^^g,  journey  from  this  is- 

ports  and  his  barbarities,  but  was  i^nd     Year  1362  ' 

permitted  to  crawl  off  in  disgrace  "At  the  time  of  the  publication  of 

and  die  in  abandonment,  was  due  this  account  the  learned  bodies  of 

to  Isabella's  womanly  compassion,  the  world  had  been  disposed  to  dis- 
miss the  matter  lightly.  Since  Har- 
per's Weekly  gave  publicity  to  the 

The  discovery  of  the  North  Amer-  discoveiy,    however,    more    critical 

ican    continent   was   made   by   the  examinations  have  been  made,  with 

Swedes  and  Norwegians.    This  was  the  result  that  the  genuineness  of 

centuries  prior  to  the  first  voyage  the    inscription    has    become    gen- 

of  Columbus.  erally  acknowledged.     The  period 

Concerning  this,  a  recent  discov-  into  which  the  date  upon  the  rune- 

ery  has  been    made    which  proves  stone  falls  is  the  most  difficult  one 

that  these  dauntless  navigators  who  in  the  history  of  the  Scandinavian 

had    discovered     Newfoundly   and,  languages,  and  much  of  our  most 

perhaps.  New  England,  penetrated  necessary      information      on      the 

Hudson's  Bay,  and  landed  in  what  period   has   only  been   brought   to 
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light  .since  tlie  discovery  of  tlie 
stone.  Even  now  the  difficulties  are 
such  that  a  forjnfery  would  be  a 
practical  impossibility.  As  Prof. 
Julius  E.  Olson,  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  who  for  twenty-five 
years  has  been  a  student  and 
teacher  of  the  Norse  language, 
says:  'It  is  safe  to  say  that  even 
at  the  present  day,  with  our  most 
recent  light  on  the  runes  and  lan- 
guage of  the  fourteenth  century,  it 
would  have  been  an  impossible  task 
for  any  scholar  in  this  country  to 
have  constructed  a  runic  document 
of  the  length  and  character  of  the 
Kensington  stone  without  making 
such  serious  blunders  that  the 
forgery  would  have  at  once  been 
apparent. ' 

"The  inscription  has  therefore 
been  accepted,  not  only  as  correct, 
but  as  impossible  of  forgery.  Sim- 
ilarly has  its  genuineness  lately 
been  vindicated  by  the  testimony  of 
geology.  The  stone  is  a  greyivacke, 
a  sedimentary  stone  much  harder 
than  granite,  and  which  therefore 
decays  extremely  slow.  Yet  the  in- 
scription bears  unmistakable  signs 
of  centuries  of  weathering.  Dr. 
Warren  Upham,  an  expert  in  glacial 
geology,  who  has  examined  the 
stone  carefully,  says:  'When  we 
compare  the  excellent  preservation 
of  the  glacial  scratches  shown  on  the 
back  of  the  stone,  which  were  made 
several  thousand  j^ears  ago,  with 
the  mellow,  time-worn  appearance 
of  the  face  of  the  inscription,  the 
conclusion  is  inevitable  that  this  in- 
scription must  have  been  carved 
many  hundred  years  ago.'  Prof. 
N.  H.  Winchell,  State  Geologist  of 
Minnesota,  says:  'I  have  per- 
sonally made  a  topographical  ex- 
amination of     the     localities  men- 


tioned in  the  inscription,  and  I  am 
convinced,  from  the  geological  con- 
ditions, and  the  physical  changes 
which  the  region  has  experienced, 
that  the  stone  contains  a  genuine 
record  of  a  Scandinavian  explora- 
tion into  Minnesota,  and  must  be 
accepted  as  such  for  the  date 
named. ' 

' '  With  such  independent  and  con- 
current testimony  it  now  seems  con- 
clusively established  that  white  men 
sojourned  in  the  Red  River  Valley 
Valley  in  1362,  and  so  another  page 
is  added  to  America's  history.  And 
it  is  probable  that  this  page  will  be 
amplified,  for  it  appears  that  other 
rune- stones  have  been  found  in  the 
same  region.  When  Verandrye  ex- 
plored the  Red  River  Valley  about 
1740,  he  found  a  small  stone  bear- 
ing a  mystic  inscription.  He  ques- 
tioned the  Indians  closely  as  to  its 
meaning,  history,  tradition,  etc.,  but 
they  knew  nothing  about  it,  except 
that  it  had  always  been  there.  Ve- 
randrye sent  the  stone  to  Paris,  but 
the  savants  there  could  not  decijoher 
it.  As  they  were  probably  familiar 
with  all  European  forms  of  writing 
except  runic,  which  had  not  yet  be- 
come a  subject  of  study,  it  seems 
very  probable  that  this  was  another 
rune-stone  left  by  the  same  party. 
The  Minnesota  Historical  Society  is 
now  attempting  to  find  it  or  a  copy 
of  the  inscription  in  the  archives  of 
Paris. 

"Another  interesting  link  in  the 
evidence  of  this  remarkable  account 
has  lately  been  added  in  the  dis- 
covery of  the  camping  place  where 
ten  of  these  exjDlorers  were  killed 
in  1362.  This  spot,  which  the  in- 
scription says  is  marked  by  two 
skerries  or  insulated  rocks  in  the 
water,  was  located  by  me  on  No- 
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vember  12,  1909,  on  the  soutliwest- 
ern  shore  of  Pelican  Lake,  four 
miles  south  of  Ashby,  Minnesota,  at 
the  extreme  end  of  a  long  wooded 
point  which  here  juts  out  into  the 
lake  about  one-half  mile.  Prof,  N. 
H.  Winchell,  State  Archapologist  of 
Minnesota,  subsequently  made  a 
tri])  thither  and  corroborated  my 
discovery.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Minnesota  Historical  Society  to 
erect  a  fitting  memorial  here. 

''Recently,  too,  there  has  been 
brought  to  light  an  interesting  old 
document  in  Norway  which,  in  all 
probability,  gives  us  the  name  of 
the  leader  of  this  early  expedition 
and  much  of  its  personnel.  This  is 
a  letter  of  October,  1354,  written  by 
the  King  of  Norway  to  Paul  Knut- 
son,  a  distinguished  chevalier  of  the 
times,  authorizing  him  to  fit  out  an 
expedition  to  Greeland  to  fight  the 
Eskimos  there  and  in  the  parts  be- 
yond. This  expedition  left  Bergen, 
Norway,  in  1355,  but  did  not  return 
until  1364.  As  we  thus  know  that 
Paul  Knutson  and  his  party  were  in 
American  waters  in  1362,  there  is 
no  reason  for  looking  for  any  other 
expedition. 

"With  the  knowledge  of  the  facts 
enumerated  we  are  now  able  to  form 
quite  a  comprehensive  conception 
of  this  expedition  and  its  fate.  Paul 
Knutson  evidently  must  have  estab- 
lished permanent  headquarters  in 
Nova  Scotia,  which  we  know  to  be 
identical  with  Vinland,  for  the  in- 
scription states  the  headquarters  to 
be  Vinland,  not  Greenland  or  Nor- 
way. In  the  course  of  time  these 
explorers  probably  conceived  the 
idea  of  circumnavigating  this  vast 
western  continent.  They  accord- 
ingly followed  the  bleak  shores  of 
Labrador  and  Ungava  and  entered 


Hudson  Bay.  Here,  i)erha])s,  they 
thought  they  had  reached  the  west- 
ern waters  of  this  continent,  but  on 
reaching  the  southwestern  boundary 
of  the  bay  they  found  the  shore 
again  swinging  northward  to  the 
])olar  pack. 

"Disappointed  on  sea,  they  now 
determined  to  continue  their  explor- 
ation on  land,  and  prol)ably  disem- 
barked at  the  head  of  tide-water  in 
the  Nelson  River,  leaving  ten  men 
in  charge  of  their  vessels. 

"Arrived  at  this  j^oint  their  line 
of  progress  was  plainly  marked  out 
for  them.  On  both  sides  of  them 
were  vast  forests  and  swamps,  but 
straight  ahead  of  them  stretched 
the  open  valley  of  the  Nelson  River. 
This  they  followed,  through  the 
great  Lake  Winnipeg  and  south- 
ward through  the  vast  Red  River 
Valley,  unparalleled  in  its  ocean- 
like expanse  of  billowy  grass.  This 
they  followed  either  by  boats  or 
afoot  to  its  upper  end  near  the  pres- 
ent location  of  Breckenridge.  Ar- 
rived here  they  struck  out  eastward 
entered  the  famous  Lake  Park  re- 
gion of  Minnesota,  and  soon 
reached  the  heights  overlooking 
Pelican  Lake  from  the  west. 

"Here  undoubtedly  they  saw  the 
fairest  scene  of  all  that  had  met 
their  eyes  since  they  had  left  the 
rock-bound  fjords  of  Norway.  On 
their  journey,  both  far  and  near, 
they  had  seen  pretty  little  lakes 
dimpling  the  land,  but  here  before 
their  eyes  lay  the  gem  of  them  all, 
sparkling  in  the  sunlight  for  miles 
to  the  northward.  Straight  out  in 
front  of  them  they  saw  a  long  wood- 
ed point  marked  at  the  end  with 
two  skerries.  Farther  out  they  saw 
a  wooded  island  separated  from  the 
shore  by  a  shoal  indicated  by   the 
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lighter  color  of  the  water.  They 
encamped  upon  the  timbered  point, 
and  basked  in  the  ease  of  pleasant 
surroundings  and  high  achieve- 
ments. Finally  one-half  of  the  party 
struck  out  across  the  shoal  to  fish  in 
the  deeper  water  on  the  other  side 
of  the  island. 

"Uj)  to  this  time  they  may  have 
seen  nothing  of  Indians.  But  these 
wild  nomads  of  the  prairies,  shy  as 
the  wild  beasts  which  they  hunted, 
had  seen  them.  Screened  in  the 
tangled  brush  of  the  river  bank,  or 
hidden  in  the  shadows  of  a  timber 
grove,  they  had  seen  these  tall 
white  strangers  invade  their  land 
with  superior  weapons  and  daunt- 
less strides.  Who  were  they  and 
what  was  their  mission  1  It  lay  near 
to  the  suspicious  nature  of  the  sav- 
ages to  see  in  these  strange  men 
with  their  foreign  speech  a  new 
enemv  who  must  be  overcome. 

' '  But  the  white  men 's  number  and 
superior  equipment  deterred  them 
from  making  an  early  attack.  Tliey 
must  have  waited  until  they  saw 
their  opportunity.  Hidden  in  the 
deep  grass,  they  had  seen  their  pale- 
face enemies  one  after  another 
wade  out  across  the  shoal  to  the 
island  beyond  until  only  ten  men 
were  left  in  camp.  Now  was  the 
time  to  strike.  AVith  cautious  cun- 
ning they  glided  down  through  the 
deep  grass,  thence  through  the  high 
rushes  that  border  the  promontory, 
until  they  reached  the  spot  where 
the  ten  white  explorers  lay  unsus- 
pectingly resting  in  the  shade  of  the 
quiet  grove.  There  is  a  moment's 
silence.  Then  suddenly  a  rain  of  ar- 
rows pour  in  upon  them.  The  few 
that  are  not  pierced  through  jump 
up  in  amazed  terror,  only  to  see  a 
ring      of      glittering      tomahawks 


around  them.  There  is  a  moment's 
desperate  resistance  with  bare  fists, 
a  final  rush.  With  experienced 
knives  the  Indians  scalp  their  vic- 
tims, seize  what  valuables  they  can 
find,  and  depart  almost  as  noise- 
lessly as  they  had  come. 

'•But  the  fishing  party  had  not 
seen  the  attack  nor  heard  the  cries 
of  death.  Fishing  on  the  other  side 
of  the  island,  they  had  pulled  in 
one  pike  after  another.  Finally, 
well  pleased  with  their  sport,  they 
return  across  the  shoal  and  skerries 
and  reach  their  camp,  to  discover 
their  comrades  lying  'red  with  blood 
and  dead.' 

"Who  was  this  terrible  enemy! 
No  one  could  tell.  But  down  through 
the  silent  centuries  their  dread  of 
this  unknown  enemy  is  preserved  in 
the  tragic  inscription,  'Ave  Maria! 
Save  us  from  the  evil ! ' 

' '  They  leave  the  sad  spot  and  make 
theii-  way  southward,  and  in  the 
very  next  camping  place  they  search 
for  a  fitting  stone  on  which  to  in- 
scribe a  memorial  to  their  dead 
comrades.  The  memory  of  the  loss 
of  their  friends  is  still  so  fresh 
upon  them  that  this  comes  first  with 
vivid  picturesqueness.  Later,  like  a 
second  thought,  comes  a  statement 
of  the  length  of  their  journey,  their 
headquarters,  and  the  date  of  their 
enterprise.  It  is  a  story  without  a 
parallel,  striking  in  its  forceful  ex- 
actness and  free  from  all  premedi- 
tated ingenuities. 

' '  This  is  the  last  we  know  of  these 
explorers.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
they  never  returned  to  their  native 
land.  Possibly  they  were  taken 
prisoners  by  the  Indians.  If  we  may 
assume  this,  it  was  probably  during 
their  captivity  that  they  inscribed 
the  stone  which  Verandrye  found  in 
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or  near  the  Mandan  territory,  and 
which  we  liave  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve was  a  runestone. 

''But  what  of  the  ten  men  who 
were  left  in  charge  of  the  vessels 
down  by  the  sea?  No  doubt  they 
waited  anxiously  and  faithfully  for 
their  friends.  But  autumn  followed 
summer  and  winter  passed  away 
without  their  return.  At  last,  re- 
luctantly, they  weigh  anchor  in  the 
summer  of  1363,  returning  by  way 
of  Greenland,  and  finally  arriving 
in  Norway  in  the  autumn  of  1363  or 
1364." 

While  it  is  true  that  the  Floren- 
tine, Vespucci  (whose  first  name  is 
variously  given  as  Morego,  Albe- 
rico,  and  Amerigo)  landed  in  South 
America  in  1499 ;  and  was,  there- 
fore, justly  entitled  to  believe  that 
he  was  its  discoverer,  America  was 
not  indebted  to  him  for  its  name. 

Just  as  the  original  Indian  names 
clung  inseparably  to  so  many 
creeks,  rivers,  mountains,  water- 
falls and  localities,  the  name 
"America"  remained  fastened  to 
the  continent  itself. 

In  South  America,  the  energetic 
Florentine  could  have  visited  the 
Maraca  tribes,  the  Maracara  river, 
the  Amerique  mountains,  the  Hue 
(ancient)  Amaracan  empire,  the 
Kingdom  of  Cundin  (Western) 
Amaraca — in  fact,  that  name  was 
the  most  frequently  used  of  all  Inca 
words. 

There  is  reason  to  suspect  that 
the  enterprising  Vespucci  may  have 
changed  his  first  name,  for  the  very 
purpose  of  eternally  connecting 
with  his,  that  of  the  country  he  dis- 
covered. 

Wherever  a  town,  river,  moun- 
tain, island,  or  other  territory  was 


named  after  an  individual,  the  sur- 
name is  used — excepting  in  those 
cases  where  kings,  queens  and  other 
wearers  of  titles  are  known  to  the 
world  by  their  given  names,  only. 

Thus,  we  have  Jamestown  (named 
after  King  James  Stuart)  instead 
of  Stuartsville:  we  have  George- 
town (named  for  King  George 
Guelph)  instead  of  Guelphston:  and 
Louisville  (named  in  honor  of  King 
Louis  Bourbon)  instead  of  Bour- 
bonville. 

But  when  it  is  a  private  citizen 
whose  name  is  given,  the  family 
name  is  invariably  used,  and  it  was 
so  in  the  time  of  Columbus  and  Ves- 
pucci. 

Thus  Pittsburgh,  named  for  Wil- 
liam Pitt,  instead  of  Williamsburgh. 
Our  Virginia  city  of  that  name  was 
so  dubbed  in  honor  of  King  Wil- 
liam. 

Again,  Knoxville  carries  the 
family  name  of  the  Scotch  re- 
former, and  not  his  given  name, 
John. 

Had  Europe  applied  to  this  con- 
tinent the  name  of  the  Florentine 
navigator,  the  established  rule 
would  have  been  followed ;  and  our 
country  would  be  known  as  "Ves- 
pucciana 


?  J 


Note  :  To  the  laborious  and  pro- 
longed researches  of  Hon.  Jos.  M. 
Brown,  of  Georgia,  I  am  indebted 
for  the  information  concerning  the 
word  * '  Amarlica. ' '  His  array  of  in- 
disputable facts  on  that  subject 
leaves  no  room  for  doubt,  that  the 
ancient  Inca  word,  applied  terri- 
torially far  oftener  than  any  other 
— universallv,  in  fact — is  the  true 
historic  origin  of  our  national  name. 

(to  be  continued.) 


TTie  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy:  The  Dead= 

liest  Menace  to  Our  Liberties  and 

Our  Civilization 

(Copyright  by  Thomas  E.  Watson) 

[For  the  individual  Roman  Catholic  who  finds  happiness  in  his  faith,  I  have  no  word  of  unkindness.  Some  of  my 
beat  friends  are  devout  believers  in  their  "Holy  Father."  If  anything  contained  in  the  series  of  chapters  dealing 
with  the  hierarchy  causes  them  pain,  and  alienates  their  good  will,  I  will  deplore  it. 

The  Roman  Catholic  ORGANIZATION  is  the  object  of  my  profoundest  detestation— NOT  the  belief  of  THE 
INDIVIDUAL.] 

Chapter  VI. 


LORD  MACAULAY,  in  his  dis- 
cussion of  Ranke's  "History 
of  the  Popes,"  either  pur- 
posely or  accidental!}^  made  the  ad- 
mission that  they  are  the  succes- 
sors of  St.  Peter.  Probably  this  is 
the  main  reason  why  his  works 
have  never  been  entered  upon  the 
Index  of  literature  forbidden  to 
good  Catholics. 

In  reviewing  Ranke's  great  work, 
it  was  not  necessary  for  Macaulay 
to  make  an  investigation  of  the  his- 
torical truth  of  the  tremendously 
important  words,  casually  used  by 
the  great  essayist.  Ranke's  studies 
and  narrative  began  with  medieval 
popes,  ages  after  the  papal  usurpa- 
tion has  established  itself. 

The  whole  superstructure  of  the 
Catholic  hierarchy  and  the  pope- 
dom rests  upon  the  contention  that 
Peter  was  the  prince  of  the 
apostles;  that  Christ  recognized 
him  as  such  and  declared  that  He 
would  found  His  church  upon  him ; 
that  Peter  established  the  church  of 
Rome  and  was  pope  of  it  for  more 
than  twenty-five  years.  It  is  abso- 
lutely indispensable  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Catholic  position 
that  each  of  these  assertions  should 
be  capable  of  demonstration  to  a 
moral  certainty.  If  it  can  be  shown 
that  either  one  of  the  above  state- 


ments is  false,  the  whole  Catholic 
position  is  made  untenable. 

Now,  let  us  reason  together, 
using  our  commoti  sense  upon  these 
religious  questions  as  we  would 
concerning  disputed  points  in  pro- 
fane history  or  upon  matters  of 
everyday  occurrence.  Let  us  en- 
deavor to  free  our  minds  of  bias 
and  prejudice,  and  to  treat  the 
question  without  any  reference  to 
what  we  have  been  taught  on  the 
subject,  or  what  may  be  the  pre- 
valent opinion. 

In  order  that  you  m.ay  have  the 
full  benefit  of  whatever  strength 
there  is  in  my  line  of  argument,  we 
must  come  to  an  understanding  as 
to  how  the  Bible  was  put  together. 
The  Jewish  Talmud  informs  us 
that  the  books  containing  the  Jewish 
traditions  were  remodeled  by  dif- 
ferent writers  at  different  times, 
and  were  rewritten  and  given  their 
final  touches  by  Ezra,  four  hundred 
and  forty- four  years  before  Christ. 
So  much  for  the  Old  Testament. 

The  New  Testament  did  not  assume 
its  present  shape  until  about  three 
hundred  and  sixty  years  after 
Christ,  when  the  Council  of  Laod- 
icea  separated  the  true  from  the 
spurious  gospels.  According  to 
Renan,  ("History  of  the  Origins  of 
Christianity")  the  text  of  the  four 
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j2:ospels,  even,  was  not  settled  until 
180  years  after  the  crucifixion. 
Prior  to  that  time,  these  gospels 
had  been  subject  to  alteration,  after 
having  lived  in  the  memories  of  the 
ai)ostles  and  their  immediate  dis- 
ci])les  for  two  generations  after 
Christ's  death.  It  seems  fair  to  as- 
sume that  the  well-known  text  in 
the  New  Testament  which  forbids 
further  alteration,  was  inserted  by 
the  Fathers,  who  met  in  general 
council  at  Laodicea.  The  fact  that 
there  is  such  an  apparently  un- 
necessary' inhibition  of  that  kind, 
warrants  the  conclusion  that  the 
text  had  been  too  often  tampered 
with,  as  the  sacred  books  passed 
from  hand  to  hand. 

Now,  then,  doesn't  your  common 
sense  convince  you  that  at  this  early 
period,  when  frequent  alterations 
were  being  made  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment by  the  early  Fathers  of  the 
Catholic  church,  they  would  have 
inserted  something  about  the  pri- 
macy of  Peter  and  his  being  the 
base  upon  which  the  Christian 
church  rested  if,  in  fact,  there 
had  been  in  existence  at  that  time 
any  such  claims  for  Peter's  pre- 
eminence and  infallibility  as  were 
]nit  forward  at  a  much  later  day! 
Would  they  not  at  least  have  sup- 
pressed such  portions  of  the  Bible 
as  prove  conclusively  that  Peter  was 
neither  pre-eminent  nor  infallible? 
Would  they  have  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  sacred  text  those 
verses  which  show  that  Peter  never 
claimed  anything  more  than  an 
equality  with  the  other  disciples? 
and  that  if  any  of  the  original 
workers  seemed  to  regard  himself 
as  more  important  than  the  others, 
it  was  Paul. 

At  a  later  day,  when  popery  had 


been  established,  and  when  it  be- 
came im})ortant  to  have  evidence  in 
its  favor,  the  New  Testament  hooks 
had  become  too  ividely  known  to  he 
tampered  with.  Therefore  the  forg- 
ery took  the  shape  of  the  famous 
Decretals,  which  we  will  examine 
hereafter. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  Fathers  of 
the  Catholic  church  gave  the  New 
Testament  its  present  form  about 
363  years  after  Christ — the  four 
gospels  having  been  perfected  about 
180  years  prior  to  that  time.  You 
are  bound  to  admit  that  if  Peter, 
who  could  not  possibly  have  been 
alive  later  than  seventy  years  after 
C^hrist,  was  pope  of  Rome  for  twen- 
ty-five years  before  his  death,  that 
stupendously  important  fact  would 
have  been  known  to  the  other  apos- 
tles. According  to  the  Catholic  po- 
sition, the  papal  chair  had  been  es- 
tablished by  Peter  and  occupied  by 
liim  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  before  the  first  of  the  gos- 
pels— ^latthew — was  put  in  writing. 
How  can  you  explain  the  failure  of 
the  authors  of  those  four  gospels 
to  mention  the  fact — if  it  had  been 
a  fact — of  the  papacy  which  Peter 
had  established  in  Rome! 

If  it  should  be  argued  that  such 
a  statement  had  no  proper  place  in 
the  four  gospels,  let  us  ask  why  we 
find  no  mention  of  it  in  the  Acts  of 
tlie  A]iostles?  Amid  the  mass  of  un- 
essential and  apparently  personal 
and  trivial  detail  contained  in  that 
narrative,  how  does  it  happen  that 
we  are  not  informed  of  the  tre- 
mendous work  done  by  Peter  in  the 
Eternal  City?  Why  is  it  that  the 
very  book  which  describes  the 
travels,  the  achievements,  the  very 
conversations  and  personal  visits 
of   those    consecrated  missionaries 
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should  leave  out  the  most  important 
tiling  that  had  been  done?  Why 
should  we  be  told  of  Paul's  visit  to 
Peter's  house  in  Jerusalem,  and  be 
left  in  ignorance  of  Peter's  prodi- 
gious work  and  prolonged  primacy 
in  Rome?  AVhy  do  the  very  records 
which  tell  us  that  Peter's  wife  was 
sick,  fail  to  mention  that  Peter  was 
Pope?  These  questions  are  un- 
answerable. 

But  there  are  other  internal  evi- 
dences that  Peter  was  not  the  chief 
of  the  apostles,  that  he  made  no  such 
pretensions,  and  that  he  did  not 
establish  a  papacy  at  Rome,  or  else- 
where. 

(1.)  The  church  at  Jerusalem 
ordered  him  about  from  place  to 
place  and  from  field  to  field,  just  as 
it  did  the  other  apostles ;  and  he 
obeyed,  without  questioning  the 
church's  authority. 

(2.)  He  was  specially  commis- 
sioned to  work  among  the  Jews, 
just  as  Paul  was  among  the  Gen- 
tiles. 

(3.)  The  fact  that  Christ  did  not 
intend  to  make  any  distinction 
among  His  disciples  is  proven  by 
His  words  of  rebuke  on  that  very 
subject,  by  and  His  express  com- 
mand, that  no  such  title  as  seemed 
to  imply  superiority  should  be 
given;  and  that  none  should  be 
called  "Father"  on  this  earth  ex- 
cepting our  Heavenly  Father. 

(4.)  If  Peter  had  understood  that 
he  was  made  the  chief  of  the  apos- 
tles and  the  foundation  stone  of 
the  church  of  Christ,  there  would  be 
some  evidence  of  it  in  his  life  or 
his  work  or  his  epistles.  You  will 
not  find  it  in  the  record  of  his  life, 
and  you  find  overwhelming  evidence 
against  it  in  his  work  and  his 
epistles.    His  life  was  that  of  a  co- 


equal apostle ;  his  work  was  that  of 
a  servant  of  the  church ;  and  in  his 
letter  to  the  Romans  he  expressly 
calls  himself  one  of  the  twelve 
apostles. 

(5.)  Had  he  been  the  pope  of  a 
universal  church  at  Rome,  he  would 
not  have  addressed  his  epistle  to  the 
Jews,  the  strangers  scattered 
throughout  the  countries  he  named : 
nor  would  it  have  failed  to  contain 
some  internal  evidence  that  he  was 
the  primate  of  the  Christians,  the 
personal  representative  of  Christ 
on  earth. 

(6.)  The  contention  of  the  Cath- 
olics would  make  Peter  the  pope  at 
the  time  Paul  was  there  for  two 
years,  preaching  the  gospel  and  liv- 
ing in  his  own  hired  house.  The 
papacj"  and  the  work  of  Peter  would 
have  been  in  existence  there  four- 
teen or  fifteen  years.  So  eager  were 
the  handful  of  Christians  at  Rome 
to  welcome  Paul  that  they  advanced 
forty-one  miles  on  the  Appian  Way 
to  meet  him.  The  two  apostles  were 
such  friends  that  Paul  had  spent 
fifteen  days  with  Peter  at  the  lat- 
ter's  home  in  Jerusalem:  yet  we 
are  not  told  that,  during  the  two 
years  that  Paul  was  in  Rome,  the 
two  friends  and  co-workers  met, 
either  in  public  or  in  private. 

There  is  another  thing  to  con- 
sider :  when  Paul  had  been  in  Rome 
a  few  days,  he  summoned  a  meeting 
of  the  most  prominent  Jews  of  the 
City,  and  while  together  they  asked 
him  eagerly  to  give  them  informa- 
tion concerning  the  new  sect  (the 
Christians)  indicating  by  their 
question  that  they  had  heard  noth- 
ing definite  and  nothing  favorable 
of  a  people  whose  faith  was  novel, 
and  unpopular.  If  Peter,  a  Jew, 
had  been  preaching  among  the  Jews 
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of  Rome  for  so  many  years  and  liad 
established  himself  there  as  a  pope, 
is  it  not  inconceivable  that  the  facts 
would  not  have  been  generally 
known  among  the  Children  of  Israel 
who  lived  in  the  Eternal  City? 

(7.)  When  Paul  went  to  Jerusa- 
lem, the  original  disciples  refused 
to  admit  him  to  their  ranks  as  an 
equal.  With  manly  courage  and  in- 
dependence, he  protested.  That  was 
the  first  effort  to  estaDlisli  exclus- 
iveness  and  authority;  and  it  was 
made,  not  by  Peter  alone,  but  by  all 
the  original  disciples.  Paul  stood 
for  equality,  and  won.  How  is  his 
victory  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
primacy  and  overlordship  claimed 
by  Peter? — and  what  was  Peter  do- 
ing OH  the  floor,  with  James  pre- 
siding over  the  council  and  announc- 
ing decisions  during  that  first  gen- 
eral conference  of  the  disciples! 

(8.)  It  would  be  doing  violence  to 
our  conception  of  Christ  to  believe 
that  He  could  put  one  of  His  dis- 
ciples over  the  others,  unless  the 
apostle  so  favored  was  endowed  by 
nature  with  qualities  which  justified 
his  selection.  Do  you  find  anything 
in  Holy  Writ  tending  to  prove  that 
Peter  deserved  such  a  distinction! 
He  appears  to  have  been  a  warm- 
blooded man,  kind  of  heart,  choleric 
of  temper,  full  of  good  intentions 
and  zeal,  but  fickle.  Quick  to  clip 
that  Centurion's  ear  with  his  sword, 
he  was  equally  hasty  in  denying  his 
Lord  after  his  passion  had  cooled 
and  he  realized  his  deadly  peril. 
When  the  disciples  scattered,  he 
was  one  of  the  fugitives ;  and  he  was 
also  one  of  the  sleepy-headed,  un- 
sympathetic trio  who  couldn't  keep 
awake,  although  piteously  prayed 
to  do  so,  when  their  Master  was 
sweating  blood  in  the  Garden  of 
Gethsemane. 


The  Bible  tells  us  that  Peter  had 
l)een  thrown  in  prison  by  Herod,  in 
Judoea,  at  the  very  time  when  the 
Catholics  say  he  was  in  the  papal 
chair  at  Rome.  W^hich  will  you  be- 
lieve,— the  Bible  or  the  Catholics! 

(10.)  During  the  alleged  pontifi- 
cate of  Peter,  all  the  Jews  were  or- 
dered out  of  Rome  by  the  Emperor 
Claudius.  This  would  put  upon  the 
Ctholics  the  necessity  of  explain- 
ing how  so  prominent  a  Jew,  as 
Pope  Peter  must  have  been,  secured 
an  exemption  from  the  imperial  de- 
cree. His  being  a  Christian  would 
have  been  an  aggravation,  for  at 
that  time  the  hatred  felt  for  the  new 
sect  was  intensifying  into  the 
deadly  virulence  that  led  to  the 
ghastly  persecutions,  not  long  after- 
wards. 

(11.)  The  Apostle  John  distinctly 
avers  in  Revelations  that  the  church 
of  Christ  is  founded  on  the  twelve 
apostles.  That  the  other  original 
disciples  were  of  the  same  opinion, 
is  shown  by  two  significant  things: 
their  election  of  a  successor  to 
Judas,  and  their  attempt  to  exclude 
Paul.  They  evidently  thought  that 
Christ  meant  this  when  He  chose 
twelve  instead  of  one,  and  when  He 
alwtiys  expounded  His  creed  to  them 
collcctivelj^  instead  of  separately. 

The  Bible  contains  other  evidence 

against  the  one-man  power  claimed 

by  Rome,  but  these  instances  must 

suff.ce. 

>.   ***** 

After  Constantine  had  effected 
the  union  of  Church  and  State,  and 
the  Emperor  Julian  had  made  his 
futile  effort  to  restore  paganism,  it 
became  the  burning  ambition  of  the 
Bishops  of  Rome  to  acquire  for 
themselves  the  monopoly  of  riches, 
power,  and  prestige  which  the  Ro- 
man pontiffs  had  lost.  No  historical 
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trace  can  be  discovered  to  prove 
that  such  a  design  had  ever  been 
harbored  by  a  Christian  bishop  an- 
terior to  tlie  compact  with  Constan- 
tine  and  tlie  abolition  of  the  pagan 
pontificate.  In  every  general  coun- 
cil of  the  Catholic  church  prior  to 
that  time,  the  Bishops  of  Rome  had 
neither  summoned,  nor  presided 
over,  those  conferences.  Absolute 
equality  reigned  among  the  bishops, 
excepting  that  greater  respect  and 
admiration  which  it  was  natural 
to  pjiy  to  those  prelates  who  en- 
joyed a  greater  reputation  for 
piety,  oratory,  or  scholarship.  So 
late  as  A.  D.  533  we  find  the  Fifth 
General  Council,  held  in  Constanti- 
nople, presided  over  by  Menna,  the 
Patriarch  of  that  city.  In  fact,  we 
do  not  find  the  Bishop  of  Rome  pre- 
siding at  all,  until  after  the  seventh 
century. 

As  to  the  title  of  Pope,  we  find  it 
expressly  repudiated  by  a  Bishop 
of  Rome  nearly  six  hundred  years 
after  Christ. 

In  answer  to  a  letter  which  he  had 
received  from  Eulogius  of  Alex- 
andria, who  had  called  Gregory  of 
Rome  "a  universal  bishop,"  Greg- 
ory replied:  "I  have  said  that 
neither  to  me  nor  to  any  one  else 
ought  you  to  write  anything  of  the 
kind.  And  lo!  in  the  preface  of 
your  letter  you  apply  to  me,  who 
prohibited  it,  the  proud  title  of 
'universal  pope';  which  thing  I 
beg  your  most  sweet  holiness  to  do 
no  more,  because  what  is  given  to 
others  beyond  what  reason  requires 
is  subtracted  from  you.  I  do  not 
esteem  that  an  honor  by  which  I 
know  that  my  brethren  lose  their 
honor.  I  am  then  truly  honored 
when  all  and  each  are  allowed  the 
honor  that  is  due  them.    For  if  your 


holiness  calls  me  universal  pope, 
j^ou  deny  yourself  to  be  that  which 
you  call  universal  (that  is,  your 
own  self  to  be  no  pope).  But  no 
more  of  this;  away  with  words 
which  inflate  pride  and  wound  char- 
ity. ' '  He  even  objects  to  the  expres- 
sion: "as  thou  hast  commanded," 
which  occurred  in  his  correspond- 
ent's letter.  "Which  word  'com- 
manded' I  pray  you  to  let  me  hear 
no  more ;  for  I  know  what  I  am  and 
what  you  are;  in  position  you  are 
my  brethren,  in  manners  you  are 
my  father.  I  did  not,  therefore, 
command,  but  desired  only  to  in- 
dicate what  seemed  to  be  inex- 
pedient. ' ' 

This  ivas  590  years  after  Christ! 

Priestly  pride  and  arrogance 
were  not  confined  to  Rome :  the  Pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople  had  his 
ambition  and  aspirations  also.  In 
fact,  the  supreme  head  of  the  Greek 
church  in  Russia  owes  his  pre-em- 
inence, historically  speaking,  to  the 
pretensions  originally  put  forth  by 
the  Patriarch  of  the  Capital  City  of 
the  Eastern  Empire. 

Gregory  the  Great,  who  was 
Bishop  of  Rome  at  that  time,  ve- 
hemently protested  against  the  us- 
urpation of  his  Eastern  brother, 
scornfully  repudiated  the  idea  that 
there  could  be  a  universal  bishop. 

In  the  year  609  after  Christ  we 
find  Pope  Boniface,  according  to 
Matthew  Paris,  petitioning  the  Em- 
peror Phocus  for  the  very  title 
which  the  Patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople had  arrogated  to  himself. 
This  Emperor  Phocus  was  one  of 
the  most  despicable  creatures  who 
ever  wore  the  royal  purple.  He  was 
utterly  without  learning,  piety,  or 
principle.     The  degraded  creature 
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probably  got  a  handsome  bribe  for 
the  imperial  concession. 

Instead  of  its  being  true  that  the 
supremacy  of  the  Roman  Pontiff 
was  recognized  by  the  early  church, 
it  is  a  fact  well  known  to  scholars 
that  the  Catholics  of  Europe  did  not 
acknowledge  the  infallibility  and 
the  supreme  power  of  the  Pope 
until  1870.  Even  now  the  Catholic 
world  is  split  into  two  great  divis- 
ions,— the  Greek  and  the  Roman. 

It.  must  be  perfectly  clear  to  your 
mind  that  unless  the  Catholic  hier- 
archy can  establish  an  unbroken  suc- 
cession to  Peter,  their  foundation 
falls  to  pieces.  The  next  time  you 
meet  a  priest  you  might  ask  him 
how  the  Pope  can  claim  title 
through  a  predecessor  who  em- 
phatically disowned  it,  as  Gregory 
did. 


The  jiapal  contention  is,  that  they 
possess  an  indestructible  chain, 
reaching  back,  link  by  link,  to 
Peter:  if  j^ou  will  search  the  Scrip- 
tures and  the  best  unbiased  his- 
torical authorities,  you  will  verify 
every  position  taken  in  this  chapter, 
and  will  discover  that  popery  is  a 
comparatively  modern  invention. 
]\[acauley  was  pleased  to  almost 
give  it  immortalitj^,  backwards  and 
forwards;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  are  many  houses  belonging  to 
the  European  nobility  that  are 
much  more  ancient — especially  is 
this  true  of  the  aristocracy  of 
Venice,  If  jow  will  go  to  the  tents 
of  the  Arabs  you  will  find  ivory  tab- 
letrt  which  trace  back  the  i)edigree 
of  horses  very  much  farther  than 
any  pa])al  scholar  can  trace  back 
the  succession  of  the  popes. 


The  Ship  Subsidy 


IN  his  message  to  Congress  the 
President  says:  "I  especially 
commend  to  your  immediate  at- 
tention the  encouragement  of  our 
merchant  marine  by  appropriate 
legislation." 

Does  Mr.  Taft,  like  the  late  Sena- 
tor Hanna,  favor  the  Ship  Subsidy? 
Is  the  government  going  to  hire 
merchants  to  go  to  sea?  Are  we  to 
have  hothouse  commerce,  sustained 
at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers  ? 

9|c  ^  sic  4:  4: 

What  ails  our  merchant  marine! 
Why  cannot  American  merchants 
compete  with  British  and  German 
merchants  on  the  ocean? 

Simply  because  our  own  laws  will 
not  allow  it.     Our  navigation  acts 


have  destroyed  the  American  mer- 
chant marine. 

How? 

By  denying  registry  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  flag  to  any  ship  not 
built  in  one  of  our  own  shipyards. 
We  are  not  allowed  to  buy  vessels 
from  England,  Scotland,  or  Ger- 
many without  losing  the  protection 
of  our  government.  We  must  build 
them  at  home.  Our  precious  tariff 
increases  the  cost  of  all  shipbuild- 
ing material,  while  in  Great  Britain 
vessels  are  built  under  free  trade 
conditions.  Hence  it  costs  us  more 
to  build  any  sort  of  sea-going  vessel 
than  it  costs  Great  Britain.  If  we 
were  allowed  to  buy  ships  abroad 
we  could  get  them  on  equal  terms 
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with  Britisl  niercliaiits.  Conse- 
(inently  we  could  compete  with  tliem 
for  tlie  carrying-  trade.  We  would 
get  our  share.  The  American  mer- 
chant marine  would  once  more 
flourish  as  it  did  prior  to  the  Civil 
War.  The  Tariif  compels  the  mer- 
chant to  pay  more  for  an  American 
ship  than  the  Englishman  pays  for 
an  English  ship,  and  our  navigation 
laws  compel  the  American  merchant 
to  use  the  American  ship  or  none. 
Result:  The  Englishman  gets  the 
business. 


shi])s  of  America  and  the  cheaper, 
hetter  ships  of  Great  Britain. 

To  escape  the  effects  of  one  bad 
law,  Senator  Hanna  proposed  that 
C^ongress  should  pass  another.  The 
Tariff,  which  plunders  the  many  to 
enrich  the  few,  has  killed  the  mer- 
chant marine;  therefore  the  mer- 
chant marine  must  be  restored  to 
life,  not  at  the  expense  of  the  en- 
riched few,   but   of   the   plundered 


many. 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


It  was  just  this  kind  of  legisla- 
tion which  provoked  the  preliminary 
troubles  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  American  Colonies.  Our  fore- 
fathers hated  the  British  navigation 
acts;  the  sons  copied  them.  Great 
Britain  grew  wise,  swung  to  Free 
Trade,  and  took  the  seas  away  from 
us.  Our  navigation  acts  represent 
the  most  violent  type  of  the  Protec- 
tive madness.  To  deny  the  mer- 
chant the  right  to  buy  his  vessel 
where  he  can  get  it  cheapest,  is  mere 
lunacy.  The  cheapest  and  best  ships 
will  inevitably  get  the  cargoes ;  and 
where  the  law  denies  to  the  Ameri- 
can the  chance  to  get  the  cheapest 
and  best  vessel,  it  simi>ly  puts  him 
out  of  the  combat. 

Our  navigation  acts  have  done 
that  identical  thing. 

^  ^  tF  tF  tF 

What  is  the  remedy?  Senator 
Hanna  wanted  "ship  subsidies."  In 
other  words,  the  merchant  was  to 
be  encouraged  to  enter  into  the  ship- 
ping business  by  the  assurance  that 
the  Government  would  go  down  into 
the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers  and 
pull  out  enough  money  to  make  good 
the   difference   between   the   costly 


The  merchant  marine  has  been 
destroyed  by  the  system  which  is 
"the  mother  of  the  Trusts,"  by  the 
system  which  sells  to  foreign  con- 
sumers at  a  lower  price  than  to 
home  consumers. 

Why  not  encourage  our  merchant 
marine  by  allowing  our  merchants 
to  buy  their  vessels  in  those  foreign 
markets  ivhere  our  Protected  man- 
ufacturers sell  their  wares  so  much 
cheaper  than  they  sell  them  to  us  at 
horned 

-jF  ^  tF  tP  W 

Would  it  not  be  the  most  shame- 
less kind  of  class  legislation  to  take 
the  tax  money  of  the  unprivileged 
masses  of  our  people  (who  pay 
practically  all  the  taxes),  and  build 
up  fortunes  for  another  class  of 
privileged  shipowners'? 

The  beneficiaries  of  protection 
are  the  few;  its  victims  are  the 
many. 

Thus  the  favored  few  get  all  the 
benefits  of  protection  and  escape  all 
its  evils;  while  the  unprivileged 
many  bear  all  of  its  evils  and  reap 
none  of  its  benefits. 

***** 

We  are  told  that  Great  Britain 
and  Germany  subsidize  their  mer- 
chant marine  and  that  therefore 
our  government  must  do  it.      The 
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argument  would  be  contemptible 
even  if  the  facts  supported  it,  but 
that  is  not  the  case.  Great  Britain 
does  not  subsidize  her  merchant 
marine,  nor  does  Germany  do  so. 
Great  Britain  pays  certain  lines  for 
specific  mail  service  and  colonial 
service;  nothing  more.  Germany 
does  likewise.  Neither  country 
hires  merchants  to  go  to  sea  about 
their  own  business. 

There  is  no  more  statesmanship 
in  hiring  a  mariner  to  engage  in 
private  business  bet^^e^en  New  York 
and  Liverpool  than  there  would  be 
in  hiring  John  Wanamaker  to  es- 
tablish another  branch  of  his  mer- 
cantile business  in  San  Francisco 
or  Terra  del  Fuego.  Such  legisla- 
tion as  that  is  Privilege  run  mad. 
***** 

When  Napoleon  encouraged  the 
beet  sugar  industry  in  France  by 
bounties,  he  may  have  done  a  wise 
thing.  France  was  under  his  des- 
potic control;  commerce  with  the 
world  was  cut  off ;  internal  develop- 
ment became  the  law  of  self-preser- 
vation. 

But  no  imperial  sceptre  rules  the 
ocean.  There  can  be  no  monopoly 
of  the  use  of  her  myriad  highways. 
Amid  her  vast  areas,  natural  law 
mocks  the  puny  contrivances  of 
men.  Competition  is  free.  The 
ocean  race  is  to  the  swift;  the  bat- 
tle to  the  strong.  Whoever  can  do 
the  work,  do  it  quickest,  cheapest, 
surest,  best,  will  do  it — American 
bounties  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 

Take  off  the  rusty  fetters  which 
bind  the  limbs  of  the  American  sea- 
man and  he  will  need  no  bounty. 
Give  him  a  fair  start,  an  open 
course,   and    he    will    outrun   the 


world.     Keep  the  chains  on  him — 
and  he  will  never  win! 

Suppose  you  give  bounties  to  the 
shipper,  then  what?  To  the  extent 
of  the  bounty  he  will  do  business — 
no  further.  And  you  will  soon  find 
that  you  have  attracted  mercenary 
corporations  who  do  business  for 
the  bounty,  the  whole  bounty,  and 
nothing  but  the  bounty. 

We  tried  the  ship  subsidy  busi- 
ness once  before — from  1867  to 
1877.  What  was  the  result?  Scan- 
dals and  failure.  Congress  took 
more  than  six  and  a  half  million 
dollars  of  the  people's  money,  gave 
it  to  greedy  corporations,  and  got 
nothing  in  return  save  a  fit  of  dis- 
a]^pointment  and  disgust  which 
lasted  the  country  until  the  advent 
of  Hanna. 

We  earnestly  hope  that  President 
Taft  will  look  into  the  record  of  the 
former  subsidy  experiment  before 
he  ever  signs  a  bill  of  like  charac- 
ter. 

***** 

In  1856  a  little  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  all  our  exports  and  im- 
ports were  carried  in  American 
bottoms.  In  1881  seventy-two  mil- 
lion bushels  of  grain  were  shipped 
from  New  York  to  Europe,  and  not 
one  bushel  of  it  went  in  American 
ships. 

Less  than  one-sixth  of  our  marine 
freight  was  handled  by  ourselves 
in  1881,  and  the  amount  has  gone 
on  dwindling. 

Great  Britain  improved  her 
methods  of  building  ships;  built 
cheaper  and  better  vessels  than 
ours.  The  law  did  not  permit  us 
to  buy  from  her,  but  did  permit  her 
to  bring  her  ships  into  our  waters 
and  capture  our  trade;  and  so  she 
captured  it. 
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We  are  the  only  people  in  the 
world  who  are  not  allowed  to  buy 
shijis  wherever  we  can  buy  them 
clie':i])est.  We  are  the  only  serfs 
alive  who  are  chained  hand  and  foot 
'to  obsolete  navigation  laws.  And 
to  escape  the  logical  consequences 
of  our  folly  we  do  not  propose  to 
repeal  the    monstrous    laws  which 


led  us  into  the  difificulty,  but  we  do 
propose  to  compel  the  taxpayers  to 
make  good,  by  subsidies,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  costly  American 
ship  and  the  cheaper,  better  Eu- 
ropean ship ! 

When  statesmanship  gets  down 
to  that  low  ebb,  its  morality  is 
S'one. 


4- 


In  the  Name  of  Jehovah,  is  This  Kind  of 
Missionary  Work  Sane  and  Scriptural? 


THE  Christian  Herald,  of  New 
York,  is  one  of  the  great  re- 
ligious papers,  whose  circula- 
tion gives  it  an  immense  audience. 
Few^  periodicals  excel  it  in  zeal  for 
the  modern  system  of  doing  foreign 
missionary  work.  It  was  the  Herald 
that  published  the  picture  of  that 
African  girl,  "our  dear  little 
Dora,"  and  called  for  contributions 
toward  her  redemption  from  her 
sable  kin-people.  Whether  the 
money  necessary  to  pay  the  price 
her  folks  put  upon  her,  was  raised,  I 
do  not  know;  but  the  Herald  stated 
editorially  that  the  missionaries  had 
been  "redeeming"  negro  orphans 
"all  over  Africa." 

Consequently,  you  yourself  may 
have  innocently  and  unwittingly 
become  a  party  to  this  renewal  of 
the  traffic  in  human  flesh,  provided 
you  have  been  making  your  contri- 
butions to  foreign  missions  through 
one  of  the  regular  organizations. 

How  bitterly  these  Northern  peo- 
ple have  denounced  the  sale  of  one 
human  being  by  another,  whenever 
the.  subject  of  the  discussion  was  the 
patriarchal  slave-system  of  the  Old 
South! 


Yet  here  they  are,  misappropriat- 
ing the  money  collected  from  our 
churches,  in  the  purchase  of  Afri- 
can hoys  and  girls! 

To  secure  the  blessed  privilege  of 
feeding,  clothing  and  educating 
these  little  negroes  in  a  commodi- 
ous, comfortable  orphanage,  the 
foreign  missionaries  pay  a  big 
price  for  it! 

As  if  we  could  not  fill  ten  thous- 
and orphanges  in  our  own  country, 
with  boys  and  girls  of  our  race  and 
color,  without  having  to  do  more 
than  throw  open  the  door  and  say, 
''Come!  Come,  ye  ragged  and  hun- 
gry, fatherless,  motherless,  and 
friendless  little  ones!" 

In  the  Herald's  issue  of  Nov.  16, 
1910,  you  may  find  this  appeal  for 
the  orphans  of  India:  it  is  on  the 
Editorial  page : 

Will  You  Help  India's  Orphans? 

Several  hundred  little  orphan  boys  and 
girls  of  India,  now  in  care  of  the  mission- 
aries in  that  country,  are  without  support, 
the  kind  friends  who  have  been  their  pat- 
rons in  recent  years  having  either  died  or 
been  compelled,  for  some  reason,  to  dis- 
continue their  patronage.  The  mission- 
aries are  praying  that  the  great  heart  of 
Christian  America  may  take  them  up. 

There  is   probably  no   Christian  or  hu- 
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manitarian  work  in  the  whole  world  that 
h^s  been  attended  by  so  much  blessing  and 
satisfaction  to  all  concerned  as  this  India 
orphan  work  of  The  Christian  Herald. 
Some  of  our  foremost  missionaries  have 
declared  it  to  be  "the  greatest  missionary 
work  of  a  century,"  and  surely  a  blessing 
has  been  on  it  ever  since  the  day  when  Dr. 
Klopsch  established  it.  We  want  you  to 
have  a  share  in  this  great  work  and  in 
order  that  you  may  do  so  in  a  manner  that 
cannot  fail  to  be  entirely  satisfactory  and 
agreeable,  we  have  prepared  the  following 
pledge-card.  Please  observe  that  it  places 
you  under  no  legal  obligation  of  any  .sort 
and   that  you   can   send   as   God   has   pros- 


This  affords  an  opportunity  for  all,  no 
matter  what  their  station  in  life,  to  have 
a  share  in  this  blessed  work  of  child-train- 
ing and  soul-winning,  and  to  give  for  such 
support  according  to  their  means  and  as 
their  hearts  may  prompt.  Do  not  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  cry  of  India's  little  orphan 
children.  Give  what  you  can  and  while 
you  can.  You  will  never  feel  the  poorer, 
but  many,  many  times  the  richer  for  it. 

Should  you  wish  any  pledge  cards  to  send 
to  friends,  drop  us  a  postal,  and  we  will 
mail  you  any  number  you  may  want. 

Did    vou    ever   know    fanaticism 


Will  you  help  India's  orphans"  build  some  more  buildings  like  these? 


pered  you  and  as  your  heart  dictates,  and 
stop  when  you  please.  Cut  this  out,  fill  in 
the  blank  spaces,  sign  it  and  forward  it  to 
The  Christian  Herald   with  your  offering: 


India  Orplian  Support. 

I  will  give  toward  the  support  of  the 
India    Orphan    work    of    The    Christian 

Herald,    the   sum    of    $ monthly 

(or  quarterly),  should  circumstances 
permit.  This  promise  is  to  impose  no 
legal  obligation  upon  me,  and  is  to 
terminate  whenever  I  may  so  desire. 

Name 

Address 

State 

Date 1910. 


and  mis-applied  pliilanthropy  to  go 
to  such  an  extreme  as  that? 

In  God's  name,  who  made  us 
morally  responsible  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  orphan  children  of  a 
dilTerent  race,  in  a  different  part  of 
the  Avorld!  Where  will  such  a  task 
lead  us?  Where  will  we  reach  the 
end  of  it?  Where  is  the  Scripture 
for  it? 

That  editorial  was  penned  and 
imhlished  in  the  very  midst  of  as 
liuge  a  welter  of  human  misery, 
vice,  crime  and  heathenism  as  can 
be  found  an^^where  on  earth.  With 
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in  a  few  steps  of  the  Herald  office 
are  wliite  boys  and  girls  who  must 
either  beg,  starve,  or  sink  into  the 
nnderworld  from  wliose  pits  of  per- 
dition tlie  road  leads  straight  to 
hell. 

Yet  the  editors  of  the  Herald, 
whose  keen  eyes  can  see,  whose  at 
tentive  ears  can  hear,  the  rags  and 
the  wails  of  the  orphans  of  India — 
thousands  of  miles  away  —  can 
neither  see  nor  hear  the  orphan 
that  moans  and  dies  at  his  own 
door. 

After  reading  the  Herald's  ap- 
peal for  the  Hindoo  children,  it  oc- 
curred to  me  to  look  in  the  papers, 
of  about  the  same  date,  to  see  how 
it  was  with  the  children  of  the  poor 
in  these  United  States. 

Here  are  some  of  the  items : 

CHILDREN  FOUND  STARVING. 


Taken    From     Home    That    Lacked    Both 
Food  and  Fire. 

Starving  and  nearly  frozen,  the  three 
children  of  Daniel  Simmons  were  taken 
from  his  home  on  New  Hampshire  street, 
Newtown,  N.  J.,  yesterday  to  the  alms- 
house. The  children  are  Jane,  eight  years; 
Alice,  six,  and  Daniel,  four.  The  house  is 
in  a  filthy  condition.  There  was  nothing 
to  eat  in  the  place,  and  not  even  a  match 
with  which  to  light  a  fire. 

Simmons  formerly  was  employed  by  a 
coal  company.  He  says  he  has  been  un- 
able lately  to  find  work. 

STEALS  TO  FEED  STARVING  BABES. 


Court    Attaches    Take    Up    Collection    for 

Family  of  Man  Held  for  Snatching 

Purse. 

Rendered  desperate  by  the  sufferings  of 
his  cold  and  hungry  children  and  wife, 
William  Clark,  a  teamster,  of  211  Adams 
street,  Brooklyn,  who  lost  his  place  during 
the  strike,  snatched  a  purse  from  a  woman 
on  the  street  today,  was  captured,  and  held 
in  $500  bail  by  Magistrate  Harris  of  the 
Adams  street  police  court  on  a  charge  of 
vagrancy. 

The  man  told  such  a  pitiful  story  in 
court  that  the  magistrate  sent  a  court  at- 


tendant to  investigate.  This  man  found  the 
young  wife  and  two  children,  John,  aged 
two  and  one-half  years,  and  Anna,  aged  18 
months,  in  a  cold,  carpetless  room,  con- 
taining but  one  chair.  The  only  food  in 
the  room  was  a  crust  of  dry  bread.  The 
children  were  barefooted  and  obviously 
suffering  from  cold  and  hunger. 

When  the  court  attendant  returned  to 
the  Adams  Street  Court  and  reported  what 
he  had  seen  Magistrate  Harris,  Assistant 
District  Attorney  White,  and  a  number  of 
others  took  up  a  collection  that  netted  $10. 

This  was  sent  to  Clark's  house,  with  a 
promise  that  more  would  be  forthcoming. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Deneller,  of  215  West  121st 
street,  Manhattan,  whose  purse  was 
snatched  by  Clark  as  she  was  passing  the 
corner  of  Myrtle  avence  and  Duffield 
street,  did  not  appear  to  press  the  charge, 
f.nd  Magistrate  Harris  put  the  case  over 
till  tomorrow.  If  she  does  not  appear  to- 
morrow Clark  will  probably  be  released 
and  a  job  procured  for  him. 

WITHOUT  FOOD  OR  HEAT. 


White  Family  Found  Near  River  Bridge  in 
Destitute  Circumstances. 

Without  a  bite  of  food  to  eat,  without  a 
piece  of  wood  to  build  a  fire,  without  a  bed 
to  sleep  on,  and  With  the  husband  and 
father  slowly  dying  with  consumption,  a 
white  family  living  in  the  little  house  near 
the  river  bridge  on  the  Alabama  side  was 
found  this  morning  by  E.  S.  Marshall. 

Mr.  Marshall  was  out  collecting  when 
he  ran  across  this  family  in  such  destitute 
circumstances.  So  touched  was  he  at  their 
condition  that  he  ordered  some  wood  and 
had  a  fire  built.  He  reported  the  family's 
condition  to  another  good  citizen,  who  is 
endeavoring  to  get  up  a  list  of  provisions. 
— Eufaula  Times  (Dec,  1910.) 

« 

IN  BITING  WIND,  CHICAGO'S 

BREAD   LINE    HELD    1,000 


Tenth  Night  of  Malcolm  McDowell's  Coffee 

Wagon — Hogan's  "Flop"  had  1,300 

Guests. 

Chicago. — Despite  the  fact  that  the  big 
retail  stores  report  that  more  money  is  be- 
ing spent  this  year  for  holiday  goods  than 
in  any  previous  year,  1.000  men  stood  in 
line  last  night  in  a  biting  wind  to  obtain  a 
tin  cup  of  coffee  anl  a  roll  each.  It  was 
the  tenth  night  that  Malcolm  McDowell  has 
had  his  coffee  wagon  out  to  feed  the  hun- 
gry unemployed. 

The  results  have  shown  that  this  charity 
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is  almost  as  badly  needed  as  in  the  hard 
"panic"  winter  of  1907-08. 

The  municipal  lodging  house  nad  over 
four  hundred  lodgers  last  night,  a  num- 
ber far  in  excess  of  the  number  of  beds 
and  in  excess  of  the  number  accofmodated 
at  this  time  in  the  winter  after  the  panic 
three   years   ago. 

Hogan's  "Flop,"  a  four-story  building 
where  men  may  sleep  on  the  bare  floor  for 
a  nickel  a  night,  had  more  than  1,300 
guests  last  night. 

There  are  heart-rending  stories 
of  the  same  kind,  to  be  found  in 
every  part  of  our  native  land. 

Consider  this  clipping,  from  The 
Ledger-Dispatch,  of  old  Virginia: 

Find  Mother  To  Be  Insane. 

Suffolk,  Va.,  December  6. — A  commission 
of  lunacy  composed  of  Drs.  Harrel  and 
Hart  and  Mayor  Norfleet,  have  declared 
Mrs.  Ella  Byrum  to  be  insane  and  as  soon 
as  possible  she  will  be  sent  to  Williams- 
burg. 

The  case  is  pitiful  in  the  extreme.  The 
family,  which  consists  of  the  mother  and 
three  children,  are  in  destitute  circum- 
stances and  at  present  are  being  cared  for 
by  the  King's  Daughters. 

The  gentleman  who  sends  me  the 
clipx)ing  comments  on  it  himself. 
This  is  what  he  writes : 

Suffolk,  Va.,  December  6,  1910. 
My  Dear  Sir:  Enclosed  clipping  from 
Ledger-Dispatch.  One  Methodist  church 
here  this  year  built  a  thousand-dollar 
church  in  Korea  and  raised  thirteen  thous- 
and for  a  building  site  for  a  new  church 
in  Suffolk,  Va.        Yours  truly, 

How  much  longer  will  it  take  the 
Christian  ministry  to  see  that  they 
are  doing  enormous  harm  to  the 
cause  of  religion,  in  this  country, 
by  the  extravagance  of  their  gratui- 
ties to  the  needy  of  foreign  nations? 

Bitterly  sarcastic  criticism  is  be- 
ing levelled  at  the  church  by  thous- 
ands of  intelligent  men  who  feel 
profoundly  the  frightful  discrimi- 
nation which  is  practised  against 


our  own  people.  On  all  sides,  as  the 
hitherto  unknown  facts  gain  pub- 
licity, there  is  growing  intense  in- 
dignation against  those  who  have 
been  imposing  upon  the  people  and 
loading  them  down  with  such  a  tre- 
mendous l)urden  as  that  of  feeding, 
clothing,  and  educating  and  phys- 
icking the  heathen — to  say  nothing 
of  teaching  them  industrial  arts 
and  keeping  their  rotten  teeth 
plugged  with  American  gold. 

To  raise  money  to  "redeem  our 
dear  little  Dora"  from  a  fate  no 
worse  than  life  among  her  own 
uncles,  aunts,  cousins,  etc.,  it  was 
easy  to  interest  the  great  Christian 
Heicdd;  and  what  is  true  of  the 
Herald  is  true  of  practically  every 
denominational  paper. 

But  when  the  effort  is  made  to  in- 
terest the  churches  in  the  rescue  of 
poor  white  girls,  whose  deplorable 
condition  compels  them  to  work  in 
the  cotton  fields  with  negro  men,  no 
response  follows.  White  women, 
right  here  at  us,  don 't  appeal  to  our 
imagination :  they  are  common- 
place, unromantic :  let  them  fall  vic- 
tims to  poverty,  neglect,  disease, 
bestial  lust,  nobody  cares. 

But  paint  to  us  the  tortures  of  a 
rich  girl  in  China,  whose  feet  are 
being  squeezed  to  the  fashionable 
smallness;  or  plead  with  us  to  pay 
for  "our  dear  little  Dora"  in  Af- 
rica; or  bring  to  our  notice  the  or- 
phan children  of  Hindostan — and 
at  once  the  helping  hand  is  out- 
stretched and  the  rivers  of  gold  be- 
gin to  flow. 

In  a  certain  Georgia  town,  and 
not  long  ago — a  town  which  gave 
$2,600  to  Foreign  Missions  last 
year — an  old  white  woman  perished 
in  squalor;  and  then  the  question 
of  her  burial  expenses   arose.    To 
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whom  do  you  suppose  they  went  for 
the  money? 

To  the  non-resident  drummers 
ivho  IV ere  at  the  hotel! 

A  correspondent  who  signs  him- 
self "Student"  writes  to  a  South 
Carolina  newspaper: 

To  the  Editor  of  The  State:  Anent  the 
recent  murder  in  Hampton  county  of  a 
prominent  white  man  supposedly  by  the 
negro,  Richard  Williams,  let  me  here  refer 


thy   neighbor  as  thyself"   and   pronounced 
sweet  charity  the  greatest  of  all  virtues. 

May  I  ask,  just  here,  what  is  the  matter 
with  Christianity  in  communities  where 
such  conditions  are  allowed  to  exist?  Is  it 
a  failure?  Is  the  church  there  a  farce?  .  .  . 
Men  and  women  of  all  sections,  races,  be- 
liefs or  politics,  may  it  not  be  in  order  just 
now  for  us  to  look  about  us  everywhere  in 
our  own  respective  communities  and  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  assuage 
the  wrath  of  a  living  Father  of  all  for  our 
careless  neglect  of  His  unfortunate  chil- 
dren? 


"  White  women,  right  here,  don't  appeal  to  our  imagination  " 


to  the  connecting  story  of  the  neglect  of 
and  poverty  and  final  disgrace  permitted 
to  exist  in  the  unfortunate  family  of  Har- 
ris, white,  consisting  of  five  girl  children, 
whose  mother  is  dead  and  father  an  im- 
becile or  worse;  whose  habitation,  a  poor 
hut  with  cracks  large  enough  for  the  birds 
to  fly  through;  living  in  misery,  the  chil- 
dren toil  for  bread  in  the  fields  with  an 
alien  race,  while  exiled  and  ignored  by 
neighbors  of  culture,  refinement  and  com- 
fort and  left  to  the  ravages  of  the  wolves 
of  hell,  to  exist  and  die  in  poverty,  ignor- 
ance and  shame — and  all  this  right  at  the 
doors  of  a  "Christian  village"  located  in  a 
so-called  Christian  land  whose  people  pro- 
fess to  follow  the  teachings  of  the  "Friend 
of  sinners"  who  admonished  them  to  "love 


The  Editor's  comment,  in  part, 
is: 

Several  years  ago  The  State  plead  with 
the  makers  of  public  sentiment  in  South 
Carolina  to  create  sentiment  against  white 
girls  and. negro  men  working  together  in 
the  fields.  Crime  after  crime  was  cited  as 
the  logical  fruit  of  such  association.  One 
of  the  very  few  responses  to  that  appeal 
was  a  covert  but  bitter  denunciation  of 
The  State  by  a  Laurens  county  paper  for 
an  alleged  desire  to  impose  burdens  upon 
the  poor  white  farmer! 

Here  in  Hampton  county  is  direct  evi- 
dence of  the  shocking  fruits  of  association 
on  terms  of  equality  and  familiarity  of 
the   poor   white   girl   and   the  negro   man. 
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How  many  other  Harris  tamilies  arc 
there  in  South  Carolina?  How  many  other 
white  women  are  forced  by  labor-equality 
into  positions  of  social  equality  with  negro 
men? 

It  is  highly  probable  that  some  of 
the  very  churches  who  neglect  those 
degraded  white  girls  of  South  Caro- 
lina, contribute  to  the  funds  which 
]>urchase  orphan  children  in  Africa 
and  India.  It  is  very  probable  that 
some  of  the  money  which  clothed 
the  African  boys  you  see  in  one  of 


Maybe  South  Carolina  paid  for  this  football  equipment 


the  accompanying  illustrations,  and 
which  paid  the  cost  of  constructing 
that  magnificent  Library  and  Gym- 
nasium in  Africa,  was  collected  in 
South  Carolina. 

Mark  it,  please:  I  am  not  op- 
posed to  Foreign  Missions.  On  the 
contrary,  I  favor  them,  heartily. 

The  divine  command,  ''Go  ye  and 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  living 
creature,"  admits  of  no  doubt. 
There  is  nothing  to  debate,  so  far 
as  the  principle  is  concerned. 

When,   again,   Christ  says,   "Go 


and  teach  those  things  which  I  have 
taught  you,"  there  is  no  room  for 
discussion  of  the  principle. 

But  when  it  comes  to  the  modus 
operandi,  the  liuman  methods  of 
carrying  out  Christ's  command,  you 
have  as  much  right  to  your  opinion 
as  my  lord  Bishop  has  to  his. 

And  when  my  lord  Bishop  arro- 
gantly says  that  his  notion  about 
how  to  do  the  work  is  God's  notion, 
he  is  guilty  of  sacrilege. 

We  Protestants  haven't 
the  slightest  idea  of  conced- 
ing infallibity  to  our  priests. 
We  don't  intend  to  surren- 
der our  consciences  to  any 
haugthy  Bishop,  or  any  im- 
postor who  intrigues  his 
slimy  way  to  a  ])ai)al  su- 
l)remacy. 

We  Protestants  glory  in 
our  independence,  our  in- 
dividual freedom ;  and  we 
haven't  the  faintest  inclina- 
tion to  become  the  cowardly, 
superstitious  slaves  of  any 
' '  church. ' ' 

Members  of  a   church  we 

are  happy  to  be:  live  wires 

for  good  works  therein,  we 

ought  to  be;    but  docile  serfs    and 

blind  tools  thereof,  we  will  never  be. 

Let  Catholics  get  on  their  bellies 
to  the  papa,  and  wear  priestly 
chains,  if  thej^  will:  we  can't  help 
that:  but  so  long  as  there  is  true 
manhood  and  womanhood  left  on 
this  earth  there  will  be  some  de- 
scendants of  the  heroes  of  civil  and 
religious  libertv  who  are  worthv  of 
Knox  and  Calvin  and  Wycliffe  and 
Luther. 

When  a  Bishop  of  the  Methodist 
church — or  au}^  other — insolently 
assumes  that  his  plan  of  teaching 
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the  heathen  how  to  play  on  the  fid-  "the  saving  of  lost  souls"  in  heath- 
die  and  the  piano  and  the  organ  is  endom,  should  be  pocketed  by  mem- 
GocVs  plan,  he  is  fostering  the  germ  bers  of  the  American  "boards,"  by 
of  episcopal  pride. 

When  a  Bishop  of  the  Methodist 
church— or  any  other — coarsely  de- 
nounces those  who  op]iose  the  use 
of  mission  funds  for  hiring  of 
nearly  100,000  "native  workers"  to 


the  editors  of  American  papers,  and 
by  the  dentists,  doctors,  trained 
nurses,  music  teachers,  and  experts 

in  gymnastics  and  technology. 

*         *         * 

The  foreign  field  should  support 


call  themselves  "Christians,"  he  is     the  missionary. 


butting  his  swollen  head  against  a 
truth  which  will  hereafter  be  his  un- 
doing. 

When  a  supercilious  Bishop  of 
the  Methodist  church  —  or 
any  other — takes  it  upon 
himself  to  bulldoze  Southern 
congregations  in  behalf  of 
school-children  in  Korea  and 
China,  he  is  adopting  an  un- 
natural, unscriptural  policy 
which  will  breed  a  rankling 
hatred  of  his  very  name,  in 
the  hearts  of  the  uneducated 
children  of  his  own  country. 

It's  a  sin  and  a  shame,  the 
way  our  Bishops  and  sal- 
aried clergymen  are  shriek- 
ing  for  the  destitute  heathen 
of  foreign  lands,  and  ignor- 
ing the  terrible  distress 
which  prevails  in  America. 

It's  a  sin  and  a  shame,  the  way 
our  religious  papers  are  eternally 
clamoring  for  more  money  for  food, 
clothing,  medicine  and  school  teach- 
ers for  China,  Japan,  Korea,  Mexi- 
co and  India. 

It's  a  sin  and  a  shame  to  leave  so 
many  thousands  of  the  preachers  of 
our  own  land  to  struggle  along  on  a 
mere  pittance,  when  to  the  foreign 
missionaries  are  given  salaries 
which  enable  them  to  live  in  luxury, 
and  to  lay  up  riches. 

It's  a  sin  and  a  shame,  that  so 
much   of   the   money   collected  for 


C^hrist  Himself  so  ordered  it. 
Paul  himself  so  practised  it.  The 
church  followed  the  Gospel  plan  for 

1  ,S00  years  after  the  Crueifixion. 


Some  of  the  "  Bishop's  plan  of  salvation  " 

Then,  this  modern  system  of  of- 
fering tempting  inducements  to  win 
"converts"  was  adopted;  and  the 
"converts"  are  now  costing  the  Eu- 
ropean churches  one  thousand  dol- 
lars apiece! 

And  the  unnatural,  unscriptural 
system  is  kept  up  because  the  mis- 
sionaries, the  editors  and  the 
"boards"  are  getting  such  a  golden 
harvest  out  of  it. 

rfr  tF  ^ 

Has  there  even  been  a  single 
Chinaman  converted  to  Chrlstt  I 
doubt  it,  capitally. 
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Has  any  Jap  ever  been  truly 
Christianized?    I  do  not  believe  it. 

Was  there  ever,  in  Africa,  a 
negro  who  was  made  to  really  com- 
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How  the  "converts"  have  increased 

prehend  and  accept  the  Gospel  plan 
of  salvation? 

Listen : 

English  missionaries  "convert- 
ed" a  lot  of  Africans,  built  them  a 
church,  and  left  them  to  finish  the 
journey  to  Paradise.  Some  years 
later,  the  missionaries  went  back 
there,  to  see  how  the  niggers  were 
getting  along.  To  the  amazement  of 
the  English,  they  discovered  that  the 
Africans  had  substituted  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Devil  for  that  of  God! 

The  simple  blacks  explained  to 
the  whites  how  they  came  to  ' '  flop. ' ' 
Said  the  negroes  to  the  English : 

"You  told  us  that  your  God 
would  watch  over  us,  and  not  let 
any  harm  come  to  us.  You  said 
that  the  Devil  was  the  author  of  all 
wickedness  and  calamity.  But  a 
storm  came  upon  us  and  destroyed 
our  church.  We  had  to  build  an- 
other. Since  your  God  allowed  the 
Devil  to  do  us  so  much  damage,  we 


decided  to  worship  the  Devil  in  the 
hope  of  warding  off  any  further 
misfortune." 

The  incident  is  related  in  "The 
Story  of  My  Life,"  by  Augustus 
Hare. 

Really,  there  is  nothing  strange 
about  it,  for  wherever  the  negroes 
are  left  to  themselves  they  relapse 
into  their  original  barbarism  and 
worship  of  evil-spirits. 

So  it  would  be  with  China,  Japan, 
Korea  and  India,  were  the  "ra- 
tions" cut  out. 

In  fact,  the  foreign  missionaries 
themselves  are  so  mercenary  that 
thev  would  abandon  the  work  in  a 
hurry  were  their  salaries  curtailed. 
Think  of  paying  $1,750  a  year  to  a 
married  missionary  in  China — if  he 
has  five  children — where  it  costs 
less  to  live  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  world! 

Think  of  the  injustice  of  virtually 
forcing  the  poorly  paid  preachers  of 
this  country  to  become  the  collect- 
ing  agents  for  these  pampered  mis- 
sionaries, who  keep  a  house-ful   of 
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And  the  cost  of  the  "converts"  has  increased  also 

servants  and  fare  sumptuously 
every  day,  and  who  rest  from  their 
labors  on  full  pay,  three  months 
every  year ! 
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It  is  simply  outrageous.  There 
isn't  a  lot  of  office-holders  any- 
where who  have  a  softer  "snap" 
than  these  spoiled  darlings  of  the 
American  cliurches — the  men  and 
the  women  who  are  on  the  pay-roll 
of  the  Foreign  Mission  Boards. 

So  punctually  do  these  pampered 
pets  have  to  be  paid,  that  one — just 
one — of  the  costly  "Boards"  had  to 
misappropriate  over  $10,000  to  pay 
interest  on  money  borrowed  to  pay 
the  salaries  of  their  savers  of  souls 
in  the  Orient ! 

That  one  Board,  in  Richmond, 
Virginia,  costs  the  Baptists  $31,000 
per  year;  and  so  imperative  is  the 
demand  of  the  soul- savers  for  regu- 
larity in  the  remittance  of  their 
money  that  the  Board  had  to  hustle 
around  and  float  loans  of  more  than 
$100,000! 

Apparently,  the  Board  was  afraid 
that  it  would  have  a  strike  on  its 
hands,  if  those  consecrated  soul- 
winners  were  not  kept  well  supplied 
with  ready  cash. 

The  Rev.  C.  C.  Gary,  of  Georgia, 
is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  minis- 
ters of  Atlanta  did  not  have  credit 
for  as  much  as  $10.  He  ought  to 
know:   he  is  one  of  them. 

It  would  seem  that  a  similar  situ- 
ation prevails  abroad.  By  paying 
such  a  large  sum  for  interest  an- 
nually, our  Baptist  Board  adver- 
tises one  of  three  things : 

(1.)  That  the  foreign  missionaries 
spend  it  as  fast  as  they  get  it;  or 

(2.)   That  they  have  no  credit;  or 

(3.)  That  they  would  throw  up 
their  jobs,  if  they  were  asked  to  wait 
for  their  money  until  it  could  be  col- 
lected. 

That  the  Christian  Herald,  of 
New  York,  might  find  occupation  for 
its  holy  zeal,  without  going  to  India, 
is  indicated  by  the  following  clip- 


ping from  the  Christian  Work  and 
Evangelist,  jiublished  in  the  same 
city : 

"Last  New  Year's  Eve  the  reporters  of 
the  daily  papers,  who  see  many  sordid  and 
bestial  things,  got  disgusted  at  the  sordid- 
ness  and  obscenity  they  saw.  The  event 
has  become  a  byword  all  through  the  na- 
tion. It  is  a  stench  in  the  nostrils  to  all 
decent  people.  Notice  is  in  all  the  papers 
that  only  champagne  will  be  served.  Peo- 
ple once  thought  decent  and  respectable 
engage  tables  weeks  ahead,  and  on  New 
Year's  Eve  these  public  dining  rooms  are 
crowded.  In  some  of  them  a  perfect  orgy 
of  drinking  goes  on.  Men  and  women 
who  never  met  before  sit  down  together. 
Wine  flows  in  rivers.  Shouting  and  rev- 
elry ensue,  and  in  some  places  it  becomes 
a  saturnalia.  A  guest  at  one  hotel  saw 
woman  after  woman  carried  to  carriages. 
All  this  in  a  city  of  churches.  Of  course, 
all  the  people  who  thus  spend  New  Year's 
Eve  do  not  go  to  this  extreriiity.  But  that 
they  can  sit  and  have  part  in  it  is  hor- 
rible. For  at  the  large  restaurants  you 
can  not  have  a  table  unless  you  order 
wines.  And  thousands  were  there  last 
year.  It  has  been  rebuked,  bit  it  goes  on. 
It  is  a  disgrace  to  our  city,  and  all  decent 
people  should  frown  upon  it." 

I 

Before  condemning  my  estimate 
of  the  spiritual  success  of  Foreign 
Missions,  read  carefully  the  opinion 
of  Hiram  Maxim,  given  below: 

HIRAM  MAXIM  MAKES  STIR  BY  HIS  CHARGES 


"No    Chinaman    Convert    to    Christianity," 
Say.s  Diplomat  to  Writer. 

London, Nov.  12. — A  stir  has  been  caused 
in  missionary  circles  by  Sir  Hiram  Maxim's 
article,  "Wanted,  an  Anti-Missionary  So- 
ciety" in  the  P.  A.  Annual  for  1911.  The 
writer  makes  very  serious  charges  against 
missionary  work  in  China,  and  instances 
numerous  authorities  to  support  them. 

Sir  Hiram  quotes  the  late  Sir  William 
Desvoeux,  a  former  Governor  of  Hong 
Kong,  to  the  effect  that  missionary  pro- 
paganda in  China  was  a  total  failure,  and 
Colonel  Carr,  formerly  of  the  American 
Legation  in  China,  to  the  effect  that  the 
whole  thing  (missionary  propaganda)  was 
a  fraud  of  the  first  water. 

"I  asked  Li  Hung  Chang,"  Sir  Maxim 
goes  on,  "on  one  occasion  if  he  had  ever 
known  an  honest  Chinaman  to  become  a 
convert  to  Christianity.  He  said,  'No, 
never;  not  one.'  " 
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With  regard  to  the  war  on  Pekin  by  the 
Allies,  Sir  Hiram  says: 

"There  is  nothing  in  history  that  will 
compare  in  wickedness  with  this  crusade 
against  the  innocent  Chinese.  *  *  *  * 
Thousands  of  Chinese  women  committed 
suicide  to  avoid  the  barbarous  Christian 
soldiers." 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  there  is  already 
too  much  superstition  in  China  among  the 
poorer  classes. 

"But  there  is  nothing  quite  so  absurd  as 
the  superstitions  that  our  missionaries  are 
trying  to  introduce,  happily  without  suc- 
cess. Our  religion  is  essentially  a  devil 
religion.  Today  the  official  name  of  Chris- 
tianity in  China  is  'The  Devil  Religion.' 
In  fact,  our  religion  so  bristles  with  devils 
that  they  could  not  have  logically  called  it 
by  any  other  name." 

Sir  Hiram  criticises  the  selection  of 
missionaries  in  the  following  terms: 

"Many  of  the  missionaries  sent  out  to 
convert  the  Chinese  are  females,  some  of 


whom  are  not  more  than  nineteen  years 
old.  The  home  society  selects  a  girl  who 
knows  considerably  less  than  nothing 
about  religion,  puts  her  through  a  course 
of  training,  which  intensifies  her  ignor- 
ance, and  then  sends  her  out  to  China  to 
convert  a  highly  intelligent  and  philo- 
sophical people,  the  majority  of  whom 
know  a  thousand  times  as  much  about 
religion  as  the  missionary.  What  would 
we  think  of  a  nineteen-year-old  Chinese 
girl,  who  had  never  seen  a  steam  engine 
in  her  life,  coming  to  England  to  teach 
steam  engineering  to  the  engine  builders 
of  this  country? 

"The  missionaries  do  not  stand  a  ghost 
of  a  chance  of  making  any  headway  in 
China,  but  as  they  have  done  an  infinite 
amount  of  harm  in  that  country  there  is 
still  danger,  and  there  will  be  danger  until 
China,  like  Japan,  becomes  a  strong  and 
well-armed  country.  Then  the  missionary 
will  cease  to  bother,  and  like  the  Arab,  will 
'Fold   his  tent  and   silently   .steal   away.'  " 
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The  Song  of  the  Bar=room 


Dum  Vivimus.  Vivamusi 


ALIVE,  let  us  live.  Where  is 
Yesterday?  Lost  forever. 
Where's  Tomorrow?  It  may 
never  come.  Today  is  here.  With- 
in its  fleeting  hours  runs  the  only 
certainty  that  you'll  ever  know. 
Come !  eat,  drink  and  be  merry,  for 
tomorrow  you  die! 

,  The  chains  of  Self-restraint  are 
galling — throw  them  off!  The  bur- 
den of  Duty  is  grievous — fling  it 
down  !  The  cross  of  Eesponsibility 
is  crushing — let  another  bear  it ! 

Live  for  yourself:  live  for  the 
Now:  live  for  the  lust  of  living. 

Drink!  and  forget  dull  Care. 
Drink!  and  ease  the  heart-ache. 
Drink!  and  drown  the  passion  for 
the  unattainable. 

See  how  men  are  drawn  to  me ! 
My  lights  blaze  a  brilliant  welcome: 
I  am  never  too  hot  or  too  cold.  Mir- 
rored Vanity  smirks  in  my  gilded 
reflectors;  and  no  one  is  ill  at  ease 


in  my  Free-for-all  Club,  No  shrew- 
ish wife  can  tongue-lash  you  here; 
no  peevish  child  annoy  you  with  its 
cries.  Leave  to  them  the  ugliness 
of  your  haggard  home,  and  come 
unto  me  for  comfort.  Theirs,  the 
cold  and  the  gloom  and  the  squalor 
— yours  the  warmth  and  glow  and 
social  joy. 

Clink  your  glasses,  men !  Drink 
again.  "Here's  hoping."  'Tis  well 
to  toast  her  here,  where  begins  the 
trail  to  the  grave  of  Hope.  Be  jolly ; 
let  the  place  ring  with  laughter: 
relate  the  newest  story — the  story 
that  matches  the  nude  ])ictures  on 
the  wall. 

What's  that?  A  dispute,  angi-y 
oaths,  a  violent  quarrel,  the  crash 
of  overturned  chairs,  the  gleam  of 
steel,  the  flash  of  guns,  the  stream 
of  life-blood,  the  groans  of  dying 
men! 

Oh  well,  it  might  have  happened 
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anywliere.  Tlie  hearts  of  mothers 
and  fathers,  I  wrench  Avith  i)am: 
the  sonls  of  wives,  I  darken  in  woe. 
I  smite  the  mansion,  and  there  are 
wonnds  that  gold  cannot  salve:  the 
Imt  I  invade,  and  poverty  sinks  into 
deeper  pits. 

I  sow  and  I  till  and  I  reap  where 
I  sow,  and  my  harvest — is  what? 

INIen  so  brutalized  that  all  of  hu- 
manity is  lost  save  the  physical 
g]iape — men  reeking  with  moral 
filth,  stony  of  heart,  bestial  in  vice 
— men  who  hear  the  name  of  God 
with  a  wrathful  stare,  or  a  burst  of 
scornful  mirth,  men  who  listen  to 
the  death-rattle  of  any  victim  of 
their  greed  or  their  lusts  without  a 
sign  of  pity. 

And  the  women,  too !  How  can  I 
fitly  sing  of  the  Woman  of  my  har- 
vest time  I  Did  you  ever  hear  her 
laugh!  It  must  be  the  favorite 
music  of  the  damned.  Did  you  ever 
hear  her  ribald  talk!  The  very  sew- 
ers might  shrink  at  bearing  it  away. 
Have  you  ever  heard  her  libidinous 
songs?  Did  you  ever  watch  her 
eyes — those  defiant,  mocking,  hope- 
less, shameless  eyes? 

What  warriors  have  I  not  van- 
quished? What  statesmen  have  I 
laid  low?  How  many  a  Burns  and 
Poe  have  I  not  dragged  down  from 
ethereal  heights?  How  many  a 
Sidney  Carton  have  I  not  made  to 
weep  for  a  wasted  life  ?  How  many 
times  have  I  caused  the  ermine  to  be 
drawn  through  the  mud? 

Strong  am  I— irresistibly  strong. 
Samson-like,  I  strain  at  the  foun- 
dations of  character;  and  they 
come  toppling  down, in  irremediable 
ruin — while  I  escape.  I  am  the  can- 
cer, beautiful  to  behold,  and  eating 
my  remorseless  way  into  the  vitals 
of  the  world.  I  am  the  pestilence, 
stalking  my  victims  to  the  cottage 


door  and  to  the  palace  gate.  No 
res])ector  of  persons,  I  gloat  over 
richly-garbed  victims  no  more  than 
over  the  man  of  the  blouse. 

The  Church— I  empty  it:  the  Jail, 
I  fill  it:  the  Gallows,  I  feed  it. 
From  me  and  my  blazing  lights,  run 
straight  the  dark  roads  to  the  slums, 
to  the  prisons,  to  the  bread-lines,  to 
the  mad-house,  to  the  Potter's 
Field. 

I  undo  the  work  of  the  School.  I 
cut  the  ground  from  under  Law  and 
Order.  I'm  the  seed-bed  of  Pov- 
erty, Vice  and  Crime.  I'm  the  Leper 
who  buys  toleration,  and  who  has 
not  to  cry  "Unclean"!  I'm  the 
Licensed  ally-of-Sin.  I  buy  from 
the  State  the  right  to  lay  dynamite 
under  its  foundations.  For  a  price, 
they  give  me  the  power  to  nullify 
the  work  of  lawmakers,  magistrates 
and  rulers.  For  a  handful  of  gold, 
I  am  granted  letters  of  marque  to 
sail  every  human  sea  and  prey  upon 
its  life-boats. 

Huge  battleships  they  build,  cas- 
ing them  triply  with  hardened  steel ; 
and  huge  guns  they  mount  on  these 
floating  ram]mrts,  until  a  file  of 
Dreadnaughts  line  the  coasts — for 
what?  To  be  ready  for  perils  that 
may  never  come.  But  I  give  them 
a  pitiful  little  purse ;  and,  in  return, 
they  issue  to  me  the  lawful  rights 
to  unmask  my  batteries  on  every 
square ;  and  my  guns  play  upon  hu- 
manity every  day  and  every  night, 
of  every  year.  And  were  my  De- 
stroyers s]u-ead  out  upon  the  Sea, 
they  would  cover  the  face  thereof. 
Around  that  grief-bowed  woman 
/  threw  the  weeds  of  widowhood — 
but  I  paid  for  the  chance  to  do  it; 
and  iliey  who  took  my  7noney  knew 
that  I  wonld  do  it. 

To  the  lips  of  that  desolate  child, 
I  brought  the  wail  of  the  orphan— 
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but  I  bought  the  right  to  do  it;  and 
they  ivho  sold  me  the  right  knew 
what  would  come  of  it. 

Yes !  I  inflamed  the  murderer :  I 
maddened  the  suicide:  I  made  a 
brute  of  the  husband :  I  made  a  dia- 
bolical hag  out  of  the  once  beautiful 
girl:  I  made  a  criminal  out  of  the 
once  promising  boy:  I  replaced  so- 
briety and  comfort  by  drunkenness 
and  pauperism — but  don't  blame 
ME :  blame  those  from  whom  I  pur- 
chased the  legal  right  to  do  it. 

No  Roman  Emperor  ever  dragged 
at  his  chariot  wheels,  on  the  day 
of  his  Triumph,  such  multitudes  of 
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captives  as  grace  my  train.  Tamer- 
lane's marches  of  devastation  were 
as  naught  beside  my  steady  advance 
over  the  conquered  millions.  The 
CfPsars  and  the  Attilas  come  and 
go — comets  whose  advents  mean 
death  and  destruction,  for  a  season: 
hut  I  go  on  forever,  and  I  take  my 
ghastly  toll  from  all  that  come  to 
mill. 

Of  civilization's  ocean,  I  am  the 
builder  of  the  coral  reef  on  which 
the  ship  goes  down:  of  its  citadel, 
I'm  the  traitor  who  lets  the  enemy 
in:  of  its  progress,  I'm  the  fetter 
and  the  clog:  of  its  heaven,  I'm  the 
hell. 


The  Insurgent  of  the  West  is  Reaping  Where 

the  Populist  Sowed 


THEY  are  garnering  with  ease, 
the  harvest  whose  seeding 
caused  us  to  be  beaten  with 
many  stripes. 

We  were  cheated  or  bludgeoned 
into  defeat  and  disbandment;  but 
we  neither  recanted  nor  surrend- 
ered. 

In  the  People's  Party  Paper  of 
the  Nineties,  I  fought  for  the  Com- 
mon People  against  Special  Privil- 
ege. The  Fusion  Movement  and 
the  Spanish  War  killed  my  paper, 
and  scattered  or  disheartened  our 
heroic  Old  Guard. 

But  our  time  is  at  hand,  at  last. 
We  are  going  to  ' '  Come  back. ' ' 

For  four  years  ''The  Jeffs" 
have  battled  for  the  unprivileged — 
the  great  mass  of  merchants,  farm- 
ers, laboring  men,  and  men  of  the 
professions,  who  are  the  victims  of 
Trusts  and  Monopolies. 

These  cormorants,  corporations — 
foul  offspring  of  bad  laws  and   of 


wicked  men  in  office — can  be  de- 
stroyed by  removing  the  source  of 
existence. 

We  must  have  juster  legislation. 
We  must  have  better  men  in  office. 

Both  we  can  have  if  the  people 
will  only  act  in  unison  and  with 
energy. 

To  help  in  that  great  work  is  the 
mission  of  The  Jeffersonians. 

To  that  high  and  inspiring  object 
I  am  consecrating  the  remaining 
years  of  my  life. 

But  we  need  co-operation. 

How  deep  is  your  interest? 

How  much  will  you  do? 

Every  man  must  do  his  duty. 

Let  us  come  together,  in  a  great 
stock  company,  and  secure  for  our 
sacred  cause  the  irresistible  and  in- 
dispensable strength  of  Union  and 
Co-operation ! 

May  Almighty  God  move  our 
minds  and  hearts  and  souls  to  do 
our  full  duty! 


Bj;  THE  EDITOR 


THE  elevation  «f  Associate  Jus- 
tice White  to  the  Chief  Justice- 
ship of  the  greatest  court  in 
the  world  has  caused  a  far  more 
universal  discontent  than  has  found 
expression  through  the  press.  In  the 
first  place,  White  did  not  make  a 
good  senator.  Known  and  elected 
as  a  Democrat,  his  votes  were  about 
as  satisfactory  to  the  Republicans 
as  were  those  of  the  late  Senator 
McEnery  from  the  same  state 
(Louisiana).  Furthermore,  he  used 
his  position  to  vote  the  people's 
money  into  his  own  pockets,  just  as 
Taliaferro,  Aldrich,  Guggenheim,  et 
al.  did.  Holding  an  appointment  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  he  retained  his 
seat  in  the  Senate  until  he  could 
give  his  vote  to  the  Sugar  Bounty. 
Inasmuch  as  he  was  a  wealthy  sugar 
planter,  the  unpatriotic  selfislmess 
of  his  conduct  deserved  the  severe 
criticism  which  was  leveled  at  him 
at  the  time. 

The  legal  profession  does  not  re- 
gard White  as  an  able  lawyer;  cer- 
tainly not  the  superior  of  Harlan, 
of  Kentucky,  who  has  been  on  the 
bench  a  much  longer  time.  Why, 
then,  was  the  weaker,  and  younger 
man  in  service  and  experience, 
jumped  over  the  head  of  his  senior 
in  service  and  his  superior  in  abil- 
it^^?    Is  it  because  White  is  ^  Ro- 


man Catholic?  Is  it  because  he  is 
that  type  of  man  who  falls  upon  his 
knees  at  a  public  function  and  kisses 
the  ring  on  the  finger  of  an  Italian 
archbishop? 

***** 

The  newspapers  announce  that 
President  Taft  declared  that  he 
made  the  appointment  of  White 
with  great  reluctance — that  he  did 
not  want  to  promote  White,  but 
"yielded  to  great  pressure."  It  is 
most  unfortunate  for  any  country 
that  these  Italian  priests  should 
have,  in  the  conduct  of  their  busi- 
ness, such  an  invaluable  asset,  a 
''pressure"  to  which  our  Presidents 
always  yield. 

Mr.  Cleveland  yielded  in  the  mat- 
ter of  receiving  Falconio,  whom 
neither  France  nor  England  would 
have  received. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  yielded  in  the  mat- 
ter of  those  millions  of  dollars,  vir- 
tually stolen  by  the  priests  from  the 
Western  Indians. 

As  to  Mr.  Taft,  Falconio  and 
Cardinal  Gibbons  seem  to  have  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  bending  him 
to  their  will.  In  the  Phillippine  Is- 
lands, on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
and  in  the  White  House  the  papal 
intrigants  have  their  own  way  with 
the  easy-going  Taft, 
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nPHE  Japanese  war  scare  and  the 
*  watc'li-word  "Economy,"  give 
promise  of  producing  the  usual  re- 
sults. Not  only  are  huge  appro- 
])riations  demanded  hy  the  heads  of 
departments,  but  new  fields  of  ex- 
penditure are  being  opened  up.  The 
proposed  fortification  of  the  Pana- 
ma (\anal  would  not  only  cost  an 
immense  sum  of  money  for  the  forts 
and  equi]^ment,  but  it  would  prove 
a  constant  and  perpetual  drain  up- 
on our  National  Treasury.  Of 
course  the  neutralization  of  this 
water-way  would  answer  every  pur- 
pose of  the  proposed  fortification 
far  better  than  the  fortification 
would ;  but,  with  the  Federal  Ad- 
ministration, whenever  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  spending  or  not  spending  the 
people's  money,  the  unwritten  law 
and  unbroken  precedent  require 
that  it  be  spent. 


'T^HE  President  and  Ins  advisers 
*  have  agreed  upon  the  sum  of 
$20,000,000  to  be  spent  in  reclaim- 
ing desert  land  by  irrigation.  At 
suitable  places  along  the  water- 
courses of  the  West,  great  dams 
will  be  constructed  for  holding  bach 
in  vast  storage  basins  the  water  of 
the  creeks  and  rivers.  From  these 
central  basins  canals  and  ditches 
will  convey  abundant  sui)plies  of 
water  to  the  parched  land  which 
needs  nothing  but  moisture  and 
good  cultivation  to  produce  crops  so 
abundantly  that  the  annual  output 
of  the  irrigated  farm,  acre  for  acre, 
exceeds  that  of  the  ordinary  farm 
anywhere  from  four  times  as  much 
to  eight  and  ten. 

Whose  money  is  to  be  spent  creat- 
ing this  irrigated  farm,  which  gets 
water  whenever  it  wants  it?  It  is 
the  money  of  the  farmers  who  have 


to  grow  their  croi)S  on  lands  which 
depend  upon  the  clouds  for  the  rain 
and    which    always    get    too    much 

moisture  or  not  enough. 

***** 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  discloses  the  fact  that, 
after  all  the  de])redations  on  our 
])ublic  domain,  we  still  hold  712,000,- 
000  acres  subject  to  homestead  set- 
tlement. Besides  this  there  are,  in 
the  Southern  States,  as  great  an 
area  of  unfilled  land  as  we  are  now 
cultivating  .  I  do  not  allude  entirely 
to  swamps  and  other  overflowed  ter- 
ritory, easily  capable  of  drainage: 
my  reference  includes  the  deserted 
farm,  which  has  become  so  common 
in  Dixie.  The  irresistible  forces 
whicli  are  drawing  population  to- 
ward towns  and  cities,  have  had  the 
same  effect  in  the  South  as  in  the 
North.  Vacant  land,  by  the  thous- 
ands of  acres,  is  to  be  seen  in  every 
Southern  state.  In  Virginia,  Mary- 
land, South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  ^Mississippi,  Tennessee,- 
farms   can   be   ]»urchased   for   less 

than  the  value  of  the  improvements. 

***** 

This  being  true,  it  is  a  maddening 
injustice  to  burden  the  owner  of  the 
cloud- watered  farm  with  the  ex- 
pense of  creating,  by  expensive  ir- 
rigation, a  competitive  farm  which 
will  take  his  own  money  and 
chea])en  liis  own  products  with  it. 
In  other  words,  the  owners  of  the 
ordinary  wheat,  hay,  tobacco,  and 
cotton  farms  are  compelled  to  main- 
tain, at  their  own  expense,  a  more 
dangerous  competition  than  they 
have  ever  had  before. 


npiIE  fanatics  of  militarism    are 

*     clamoring  for  a  standing  army 

of  half  a  million  men.    The  railroad 
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lawyer  wlio,  for  some  occult  reason, 
was  selected  by  Mr.  Taft  for  Secre- 
tary of  A\'ar,  declares  that  our  corn- 
try  is  totally  unprepared  to  defend 
itself  from  foreign  invasion.  Our 
naval  establishment  must  be  feelini>' 
Mr.  Dickinson's  implied  contempt 
for  it  quite  keenly.  What  are  all 
those  battleships  for,  if  not  to  inter- 
cejit  an  invading  army  on  the  high 
seas,  and  thus  protect  our  coasts! 
If  our  navy  is  such  a  negligible 
quantity  as  Mr.  Dickinson  would 
have  the  world  believe,  its  deteriora- 
tion since  the  Spanish  War  must 
have  been  quite  rapid.  After  all, 
Mr.  Dickinson's  opinion  on  a  ques- 
tion of  corporation  law  is  probably 
worth  more  than  any  military  sug- 
gestion he  could  make. 


T^IIE  hell-brew  of  New  York  poli- 
*  tics  is  approaching  the  boiling- 
over  point.  Tammany  has  several 
fights  on  the  inside  and  several 
more  on  the  outside.  Mayor  Gay- 
nor  has  never  recovered  the  rugged, 
aggressive  strength  of  character 
that  he  had  before  Gallagher  shot 
him.  He  no  longer  fights  anything: 
and  is,  therefore,  no  longer  a  factor 
of  any  importance. 

The  notorious  Bill  Sheehan,  known 
of  old  as  one  of  Ryan's  jackals,  has 
announced  his  candidacy  for  the 
United  States  Senate ;  and  in  doing 
so  has  scraped  together  a  lot  of  the 
most  soul-soothing  verbiage  that 
ever  graced  a  political  pronuncia- 
mento. 

As  to  Hearst,  he  is  still  con- 
secrated to  the  holy  service  of  the 
Harriman  railroad  system,  the 
Diaz  despotism  in  Mexico,  the  Jap- 
anese war  scare,  and  the  "you- 
tickle-me — I-tickle-you ' '      combina- 


tion   with   John  R.  Walsh,    of    the 
AVashington  Post. 

As  to  Roosevelt,  he  is  apparently 
doing  his  level  best  to  digest  and 
assimilate  the  unprecedented  quan- 
tity of  cold  shoulder  which  he  was 
made  to  swallow  in  the  November 
elections. 

***** 

The  most  peculiar  phase  about  the 
present  political  situation  is  the 
placidity  and  quietude  which  have 
followed  so  closely  upon  the  election 
of  so  manv  Democrats  to  office.  The 
fierce  winds  ceased  to  blow,  and  the 
mountainous  waves  to  roll  almost 
immediately  after  those  Democrats 
got  their  commissions.  Seldom  has 
such  a  calm  followed  such  a  storm. 

To  our  amazement,  we  discover 
that  the  high  cost  of  living  is  not 
torturing  the  overburdened  people 
as  it  did  last  fall  and  summer.  The 
wickedness  of  Mr.  Taft,  his  Cabinet, 
and  his  Congress,  is  not  quite  so 
hagrant  as  it  was  a  few  months  ago. 
The  extravagance  of  the  Federal 
government  is  not  viewed  with  the 
alarm  that  found  such  constant  and 
violent  expression  prior  to  the  elec- 
tion. 

The  passionate  ardor  with 
which  certain  Democratic  politicians 
pleaded  the  cause  of  Old  Man  Pee- 
pul  during  the  campaign  has  been 
superseded  by  a  serene  philosophy 
which  reconciles  itself  to  the  inevit- 
able and  leaves  Mr.  Peepul  to  pad- 
dle his  own  canoe.  While  he  was 
running  for  office  last  year,  the  aver- 
age Democrat  spoke  and  acted  like 
a  man  who  was  just  determined  to 
invade  the  Jungle  and  slaughter 
wild  animals.  He  was  not  only  go- 
ing to  do  this  with  all  his  might, 
but  he  was  going  to  do  it  with  all 
possible  celerity. 
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Now,  how  changed  it  all  is!  He 
sees  things  in  a  different  light.  The 
commission  and  the  salary  are  con- 
vincing him  that  conditions  are  not 
as  desperate  as  they  were  when  the 
opposing  candidate  was  in  the  field. 
He  suspects  that  the  burdens  of  the 
people  have  been  the  subject  of  ex- 
aggeration. His  general  attitude  is 
one  of  composure,  circumspection, 
patriotic,  statesmanly  self-restraint. 
He  cannot  afford  to  do  anything  in 


a  hurry.  He  publishes  reassuring 
declarations  of  his  intention  to  go 
slow.  He  will  not  do  anything  to 
disturb  business.  Rashness  is  not 
to  be  thought  of.  Conservatism — 
the  hateful  word  of  last  summer — is 
not  so  offensive  as  it  was  when  the 
Republicans  used  it. 

To  put  it  another  way,  the  Demo- 
crats are  simply  giving  evidence  of 
the  fact  that  the  Special  Interests 
liave  merely  swapped  horses  again. 


Resurgam! 


J.  T,  Hudson 


There  is  a  touch  of  winter  in  the  air; 
Its  icy  tokens  vibrate  everywhere, 
cflnd  vernal  glories  whisper  a  farewell 
On  mead  and  moore — o'er  dale  and  dell; 
The  days  grow  short — the  year  grown  old — 
The  emerald  hues  change  into  gold. 
And,  robed  in  her  gorgeous  witchery. 
Nature  proclaims  her  valedictory— 
Not  in  the  murky,  sombre  hues  of  night. 
But  in  the  garniture  of  light. 
Prophetic  of  another,  brighter  dawn — 
Frail  emblems  of  another  Easter  morn  ! 

■V  -v  "V  -r- 

May  it  be  thus  when  to  me  shall  come 
Life's  sunset  and  the  summons,  "home  "! 
May  my  last  days  be  brightest  and  display 
Their  sunnier  links  e'er  grim  decay 
Shall  claim  me,  when  on  Nature's  breast. 
Alike  the  leaf,  I  sink  to  rest! 
And  may  I  know  beyond  life's  bourne 
There  is,  thank  God,  the  resurrection  morn! 


Stonewall  Jackson 


A  Strange   Incident   in   a   Remarkable   Career — How  a  Northern 

Rifleman  Tried  to  Slay  the  Confederate  Hero— The  Bullet 

Misses  Its  Mark — A  Guardian  Angel 


VFrom  "Rifle  Shots  and  Bugle  Notes") 


THAT  was  an  awful  day  when 
the  Confederate  lion,  Stone- 
wall Jackson,  crept  upon 
Hooker,  hidden  in  the  Wilderness. 
Lee  on  one  side,  Jackson  on  the 
other,  and  the  woods  around  Chan- 
col  lorsville  shook  and  trembled,  and 
wore  almost  swept  from  the  face  of 
the  earth  by  the  whirring  round 
shot,  the  lussing  shell  and  the 
screaming  grapeshot.  Men  were 
struck  stone  dead  as  the  battle  line 
advanced  or  retreated.  White  face 
recruits  and  bronze  face  veterans 
were  torn  to  fragments  and  hurled 
against  the  living.  Wounded  men 
fell  in  their  tracks  to  be  crushed  in 
the  earth  by  the  great  limbs  cut 
from  the  trees  by  shot  and  shell. 
The  roar  of  guns,  the  crackle  of 
musketry,  the  fierce  shots  and  awful 
groans  made  such  a  hell  upon  earth 
of  that  battle-field  as  was  seldom 
seen,  before  or  after. 

Fighting  Joe  Hooker  was  in  a 
box,  but  not  a  man  in  his  great  army 
dreamed  that  it  was  so  until  the 
long  gray  line  of  Stonewall  Jackson 
came  creeping  through  the  quiet 
forest  at  three  o  'clock  on  that  ever- 
to-be-remembered  2d  of  May,  1863. 
The  light  earthworks  had  been 
thrown  up  to  face  another  way, — 
toward  Lee.  All  lines  faced  Lee ;  all 
men  were  looking  for  Lee  when 
three  divisions  of  Confederates, 
moving  with  soft  step,  took  Hook- 
er's army  in  the  rear,  and  drove 
one  brigade  pell-mell  into  and  over 


anotlier,  until  veteran  soldiers  were 
without  strength  or  presence  of 
mind. 

That  awful  night,  when  the 
woimded  were  buried  alive  in  the 
woods,  and  the  dead  were  thicker 
than  the  leaves  just  broadening  into 
full  life,  a  report  ran  through  the 
reorganized  ranks  that  the  great 
Stonewall  Jackson  had  been  killed. 
Thousands  believed  it,  but  three  of 
us,  lying  side  by  side  in  the  new 
battle  line  born  after  night  came 
down,  put  no  faith  in  the  rumor. 
Why  we  did  not  is  what  I  started  to 
write  about. 

Stuart 's  cavalry  had  been  follow- 
ing up  Hooker's  army,  but  it  was 
like  a  rat  following  the  footsteps  of 
a  horse.  Lee  was  so  far  away  and 
coming  up  so  slowly  that  Hooker 
had  time  to  throw  up  light  earth- 
works, seize  the  best  ground,  fell 
trees  to  protect  his  flanks,  and  make 
ready  to  shatter  and  hurl  back  the 
expected  attack.  On  the  2d  day  of 
May  his  soldiers,  hidden  in  the 
woods  or  lying  in  the  fields,  washed 
their  clothing,  wrote  letters  home, 
made  comfortable  beds  for  them- 
selves, and  were  not  in  the  least 
troubled  about  what  another  week 
would  bring  forth.  As  a  deep  river 
suddenly  bends  to  avoid  a  bluff,  so 
did  that  great  army  of  Lee's  bend 
to  avoid  the  AVilderness.  It  split 
in  two,  to  attack  at  a  given  hour  on 
both  sides,  and  Joe  Hooker  sat  in 
his  tent  and  congratulated  himself 
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on  the  impregnable  position — con- 
sidered impregnable  by  him — where 
two  great  highways  ran  along  the 
rear  of  half  of  his  army.  So  nni- 
versal  was  the  feeling  of  security 
that  soon  after  noon  three  infantry- 
men started  out  to  beg,  buy,  or  for- 
age food. 

Siegel's  corps  was  on  Hooker's 
west  flank,  and  commanded  that  day 
by  Howard.     Part    of    this    corps 
faced  the  old  turnpike  and  plank 
road,  part    faced    the    other    way. 
Most  of  the  men  were  hidden  in  the 
woods  and  behind  ridges;  and   up 
the   broad   highway,   which   should 
have  been  first  looked  to,  Stuart  was 
pushing  his  cavalrymen  as  skirm- 
ishers.   We  three  men  were  beyond 
Siegel's  corps,  and  on  the  point  of 
entering  a  farm-house,  from  which 
everybody  had  fled,  wlien,  less  than 
a  rifle  shot  away,  we  caught  sight 
of  the  Confederate  advance.      The 
cavalrymen  were  advancing  slowly, 
evidently  expecting  to  find  a  heavy 
guard  at  some  point,  but  at  the  time 
we  imagined  that  less  tlian  a  regi- 
ment of  Stuart's  men  were  feeling 
along  to  pick  up  stragglers.    We  at 
least  did  not  fear  them,  and    the 
proposition  to  enter  the  house  and 
secure  a  better  view  of  the  roads 
speedily  conveyed  us  to  a  chamber 
window.     We  could  see  but  little 
more  from  that  post,  but  we  did  see, 
soon  after  reaching  it,  that    same 
Stonewall  Jackson  ride  from  shel- 
ter out  upon  the  turnpike  in    full 
view,  attended  only  by  three  or  four 
officers.    He  had  come  out  there  to 
make  observations.    Like  a  cat  be- 
fore she  destroys  the  mouse,  he  was 
wondering  at  what  point  he  should 
strike  to  disable  his  victim  soonest. 
Grim-minded  and  sour-tempered 
was  the  third  man  of  us,  and  war's 


horrors  delighted  him.  When  he 
had  taken  the  second  look  at  the 
little  party  sitting  on  their  horses 
in  the  open  road  a  wicked  smile 
crossed  his  face  and  he  whispered: 

"By  the  hundred  gods  of  the 
heavens,  but  that  chap  on  the  left 
there  is  Stonewall  Jackson,  and  I'm 
going  to  drop  him. ' ' 

Old  Pete,  our  sour-tempered  com- 
panion, had  a  first-class  Minie  rifle. 
He  had  carried  it  for  several 
months,  in  some  way  escaping  the 
attention  of  the  inspector,  and  in 
some  way  always  secured  ammuni- 
tion for  it.  I  saw  him  in  at  least 
a  half  dozen  instances  shoot  down 
videttes  and  skirmishers  who  seem- 
ed to  be  half  a  mile  away,  and  he 
was  known  throughout  the  regiment 
as  a  dead  shot. 

There  was  considerable  firing 
around  us  from  foragers,  strag- 
glers, and  men  cleaning  their  guns, 
and  a  shot  from  the  window  might 
not  attract  particular  attention. 
Resting  the  heavy  gun  across  the 
window-sill,  and  having  as  steady 
rest  as  hunter  ever  asked  for,  ' '  Old 
Pete"  was  ready  to  keep  his  word. 

I  could  almost  count  the  buttons 
on  Jackson's  coat,  and  there  seemed 
no  escape  for  him.  I  was  watching 
him  when  the  rifle  cracked.  He  had 
a  field  glass  to  his  eye,  and  the  only 
movement  we  could  see  was  a  quick 
motion  of  the  head,  as  if  the  bullet 
had  cut  close  to  his  ear.  The  glass 
was  not  even  lowered.  "Old  Pete" 
swore  a  terrible  long  string  of  oaths 
as  he  realized  his  failure,  but  in  a 
minute  was  ready  again. 

"I  hope  never  to  draw  another 
breath  if  I  don't  kill  him  stone 
dead!"  he  muttered,  as  he  knelt 
down.  Jackson  did  not  face  us  as 
before,   yet  ae  was  a  good    mark 
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even  for  a  musket.  We  watched  him 
as  before,  and  this  time  the  bullet 
must  have  swept  past  his  face,  as 
he  dodged  backward.  The  field 
glass  went  down  then,  but  he  raised 
it  in  an  instant  and  went  on  with  the 
survev. 

"Have  I  got  to  be  a  fool,  or  have 
I  grown  blind"?  howled  out  Pete, 
as  he  looked  down  upon  his  un- 
harmed victim.  "I'll  kill  him  this 
time  or  shoot  myself  in  this  cham- 
ber." 

It  was  dangerous  to  remain  there 
longer,  as  the  cavalry  had  crept 
nearer,  and  Jackson's  aids  seemed 
.to  have  got  the  idea  that  a  sharp- 
shooter was  posted  near  by.  Yet 
"Old  Pete"  would  have  tried  a 
third  shot  if  the  Confederates  had 
been  in  the  house.  The  target  was 
as  before.  He  took  more  careful 
aim,  and  yet  when  he  fired  he  saw 
the  splinters  fly  from  a  railroad 
over  beyond  the  General.  The  cav- 
alry were  then  close  upon  us,  and 
our  two  muskets  were  lost  in  the 
hurried  flight  from  the  house.  Half 
an  hour  after  that  Jackson  was 
driving  our  brigades  and  divisions 
as  he  willed. 

"I'll  measure  off  the  same  dis- 
tance, shoot  off-hand,  and  bet  my 
life  I  can  shoot  a  soldier's  cap  nine 
times  out  of  ten,"  growled  "Pete," 
as  he  hurried  lorward,  and  sudden- 
ly overcome  by  indignation  and 
chagrin,  he  battered  his  cherished 
gun  against  a  tree  and  destroyed  it. 

As  if  seeking  personal  revenge, 
Jackson's  legions  passed  right  by 
us.  The  nearest  brigade  of  Siegel's 
corps  was  picked  up  and  dashed  to 
pieces  as  a  strong  man  would  lift 
and  hurl  a  child.  Running  along 
with  the  amazed  and  frightened 
fnep,  but   bee^ripg   off   toward   our 


own  division,  we  picked  up  other 
muskets  to  defend  our  lost  ones. 
Reaching  a  knoll  from  which  we  had 
another  view  of  the  turnpike,  we 
halted  for  a  last  look.  Over  the 
heads  of  the  frightened,  fleeing  sol- 
diers— over  the  ground,  strewn 
with  arms  and  accoutrements — over 
the  blue  smoke,  just  beginning  to 
rise,  we  saw  Jackson  again. 

He  was  far  away,  but  it  was  Jack- 
son. 

"Curse  him,  but  he  has  got  a 
guardian  angel ! ' '  howled  Old  Pete, 
as  he  shook  his  fist  toward  the  turn- 
pike. 

No  other  man  ever  had  a  rifle 
drawn  on  him  at  such  fair  range 
and  escaped  three  cool,  carefully- 
aimed  bullets.  His  escape  sent  a 
thrill  of  superstition  through  each 
mind,  and  from  that  hour  to  the 
moment  when  the  news  of  Jackson's 
death  reached  us,  "Old  Pete"  never 
spoke  a  word.  Soon  a  soldier,  hur- 
rying along,  shouted,  "We  are  all 
right !  Stonewall  Jackson  has  been 
killed  up  the  road  there!" 

"Old  Pete"  leaped  up,  whirled 
around  to  face  the  bearer  of  the 
news,  savagely  shouted  back : 

"You  lie!  you  lie!  you  lie! 
Stonewall  Jackson  can't  be  hurt  by 
shell  or  killed  by  bullet!" 

But  it  was  so.  Lying  in  the  arms 
of  those  who  loved  him,  so  near  us 
that  the  cries  of  our  wounded  must 
have  reached  his  ears,  was  the  mor- 
tally wounded  General  whose  skill 
and  strength  had  no  match.  While 
the  white-faced  dead  looked  up  to 
the  torn  and  shattered  forest  trees, 
while  the  wounded  crawled  here  and 
there  in  their  awful  agony,  while 
the  living  looked  into  each  other's 
anxious  faces  and  wondered  if  an- 
other night  would  fiud  any  of  us 
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there,  the  legions  of  Jackson   were  rested  in  line  of  battle,  having  the 

strangely    silent.    Now    and    then  awful  horrors  of  war  on  every  side, 

came  the  sudden  boom  of  some  great  there  was  one  who  gave  up  his  life 

gun,  sounding  like  a  deep  groan  of  as  he  whispered : 

despair ;  but  there  was  nothing  more  ''Let  us  cross  the  river  and  rest 

to  break  the  silence.     While  men  under  the  shade  of  the  trees." 

4,              4,  4, 

Making  History  With  Air=Ships 

I  Alice  Louise  Lytle 

THE  twentieth  century  will  be  by  Horace  as  a  noted  geometer  and  as- 
classed  in  history  as  the  one  in  tronomer;  he  also  was  ambitious  to 
which  man  dared  most  with  un-  create  a  flying  toy  and  his  pigeon  was 
familiar  powers.  From  the  balloon,  un-  a  success.  We  are  told  it  was  '*a  model 
certain  and  too  clumsy  for  any  sort  of  of  a  dove,  made  in  wood  and  so  con- 
practical  use,  patient  development  has  trived  by  mechanical  arts  of  weights 
slowly  but  surely  resulted  in  a  new  and  wheels,  put  in  motion  by  hidden 
species  of  air-vessel  and  almost  a  new  air,  as  to  fly." 
race  of  men  to  manage  it.  After  these  two  attempts  of  the  an- 

Excepting  that  both  are  able  to  over-  cients  to  overcome  the  force  of  gravity, 

come  the  force  or  attractions  of  grav-  the  matter  of  flying  or  aeronautics  lay 

ity,  there  is  no  other  relationship  be-  in  abeyance  for  many  years.     In  the 

tween  the  balloon  of  our  great-grand-  middle   ages,   seers   and   necromancers 

fathers'  days  and  the  air-ship  of  today,  pretended  to  have  overcome  the  powers 

Man's  longing  for  air-flight  dates  of  air,  and  from  them  to  the  days  of 
back  as  far  as  history  almost;  while  the  Witches  of  Salem  in  our  own  dearly 
the  classical  Avriters  refer  seldom  to  it,  beloved  Massachusetts,  "flying  through 
there  are  two  fables  handed  down,  deal-  the  air"  was  supposed  to  be  only  with- 
ing  with  the  matter.  One  is  that  re-  in  reach  of  those  allied  to  the  Devil, 
lating  to  Daedalus  and  his  son,  Icarus;  Early  iu  the  sixteenth  century  an 
for  the  murder  of  his  nephew  Daeda-  Italian  alchemist  visited  Scotland  as 
lus  was  forced  to  flee  from  Athens  to  the  guest  of  James  lY;  he  claimed  to 
Crete.  Having  later  offended  the  King  be  able  to  fly  and  had  constructed  a 
of  Crete,  Daedalus  was  again  forced  to  pair  of  wings  with  which  to  prove  his 
flee,  and  escaped  from  prison  by  mak-  claim.  After  adjusting  the  cumber- 
ing "wings  of  feathers,  cemented  with  some  wings  he  took  flight  from  the  wall 
wax,  for  himself  and  his  son."  After  of  Stirling  Castle  but  met  with  in- 
cautioning  Icarus  to  follow  him  closely,  glorious  defeat,  and  suffered  broken 
not  flying  too  high  nor  too  low,  Dae-  bones. 

dalus  made  for  the  sea,  but  Icarus  be-  In  the  sixteenth  century  more  de- 
came  frightened  and  flew  too  high,  the  termined  effort  seems  to  have  been 
sun  melted  the  wax  which  held  his  made  by  man  to  emulate  the  birds,  but 
feathers,  and  he  was  drowned  in  the  none  were  successful. 
sea  near  Samos.  Daedalus  was  saved  To  Albert  of  Saxony  seems  to  have 
and  we  are  indebted  to  Ovid  for  this,  come  first  the  idea  of  what  was  needed 
the  first  history  of  the  first  "man-bird."  to  overcome  the  air,  and  he  reasoned 

Archytas  of  Tarentum  is  spoken  of  that  as  heat  floated  above  the  atmos- 
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phere,  if  heat  could  be  enclosed  in  a 
light,  closed  vessel,  the  vessel  would 
float.  Little  was  demonstrated  along 
this  line  until  1670,  when  Francis  Lana, 
a  Jesuit  monk,  conceived  the  idea  of 
floating  a  basket  by  means  of  four  im- 
mense copper  balls  from  which  the  air 
had  been  drawn,  and  which  were  to  be 
of  exceeding  thin  copper ;  the  action  of 
the  sun  was  to  supply  the  heat  neces- 
sary for  their  expansion  and  they 
would  (in  theory)  float  the  basket. 
This  might  be  said  to  be  the  first  idea 
of  the  balloon. 

The  real  inventors  of  the  balloon,  as 
we  know  it,  were  Joseph  and  Stephen 
Montgolfier,  sons  of  a  paper  maker  at 
Annona}',  France.  Their  observations 
of  the  action  and  substance  of  clouds 
filled  them  with  the  idea  of  enclosing 
in  a  bag  or  sack,  the  substance  of  which 
the  clouds  were  composed.  By  con- 
structing a  huge  bag  of  thin  paper, 
they  built  a  fire  beneath  it  and  as  the 
smoke  filled  the  bag,  it  ascended. 

On  the  fifth  day  of  June,  1783,  they 
gave  a  public  exhibition  of  the  first 
balloon  flight.  An  enormous  bag,  com- 
posed of  linen  of  a  fine,  strong  texture 
was  filled  with  smoke  from  burning 
straw;  the  bag  rose  to  an  estimated 
height  of  one  and  a  half  miles,  and  de- 
scended after  the  air  (or  smoke,  as  the 
brothers  thought)  had  become  chilled. 

The  news  of  the  successful  experi- 
ment spread  over  France  and  the  scien- 
tists were  immensely  interested.  The 
next  demonstration  was  made  by  the 
brothers  Robert,  and  there  were  a 
number  of  improvements  in  the  second 
attempt.  Hydrogen  gas  was  used,  and 
the  bag  was  composed  of  fine  silk,  varn- 
ished lightly  to  close  the  pores.  From 
this  time  to  November  21,  1783,  the 
experiments  were  kept  up,  and  on  the 
latter  date  the  first  humans  to  embark 
on  an  "air-ship"  were  the  Marquis 
d'Arlandes,  who  was  a  passenger  in  the 
balloon  of  Pilatre  de  Rozier,  who  had 
been  an  ardent  investigator  and  de- 
monstrator. 


France  seems  to  have  enjoyed  a  mon- 
opoly of  the  "sport  of  flying"  for  many 
years;  there  are  no  records  to  show 
that  the  English  or  any  other  nation- 
ality were  as  interested  as  the  French, 
and  the  United  States  ranks  next  in 
point  of  early  interest.  In  1783  two 
Philadelphia  men,  Rittenhouse  and 
Hopkins,  members  of  a  scientific  so- 
ciety, had  been  experimenting  almost 
along  the  identical  lines  of  the  brothers 
Montgolfier.  The  first  ascent  in  Amer- 
ica was  made  by  a  carpenter,  James 
Wilcox,  who  was  induced  (by  means  of 
money  argument)  to  become  a  passen- 
ger in  a  freed  balloon.  A  small  car  or 
basket  was  attached  to  a  cluster  of 
small  balloons  which  had  been  inflated 
with  hydrogen,  and  the  carpenter  was 
in  the  air  ten  minutes — descending  only 
after  he  had  made  incisions  in  the  bal- 
loons. 

From  balloons  to  air-ships  as  we 
know  them  today  is  a  long,  tedious 
journey.  For  many  years  it  seemed 
impossible  for  the  investigators  and 
experimenters  to  get  away  from  the 
cumbersome  balloon,  clumsy,  unman- 
ageable and  uncertain.  It  remained  for 
the  twentieth  century  to  produce  the 
first  air-ship  along  entirely  new  lines 
and  displacing  for  all  time  the  gas 
bag. 

This  article  will  not  deal  with  a  de- 
scription of  the  scientific  construction 
of  the  various  air-planes,  but  it  will 
draw  attention  to  the  wondrous  strides 
made  in  air  navigation.  Scarcely  a 
magazine  or  a  daily  paper  has  ne- 
glected to  exploit  to  the  fullest,  every 
detail  of  construction  and  a  record  of 
flights  made. 

From  the  table  compiled  by  the  Re- 
view of  Reviews^  we  learn  of  a  recent 
flight  of  one  thousand  one  hundred 
miles:  of  a  round  trip  made  by  Wyn- 
malen,  Paris-Brussels,  in  less  than 
twenty-eight  hours;  of  a  dirigible  bal- 
loon, carrying  seven  passengers,  mak- 
ing the  trip  from  Paris  to  London  in 
less  than  six  hours;  of  Welch  remain- 
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in^  in  the  air  for  more  than  three 
hours. 

Besides  these  tests  for  distance  and 
altitude,  other  sensational  flights  have 
been  made,  notably  that  in  which  an 
aeroplane  carried  a  man  from  Albany, 
NeAv  York,  to  New  York  City. 

It  v.'ould  seem  now  the  science  of 
aeronautics  had  reached  almost  the 
limit  of  its  development,  yet  those  in- 
terested declare  it  has  but  begim. 

As  to  the  value  of  the  flying  machine 
or  the  balloon  in  warfare,  opinions  also 
differ.  No  sooner  does  the  bird-man 
accomplish  feats  of  daring  in  the  drop- 
ping of  bombs  and  the  destruction  of 
mock  fortifications,  when  the  earth- 
man  immediately  invents  guns  and 
mortars  to  carry  destruction  to  incred- 
ible heights  in  the  sky. 


The  toll  of  death  has  been  heavy  in 
the  develoj^ment  of  the  science,  but  the 
inquisitiveness  of  man  is  insatiable, 
and  he  will  probably  continue  to  ex- 
periment, develop  and  risk  until  there 
is  nothing  new  in  shape,  cut  nor  de- 
sign to  accelerate  the  speed  of  the  fu- 
ture air-ship.  And  it  is  a  fascinating 
study — with  nothing  to  soften  nor  les- 
sen the  danger  which  comes  from  fail- 
ure or  mistake. 

As  nerve,  judgment  and  poise  enter 
so  absolutely  into  the  make-up  of  the 
successful  aeronaut,  who  knows  but 
humanity  may  be  benefitted  largely  by 
tlie  new  race  of  bird-men? 

Surely  the  attributes  needed  for  suc- 
cess bespeak  clean  living  and  sobriety, 
and  these  are  worth  developing  even 
among  so  small  a  part  of  humanity  as 
the  bird-men  represent. 
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Lend  Me  Your  Eyes 

Ralph  M.  Thomson 

Lend  me  your  eyes,  and  let  them  light  for  me 
The  hidden  pitfalls  in  life's  treacherous  way ; 

I  am  so  blind  I  fear  I  cannot  see — 
/  need  their  star-shine  lest  I  go  astray. 

Take  my  rough  hand,  and  lead  me,  dear,  along — 
Keep  yet  more  close,  that  you  may  hear  my  call; 

For  I  am  weak,  but  you  are  brave  and  strong, 
cRnd  I  may  stumble,  and,  in  stumbling,  fall. 

Be  mine,  your  heart,  and  let  it  ever  sing 
Eternal  trustfulness  the  journey  through  ; 

What  wealth  of  comfort  it  shall  daily  bring, 
The  while  it  trills  a  melody  of  you  J 

Is  it  too  much,  that  I  may  reach  the  goal. 
To  ask  for  more  than  heart  and  hand  and  eyes?- 

Give  me  the  kinship  of  your  spotless  soul, 
cHnd  mine  shall  rise  triumphant  to  the  skies! 


The  Story  of  Some  Great  Senators 


Oliver  Dyer 


VII,    The   Free-soil   National   Con- 
vention  At  Buffalo. 

BUTLER  had  reason  for  believing 
that  although  Van  Buren  would 
not  demean  himself  by  leading 
a  mere  faction  fight  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  he  would  not  refuse  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  great  national 
movement,  and  a  great  national  move- 
ment had  been  determined  upon.  A 
call  was  issued  for  a  National  Conven- 
tion of  all  those  who  were  opposed  to 
the  extension  of  slavery  into  the  new 
Territories,  to  meet  at  Buffalo,  on  the 
9th  day  of  August.  All  the  States 
were  invited  to  send  delegates  to  the 
Convention,  to  nominate  Free  soil 
candidates  for  the  Presidency  and 
Vice-Presidency.  This  movement  re- 
ceived the  enthusiastic  support  of  the 
disaffected  anti-slavery  men  in  both 
parties,  and  also  of  the  old  line  aboli- 
tionists. The  Convention  was  attended 
by  all  the  anti-slavery  magnates  (ex- 
cept those  who  belonged  to  the  extreme 
Garrisonian  wing)  and  by  thousands 
of  the  rank  and  file.  There  was  a 
sprinkling  of  delegates  from  Delaware, 
Maryland  and  Virginia ;  and  one  of 
the  Virginia  delegates  electrified  the 
Convention  by  announcing  that  he  was 
"'from  the  south  of  Mason's  and 
Dickenson'' s  line."  I  was  in  attendance 
to  report  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
vention for  publication  in  pamphlet 
form. 

AVhen  the  Convention  got  under  way, 
it  was  discovered  that  the  preference 
for  John  P.  Hale  as  the  candidate 
of  the  party  was  strongly  predominant 
and  seemingly  irresistable.  To  make 
matters  worse.  Van  Buren  coquet- 
ted with  the  Convention,  and  sent 
his  friends  a  letter,  in  which  he  re- 
minded them  of  his  refusal  to  accept 
the  nomination  which  was  tendered  to 
him   at   Utica   in   June,   and   strongly 


hinted  that  it  would  not  be  agreeable 
for  him  to  be  compelled  to  refuse  an- 
other nomination.  He  put  it  delicately, 
and  also  adroitly,  in  these  words : 

"You  know,  from  my  letter  to  the 
Utica  convention,  and  the  confidence 
you  repose  in  my  sincerity,  how  greatly 
the  proceedings  of  that  body,  in  rela- 
tion to  myself,  were  opposed  to  my 
earnest  wishes." 

This  letter  was  received  as  conclusive 
by  the  friends  of  John  P.  Hale.  They 
considered  his  nomination  as  good  as 
made;  and  in  their  blind  confidence, 
they  made  the  same  mistake  which  the 
friends  of  Clay  had  made  two  months 
before  at  Philadelphia.  They  hur- 
rahed, made  speeches — fiery,  eloquent, 
excellent  speeches — and  seemed  to  be 
having  everything  their  own  way. 
Meanwhile,  Seward,  Weed  and  Butler, 
who  read  Van  Buren's  letter  with  a 
native  sagaqity  of  perception  which 
their  OAvn  long  practice  in  writing 
similar  letters  had  sharpened  to  an 
almost  preternatural  keenness,  were 
effectively  working  to  head  off  Hale 
and  bring  Van  Buren  to  the  front. 
Seward  and  Weed,  of  course,  worked 
secretly;  Butler  openly.  They  knew 
that  the  proceedings  of  "'that  body" — 
the  Utica  convention,  which  repre- 
sented only  a  section  of  a  party  in  a 
single  State,  was  quite  a  different 
thing,  in  Van  Buren's  estimation,  from 
the  proceedings  of  a  great  National 
Convention  under  the  control  of  some 
of  the  most  conspicuous  and  influential 
men  in  the  country. 

It  being  certain  that  if  the  Conven- 
tion should  come  to  an  early  vote.  Hale 
would  be  nominated,  a  good  deal  of 
preliminary  business  was  introduced, 
and  opportunity  was  given  to  every 
ardent  orator  to  orate  as  long  as  he 
pleased.  When  the  names  of  candi- 
dates    were     proposed,     Hon.     Henry 
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Dodge,  U.  S.  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
who  was  a  highly  respected  Free-soiler, 
was  put  forward  as  the  opponent  of 
Hale.  Dodge  was  very  popular  in  the 
West,  and  his  name  was  greeted  with 
such  enthusiasm,  it  seemed  as  though 
he  would  carry  oflf  the  prize.  Charles 
Francis  Adams  Avas  also  named  as  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency,  and  his 
name  was  received  with  such  hearty 
cheers  that  the  Hale  men  were  bewil- 
dered. A  message  soon  came  from 
Senator  Dodge,  requesting  his  friends 
to  withdrow  his  name,  and  assign- 
ing ill  health  as  a  reason  why  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  accept  the 
burdens  of  the  candidacy.  It  was  then 
proposed — the  idea  being  started  by 
the  secret  friends  of  Van  Buren — that 
Hale  should  be  nominated  for  the 
Presidency  and  Dodge  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency.  This  proposition  was 
opposed  by  the  friends  of  Adams.  It 
was  also  opposed  by  the  avowed  friends 
of  Van  Buren,  who  were  seeking  to 
gain  time,  perplex  counsel,  weary  pa- 
tience, and  get  the  Convention  into 
such  a  frame  of  mind  as  would  lead 
to  the  adoption  of  their  plan  when  it 
should  be  presented.  After  a  while, 
another  communication  was  received 
from  Senator  Dodge,  refusing  to  allow 
his  name  to  be  presented  to  the  Conven- 
tion for  any  purpose  whatever.  This 
was  a  set  back  to  the  friends  of  Hale 
and  helped  to  complicate  still  more  the 
already  confused  state  of  things. 

And  now,  when  everything  seemed 
to  be  at  cross-purposes,  the  friends  of 
Van  Buren  played  their  wmning  card. 
It  was  proposed,  in  order  to  simplify 
matters,  and  maintain  that  harmony 
which  should  characterize  the  deliber- 
ations of  freemen  met  to  carry  out  a 
great  and  holy  cause,  that  a  committee 
on  nominations  should  be  appointed, 
who  could  consult  calmly  and  quietly 
upon  the  situation,  come  to  definite 
conclusions,  and  report  the  same  to  the 
Convention,  for  its  approval  or  rejec- 
tion, as  the  case  might  be.  This  prop- 
osition was  adopted,  and  the  com- 
mittee on  nominations  was  appointed. 


What  the  views  of  a  majority  of  that 
committee  were,  it  is  easy  to  imagine, 
when  it  is  rememb<>red  that  Butler  and 
his  helpers  knew  just  exactly  what 
they  were  about,  and  that  the  friends 
of  Hale  were  taken  unawares  of  the 
proposition.  The  committee  went  into 
secret  session.  Butler  was  a  member 
of  it,  and  so  was  Salmon  P.  Chase,  the 
President  of  the  Convention,  who  up 
to  that  time  had  been  a  Van  Buren 
Democrat,  and  who  didn't  like  Hale 
nearly  as  well  as  he  liked  Chase. 

Butler  soon  took  the  lead  in  the 
committee.  He  had  made  elaborate 
and  profound  preparation  for  this 
very  crisis,  and  his  management  was 
so  consummately  able  that  it  would 
have  excited  the  admiration  of  Van 
Buren  himself,  could  ho  have  witnessed 
it.  He  first  convinced  the  committee 
that  Van  Buren  would  accept  the  nom- 
ination, if  it  were  unanimously  ten- 
dered to  him.  Then  he  set  at  work  to 
persuade  them  that  Van  Buren  was 
nothing  less  than  a  providential  can- 
didate. Here  was  a  man  who  for  more 
than  a  generation  had  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  his  countrymen ;  who  had 
filled  every  official  position,  from  a 
State  legislator  to  President  of  the 
United  States,  with  conspicuous  ability 
and  integerity ;  whose  name  was  known 
and  honored  throughout  the  civilized 
world — this  great  and  good  and  re- 
nowned man  they  could  now  have  for 
their  standard  bearer  in  the  desperate 
contest  in  which  thej^  were  about  to 
engage  for  the  cause  which  was  so 
dear  to  their  hearts.  His  appeal  was 
successful.  The  committee  began  to  be 
satisfied  that  it  would  give  them  na- 
tional prestige  to  have  Van  Buren  for 
their  candidate.  Butler  then  dis- 
coursed upon  Van  Buren's  admirable 
personal  character,  and  in  winning 
words  set  forth  the  purity  and 
virtues  of  his  private  life.  He  gave  an 
animated  and  picturesque  description 
of  a  visit  he  had  recently  made  him,  at 
his  home  in  Kinderhook.  As  he  was 
describing  the  almost  boyish  activity 
with  which  Van  Buren  went  over  his 
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farm,  and  the  pride  he  took  in  his  fields 
of  grain  and  cabbages  and  turnips,  a 
tall,  gaunt  delegate  from  Ohio,  named 
Brinkerhoff,  slowly  and  spirally  ele- 
vating himself  like  a  jackscrew, 
shrieked  out,  in  shrill,  piercing  tones : 

"Damn  his  cabbages  and  turnips! 
What  does  he  say  about  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  the  Deestrick  of  Co- 
lumby !" 

This  was  a  thunder  clap.  Silence 
reigned,  but  not  long.  The  committee 
spontaneously  burst  into  a  roar  of  min- 
gled laughter  and  cheers. 

To  understand  the  terrific  impact  of 
that  question,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  only  eleven  years  before  (March  4, 
1837),  in  his  inaugural  address,  Van 
Buren,  quoting  from  his  letter  accept- 
ing the  nomination  to  the  Presidency, 
had  said: 

"I  must  go  into  the  Presidential 
chair  the  inflexible  and  uncompro- 
mising opponent  of  every  attempt  on 
the  part  of  Congress  to  abolish  slavery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  against  the 
wishes  of  the  slaveholding  States." 

The  explosition  of  such  an  interro- 
gative bombshell  as  Brinkerhoff  hurled 
at  Van  Buren 's  eulogist  would  have 
utterly  disconcerted  an  ordinary  speak- 
er. But  the  veteran  Butler  was  equal 
to  the  occasion,  and  turned  what  might 
have  been  disaster  into  a  means  of 
triumph.  Thanking  his  "friend  from 
Ohio"  for  thus  bringing  forward  the 
important  subject  of  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
he  would  answer,  from  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  views  and  convitions  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren  on  that  subject,  that  if 
he  should  be  elected  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  if  a  bill  abolishing 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
should  be  passed  by  Congress,  it  would 
receive  the  President's  signature.  This 
assurance  occasioned  great  enthusiasm 
and  was  received  with  prolonged  ap- 
plause and  cheers.  The  feeling  thus 
excited  decided  the  contest  in  the  com- 
mittee. It  was  unanimously  resolved 
to  recommend  Martin  Van  Buren  to 


the  Convention  as  the  Free-soil  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency,  and  Charles 
Francis  Adams  for  the  Vice-President. 
A  platform  of  principles  was  also  pre- 
pared, which  was  so  extreme  in  its 
expression  of  Free-soil  and  anti-slavery 
views  that  it  could  not  fail  to  satisfy 
the  most  uncompromising  members  of 
the  party.  The  (Convention  adopted 
the  report  of  the  committee  entire,  both 
as  to  candidate  and  platform,  and  Van 
Buren  and  Adams  were  nominated 
with  enthusiasm. 

One  of  the  mottoes  put  forth  in  the 
platform  as  a  party  cry,  was:  "No 
more  slave  States;  no  more  slave  terri- 
tories." Soon  after  this  adoption, 
Salmon  P.  Chase  arose  and  said  that  it 
was  thought  best  to  amend  the  plat- 
form in  one  respect,  namely :  Instead 
of  having  it  read  "No  more  slave 
States;  no  more  slave  Territories,"  it 
was  proposed  to  strike  out  the  word 
"more"  in  the  last,  so  the  motto  would 
be:  "No  w,are  slave  States;  no  slave 
Territories."  Nothing  which  oc- 
curred during  the  sitting  of  the  Con- 
vention occasioned  more  intense  enthu- 
siasm than  did  this  proposed  amend- 
ment. For  some  reason  it  seemed  to 
touch  the  inmost  heart  of  the  delegates 
and  the  spectators,  and  it  was  adopted 
with  prolonged  cheering. 

Van  Buren  and  Adams  at  once  ac- 
ce])ted  their  nominations,  and  the  Free- 
soilers,  joyously  throwing  their  banner 
to  the  breeze,  went  into  the  campaign 
with  wild  hurrahs,  shouting  their 
motto,  "No  more  slave  States;  No  slave 
Territories." 

VIII.  The  Triangular  Fight  for  the 

Presidency — Public     Feeling     in 

Washington. 

The  ensuing  triangular  contest  for 
the  Presidency  was  an  exceedingly 
embittered  one.  The  spectacle  of  Mar- 
tin Van  Buren — "New  York's  favorite 
son" — leading  the  anti -slavery  hosts  to 
battle  was  inexpressibly  maddening  to 
the  Democrats,  especially  to  those  of 
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the  South,  and  they  fairly  thirsted  for 
the  blood  of  the  Free-soilers.  The 
friends  of  Henry  Clay  could  not  for- 
give his  alleged  betrayal.  The  Candi- 
dacy of  General  Taylor  did  not  evoke 
any  party  enthusiasm.  Daniel  Web- 
ster said  that  his  nomination  was  one 
not  fit  to  be  made.  Horace  Greeley 
held  aloof  week  after  week,  and  as  it 
was  becoming  apparent  that  the  vote  of 
New  York  State  would  probably  de- 
cide the  contest,  his  action  caused  great 
consternation.  In  this  emergency  it 
was  reported  and  believed  that  the  gal- 
lant Clay,  although  he  would  not  take 
an  active  part  in  the  campaign,  ear- 
nestly desired  the  triumph  of  the  Whig 
cause.  This  conciliated  many  of  Clay's 
friends.  Webster,  not  that  he  disliked 
Taylor  less,  but  that  he  hated  Cass  and 
Van  Buren  more,  was  induced  to  ad- 
dress a  mass  meeting  at  Marshfield,  in 
support  of  the  Whig  cause. 

His  speech  was  a  masterly  one.  He 
analyzed  the  situation  to  the  very  bot- 
tom, and  exhibited  the  practical  issue 
at  stake  in  the  election  in  the  clearest 
light.  No  address  could  possibly  have 
been  better  adapted  to  persuade  dis- 
affected AVliigs  to  return  to  the  party 
ranks  and  vote  the  regular  ticket.  It 
was  widely  published,  and  produced  a 
profound  effect  throughout  the  North- 
ern States.  Greeley  so  hated  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  that  he  could  not  keep  out 
of  the  fight.  He  was  nominated  for  a 
short  term  in  Congress,  and  threw  him- 
self and  the  Tribune  into  the  campaign 
with  his  accustomed  ardor  and  energy. 
Everything  began  to  work,  especially 
in  New  York,  which  was  the  pivotal 
State,  as  Seward  and  Weed  had  fore- 
seen. As  the  contest  went  on,  and  the 
deeper  feelings  of  the  partisans 
were  stirred,  the  anti-slavery  Whigs  of 
the  Empire  State  discovered  that  they 
could  not  play  into  the  hands  of  the 
Barnburners  by  voting  for  Martin  Van 
Buren.  Thousands  of  them  returned 
to  their  party  allegiance,  and  cast  their 
votes  for  Taylor  and  Fillmore.  This 
decid-ed  the  contest.     Aside  from  the 


vote  of  New  York,  Taylor  had  128  and 
Cass  127  electoral  votes.  The  vote  of 
New  York  then —  as  so  often  before 
and  since — determined  on  which  ban- 
ner victory  should  perch;  and,  owing 
to  the  vast  Democratic  bolt  in  favor 
of  Van  Buren,  Taylor  got  the  vote  of 
the  Empire  State,  by  a  small  plurality, 
which  gave  him  37  majority  in  the 
^AHiig  party  again,  and  for  the  last 
time,  into  Federal  power. 

It  was  only  a  month  after  this  bitter 
contest  was  ended  that  the  session  of 
Congress  began,  and  the  animosities 
and  heartburnings  which  had  been  en- 
gendered by  the  fight  were  carried  to 
Washington.  On  the  fifth  day  of  the 
ensuing  March — the  fourth  coming  on 
Sunday — General  Taylor  was  to  be 
inaugurated,  and  a  ^Vhig  administra- 
tion, with  an  anti-slavery  Vice-Presi- 
dent to  preside  over  the  Senate,  was 
to  come  into  power.  It  was  understood 
that  William  H.  Seward,  of  New  York, 
and  SalmonP.  Chase,  of  Ohio,  were  to 
be  elected  United  States  Senators  from 
their  respective  States.  Seward  and 
Chase  were  detested  by  the  South,  and 
the  idea  that  they  were  to  come  into  the 
Senate  was  intolerable  to  some  of  the 
Southern  Senators.  In  addition  to  all 
these  irritating  influences,  an  exasper- 
ating rumor  was  circulated  that 
Seward  had  won  th  e  confidence  of 
General  Taylor — who  spoke  of  him  as 
"the  great  Mr.  Sew^ard  of  New  York" 
— and  would  be  influential  in  shaping 
his  administration.  All  these  things 
helped  to  increase  the  excitement  with 
regard  to  slavery  and  abolition,  which 
already  ran  so  high  that  it  had  occa- 
sioned mobs  in  Boston,  in  New  York, 
and  in  Philadelphia.  Anti-slavery 
meetings  were  often  'interrupted  by 
mobs  in  New  York.  I  was  present,  as 
a  reporter,  at  several  such  interrup- 
tions, and  on  one  occasion  had  my  hand 
trodden  upon  by  a  ruffian  who  leaped 
upon  the  table  at  which  I  was  writing. 
Sometimes  the  tables  would  be  over- 
turned and  the  legs  torn  out  for  bludg- 
eons.   As  we  reporters  were  young  and 
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enthusiastic  in  our  profession,  and  were 
endowed  with  a  fair  talent  for  table 
leg,  we  sometimes  got  in  a  little  good, 
concussive  work  on  the  crania  of  the 
disturbers  of  our  peace  and  our  notes. 
In  Washington,  moderate  anti- 
slavery  men  were  socially  ostracised  in 
slave  holding  circles,  an  abolitionist's 
life  was  sometimes  believed  to  be  in 
danger,  and  personal  collisions  were 
perpetually  imminent.  It  was  rum- 
ored that  the  Southern  leaders  had 
concerted  a  scheme  for  the  introduction 


of  slavery  into  the  new  Territories. 
This  greatly  excited  the  opponents  of 
slavery  extension,  and  they  determined 
to  oppose  and  defeat  the  alleged  scheme 
at  all  hazards;  and  it  was  in  the  col- 
lision which  it  was  expected  would 
occur  in  the  strife  upon  this  subject, 
that  the  statesmen  of  that  day  appre- 
hended danger  to  the  country. 

Such  was  the  political  and  social 
situation  at  Washington,  on  the  open- 
ing of  the  second  session  of  the  Thir- 
tieth Congress,  on  December  4th,1848. 


(to  be  continued.) 


From  Shore  to  Shore 

In  the  Steerage  Cabin 


Helen:Gray 


YEARS  ago,  in  the  eighties,  a  stu- 
dent stood  on  the  deck  of  a  then 
trans- Atlantic  ''palace",  anchored 
at  Queenstown,  and  watched  a  wave  of 
emigrants  pour  over  the  gangway  into 
the  steerage  quarters  below.  A  solemn- 
faced  herd  of  humanity  was  taking 
passage  for  the  new  world. 

There  were  so  many  of  them.  The 
agent  was  obliged  to  hustle  them  down 
the  gangway  as  if  they  were  hustling 
cattle.  The  women  Avore  shawls  over 
their  heads,  and  hugged  bundles  and 
babies,  and  the  men  hugged  babies  and 
bundles,  too.  In  fact  babies  and  bun- 
dles are  a  conspicuous  element  in  the 
steerage. 

Indifferently,  even  woodenly,  the 
student  gazed  down  upon  the  scene. 
AVhat  connection  had  they — these  hu- 
man inferiors,  with  the  first  class  pas- 
sengers of  a  trans-Atlantic  line? 

The  scene  was  destined  to  hold  a 
first  place  in  the  art-gallery  of  the 
student's  soul;  and  years  after,  when 
sociological  problems  had  been  pon- 
dered upon,  and  the  picture  had  become 


a  painting,  she  would  sometimes  stand 
before  it  in  her  mind's  eye,  and  recall 
that  Father  Ryan  the  beloved  "Poet  of 
the  Confederacy",  was  the  child  of 
Irish  emigrants;  and  that  "Margaret", 
the  illiterate,  the  first  Avoman  to  whom 
the  new  world  was  to  erect  a  monu- 
ment, was  once  a  baby  emigrant. 

A  few  weeks  ago  on  a  sunny  morn- 
ing, the  writer  found  herself  at  the 
White  Star  Line  dock,  in  New  York, 
where  lay  the  huge  steamer  "Adriatic", 
726  feet  long,  25,000  gross  tonnage. 
Before,  when  she  had  crossed  the  At- 
lantic, it  had  been  on  a  steamer  of  the 
Inman  line,  441  feet  long,  4,625  gross 
tonnage.  Size  and  safety  are  the  fac- 
tors in  the  shipbuilding  world  of  today. 
Until  three  years  ago,  the  "Adriatic" 
held  the  championship  for  size  of  the 
world. 

SomeAvhat  wiser  than  she  was  on  her 
first  trans- Atlantic  voyage,  this  lay 
student  of  sociological  subjects,  halted 
at  the  gang-way,  over  which  hung  a 
sign -board  which  read,  "Third  Class". 
This  is  the  new  name  for  steerage  pas- 
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tsengers.  1  kittle  groups  of  national- 
ities stood  here  and  there;  and  every 
conceivable  language  was  agitating  the 
air,  hands  and  eyes  and  tongues  alike, 
appearing  to  converse.  There  was  a 
continuous   stream   of    fresh    arrivals. 

A  small  wooden  box  suggested  an 
observation  post.  Near  it  stood  a  group 
of  Italians  in  which  two  young  men 
figured  as  principals.  Every  minute 
or  two  the  elder  would  place  his  hands 
on  the  younger  man's  shoulders  and 
kiss  him  on  either  cheek,  while  both 
shed  copious  tears.  In  another  group 
a  young  woman  with  a  bunch  of  red 
blossoms  was  bidding  adieu  to  an 
adorer.  Women  and  children  squat- 
ted about  among  boxes  and  bundles, 
and  fathers  promenaded  with  crying 
infants  in  their  arms,  the  man  parent 
seeming  to  have  as  much  the  care  of  the 
children  as  the  woman. 

Bundles  and  people  had  nearly  van- 
ished up  the  gang-way,  when  a  young 
''Exile  of  Erin",  en  passant,  suggested 
that  "our  class"  had  "most  all  gone 
aboard";  which  remark  prompted  the 
lay  student  to  gather  together  her  traps, 
and  to  proceed  to  do  likewise.  Way 
down  on  the  other  end  of  the  dock, 
a  full  block  way,  the  de-lux  cabin 
passengers  were  heading  up  a  gang- 
way, and  half  way  between  showed  the 
second  cabin  trail.  But  the  sociolog- 
ical inquirer  experienced  no  unworthy 
pangs  of  envy.  She  was  actually 
charmed  with  the  situation  as  it  was. 

It  is  a  far  cry  to  the  time  when  the 
steerage  class  passengers  were  huddled 
together  "like  cattle"  on  a  ship.  In  the 
"Adriatic"  the  first  class  passengers 
are  berthed  amidphip  and  forward; 
the  second  class  just  abaft  midship, 
and  "Our-class"  aft.  There  were  only 
280  of  us,  and  we  had  a  splendid 
stretch  of  deck  at  the  stern  from 
whence  a  phosphorescent  sea  was  ob- 
servable at  night,  and  the  beautiful 
trail  of  the  ship  by  day.  A  few  trips 
previous,  travelling  West,  there  were 
eighteen  hundred  on  our  deck,  when 
it  could  not  have  been  agreeable,  to 
say  the  least. 


Some  of  the  state-rooms  prepared 
for  our  class  were  very  good.  In- 
deed they  could  pass  for  first-class 
on  many  sea  and  river  steam  boats; 
but  there  were  some  that  were  so  far 
down  in  the  hold  that  their  portholes 
must  have  showed  just  above  the  plim- 
soll  mark  on  the  ship,  and  when  days 
are  "dark  and  dreary",  these  port-holes 
have  to  be  kept  closed.  These  rooms 
receive  air,  for  the  most  part,  through 
ventilating  shafts.  The  mattresses  in 
these  rooms  are  not  very  soft,  and  they 
are  manufactured  especially  for  this 
class,  and  never  used  but  for  one  voy- 
age, being  burned  when  the  ship  reaches 
its  destination.  The  rooms,  too  are 
fumigated  every  voyage.  Caution,  the 
right  rule  at  sea,  being  strictly  obser- 
ved here. 

It  seemed  only  a  little  while  after  the 
ship  had  pushed  off  (and  let  me  remark 
here  that  the  people  forward,  in  the 
first  and  second  cabins,  didn't  have 
near  the  crowd  to  see  them  off  that  we 
did),  when  the  gong  for  dinner 
sounded. 

In  1820,  when  the  emigration  move- 
ment started,  we  would  have  to  get  in 
line,  when  victual  time  came,  each  with 
a  tin  plate  in  his  hands,  and  march  to 
the  steward  to  have  them  filled,  or 
perhaps  half-filled,  with  victuals. 
Father  Ryan's  parents,  and  Margaret's, 
had  to  do  that  way.  But  progress  has 
changed  all  that.  Our  dinning-room 
was  large,  with  plenty  of  tables,  and 
there  was  a  waiter  for  each  table. 

Finlanders,  Pole,?,  Greeks,  Ameri- 
cans, Russian  Jews,  Germans,  Danes, 
Italians,  every  nationality  was  repre- 
sented. But  I  noticed  that  the  stew- 
ard had  discriminated,  and  that  the 
women  who  wore  their  heads  tied  up 
in  handkerchiefs,  were  placed  way 
down  at  the  other  end  of  the  room. 

There  was  a  menu,  let  me  tell  you, 
with  a  picture  of  the  ship  on  it,  and  we 
had  vegetable  soup,  fresh  bread,  cabin 
biscuits,  boiled  mutton  with  caper 
sauce,  turnips,  potatoes,  and  ceraline 
pudding.  For  tea  that  evening,  we  had 
pork  and  beans,  fresh  bread  and  butter, 
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stewed  apples  and  rice  and  tea  and 
coffee.  The  steward  told  me  that  there 
were  eight  bakers  and  one  confectioner 
on  this  ship,  and  that  the  bread  for  the 
third  class  is  made  out  of  the  same 
flour,  and  by  the  same  bakers,  as  that 
for  the  first  class.  He  said  that  they 
had  to  have  a  special  cook  for  the 
Hebrews. 

I  was  a  little  doubtful  as  to  whether 
I  cared  to  use  the  same  knives  and 
forks,  and  eat  out  of  the  same  plate'', 
that  those  Armenians,  and  like  class, 
at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  did ;  and 
I  communicated  my  anxiety  to  the 
steward  who  told  me  that  the  dishes  at 
every  table  were  washed  separately,  by 
the  waiter  of  the  table. 

Opposite  me  at  the  table  sat  a  num- 
ber of  miners,  who  were  enroute  to 
Africa  and  Australia.  One  of  them  re- 
minded me  of  the  "drain  man"  in  "The 
Servant  of  The  House".  The  "Exile 
of  Erin"  sat  next  but  one  to  me.  He 
had  been  out  in  Montana  for  nine  years, 
and  was  going  to  Africa  to  trap  ani- 
mals for  museums  and  menageries,  and 
take  care  of  sick  animals.  There  was  a 
black-smith  whose  health  was  not  good 
in  America;  and  his  wife  who  had 
formerly  worked  in  a  factory  in  Birm- 
ingham. There  was  a  very  pretty 
young  English  woman  with  a  baby  who 
had  a  face  like  Napoleon's.  She  had 
had  a  tiff  with  her  husband,  and  when 
she  had  reminded  him  that  she  "could 
go  home  to  Mother",  he  had  snipishly 
replied,  "Well,  go  home  to  Mother". 
Whereupon,  on  the  sly,  she  picked  up 
Napoleon,  and  was  now  on  her  way 
"home  to  Mother".  She  seemed  to  en- 
joy the  joke  hugely,  that  when  he  re- 
turned home  that  night,  he  would  find 
that  she  had  "gone  home  to  Mother." 

The  man  next  me  on  the  right  was  a 
mechanic.  I  shall  remember  him  par- 
ticularly, for  at  breakfast  the  follow- 
ing morning,  the  waiter  asked  me  what 
I  thought  of  the  storm. 

"Storm!  I  didn't  know  we  had  a 
storm.  We  didn't  hear  it  down  in  the 
hold". 


"Oh  yes.  We  'ad  quite  a  'storm, 
thunder  and  lightning;  didn't  you 
'ear  it"? 

"I'm  afraid  of  storms  at  sea,  aren't 
you?"  I  remarked  to  the  mechanic  who 
sat  next  to  me. 

"No,  lady",  he  answered  emphatic- 
ally. "When  I  goes  to  sea,  I  places  my 
life  in  the  'ands  of  God,  and  thinks  no 
more  of  it." 

The  rebuke  was  remembered,  for  that 
evening  when  squally  weather  arrived 
again,  I  was  without  fear. 

There  was  but  one  American  at  the 
table.  He  was  from  Massachusetts. 
When  the  subject  of  improvement  in 
the  steerage  accomodation  came  up,  he 
said  "Yes,  there  is  continuous  improve- 
ment, and  it  started  from  the  time 
slavery  was  abolished."  Whereupon 
the  lay  student,  whose  grandfather 
owned  slaves,  and  liberated  some  of 
them,  gave  him  a  little  piece  of  her 
mind.  He  gave  her  a  little  piece  of 
his,  too.  The  mechanic  said  that  the 
negro  of  slavery  time  was  a  better 
creature  than  the  negro  of  to-day,  and 
the  "Exile  of  Erin"  agreed  with  him. 

On  the  third  day  out  we  ran  into 
fair  weather,  but  in  foul  as  in  fair, 
our  vessel  rode  the  waves  steadily. 

Although  our  class  was  berthed  at 
the  stern,  where  the  twin  screws  do 
their  work,  scarcely  any  motion  was 
perceptible.  To  a  very  considerable 
extent  superiority  in  size  and  speed, 
make  for  steadiness. 

Do  we  moderns  realize  the  advances 
we  enjoy  over  our  grand-parents,  in 
the  inventions  and  devices  which  make 
for  safety  and  comfort  at  sea  ? 

Steam  carries  us  across  the  deep  in 
one-half  the  time  that  sail  power  did; 
twin-screws  afford  immunity  from 
break-down — practically.  The  substi- 
tution of  steel  and  iron  for  wood, 
lessen  the  danger  from  fire  and  col- 
lision; the  most  progressive  Atlantic 
steamers  are  fitted  with  double  bottoms 
when  needed,  subdivided  into  sepa- 
rate compartments  by  water-tight  bulk- 
heads- having-  self-acting-  water-tight 
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doors.  It  is  possible  for  a  vessel  to 
steam  on  her  way  in  safety  even  if  one 
or  more  of  these  sections  has  been  in 
collision. 

Add  to  this,  these  great  Atlantic 
vessels  are  fitted  with  the  Marconi  sys- 
tem of  wireless  telegraphy.  In  case  of 
danger,  the  Adriatic  could  send  a  mes- 
sage to  anyone  of  many  vessels  within 
a  radius  of  250  miles  of  her.  As  the 
European — American  vessels  follow 
more  or  less  the  same  trail,  it  would  be 
surprising  if  her  signal  was  not  an- 
swered. 

The  steerage  is  a  beneficiary  of  these 
"•progresses"  as  well  as  those  not  so 
near  the  poverty  line. 

What  is  to  be  said,  too,  on  the  side 
of  luxury?  Bearing  in  mind  that  the 
appointments  are  the  best,  the  Adri- 
atic is  fitted  with  a  Turkish  bath,  a 
plunge  bath,  a  gymnasium,  a  library, 
a  laundry,  electric  bells,  telephones  and 
lifts.  She  has  a  dark  room  for  photog- 
raphy, and  she  runs  a  newspaper.  She 
can  accomodate  three  thousand  souls — 
this  floating  city. 

This  company's  prodigious  vessels, 
the  "Olympia"  and  "Titanic"  (now 
building)  will  be  nine  hundred  feet  in 
length,  and  boast  a  tonnoge  of  forty- 
five  thousand  tons,  which  is  a  kingly 
jump  from  the  frst  littel  steamer  (three 
hundred  tons)  to  cross  the  big  sea.  It 
is  claimed  that  these  two  vessels  will 
be  a  revelation  to  ocean  travellers 
They  are  being  fitted  with  triple  screws 
— a  combination  of  turbine  and  recip- 
rocating machinery;  and  will  have  a 
speed  of  twenty-one  knots  an  hour. 
Among  other  innovations  these  vessels 
will  each  have  a  palm  garden  and  a 
tennis  court.  The  mo^el  of  the  Olym- 
pia, which  is  now  at  the  Japan-Exhi- 
bition in  London,  cost  fifteen  thousand 
dollars. 

But  I  have  disgressed.  The  lava- 
tory arrangements  in  our  department 
were  excellent,  and  the  deck  space  am- 
ple, at  least  for  the  number  of  passen- 
gers carried  on  this  trip ;  but  there  was 
an  element  of  foreigners   (familiar  to 


settlement  workers  of  the  East  side  in 
New  York),  who  were  anything  but 
tid}'  in  their  habits,  and  they  kept  the 
deck-hands  forever  sweeping  and  scrub- 
bing down.  These  people  would  squat 
about  on  the  deck  floor  with  their 
children,  the  men  sometimes  forming 
little  circles  and  playing  cards.  Some- 
times the  deck  would  be  strewn  with 
little  companies  taking  their  "siestas". 

An  accordion  was  occasionally  to 
be  heard,  and  quoits,  bull  lx)ard  and 
other  games  played. 

I  believe  that  these  people  get  as 
much  enjoyment  out  of  life  as  those 
possessing  more  of  this  world's  goods. 
The  only  disturbed  countenances  I  saw 
were  those  of  three  deported  passen- 
gers, and  even  they  waxed  cheerful 
sometimes. 

Some  of  our  people  had  seen  con- 
siderable of  the  world.  Indeed,  tak- 
ing them  in  a  body,  I  shouldn't  wonder 
if  they  had  seen  much  more  of  this 
earth's  surface  than  the  second-cabin 
passengers  had. 

One  had  been  in  Liberia.  "The  Li- 
berians",  said  he,  "have  a  navy,  which 
consists  of  one  boat,  green  with  weeds 
and  barnacles.  The  president  of  Libe- 
ria wrote  to  the  King  of  England  pre- 
vious to  the  Boer  war,  and  informed 
him  that  in  the  event  of  war  between 
England  and  that  country,  the  Liberi- 
ans  would  remain  neutral." 

An  Hungarian  told  me  that  he  had 
saved  two  thousand  dollars  in  the 
States,  and  was  going  home  to  Hun- 
gary where  that  amount  would  be 
equivalent  to  twice  as  much. 

There  were  several  servant-maids, 
Norwegians,  Swedes,  and  French  wom- 
en, who  were  going  home  to  visit  their 
people.  With  their  new  young  men 
friends  they  would  sometimes  gather 
together  and  sing  hyms,  the  young  men 
with  their  arms  about  the  waists  of  the 
young  women,  and  the  heads  of  the 
young  women  occasionally  lighting 
upon  the  3'oung  men's  shoulders. 

There  was  one  woman  who  said  that 
her  husband  painted  pictures. 
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On  the  seventh  clay  out  we  came  in 
sight  of  the  Scilly  Isles.  Several 
light  houses  were  passed,  (the  most 
famous  being  the  Eddystone),  before 
we  rode  in  to  Plymouth  Harbor  from 
whence  in  1620  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
embarked  for  the  new  world.  The 
next  day  we  reached  Southampton. 

"Our-class"  is  a  little  world  of  its 
own;  a  world  in  which  no  artificial 
conventionality  prevents  each  individ- 
ual from  acting  his  real  self.  The 
people  of  this  world  are  an  emotional 
people.  If  they  feel  abused,  they  will 
shake  a  fore-finger  in  your  face.  One 
woman  acted  this  little  role  with  the 
steward.     If  they  are  sorry,  they  will 


cry.  They  are  not  altogether  reason- 
abh'.  They  are  communicative  and 
courteous,  on  the  wliole,  if  you  show 
yourself  friendly. 

A  week  on  the  uiighty  deep  in  the 
steerage  cabin  adds  materially  to  the 
economical  and  sociological  knowledge 
of  the  student  of  these  questions. 
Economics  and  sociologv  are  twin- 
studies  which  should  be  pursued  by 
every  creature  that  has  the  spark 
of  divinity  in  him,  inasmuch  as 
more  than  any  other  branches  of  knowl- 
edge, they  have  to  do  with  human  wel- 
fare. Each  individual  is  personally 
responsible  for  the  sufferings  of  hu- 
man tiy. 


4<  4.  4, 

Social  Australia 


Archibald  Forbes 


1CAX  picture  a  good  many  English 
readers  smile  with  a  supercilious  hu- 
mor of  incredulity  at  the  notion  of 
"Society"  in  Australia.  Among  our 
many  interesting  traits,  there  is  prob- 
ably no  smugness  in  the  world  compar- 
able to  the  complacent  smugness  of  our 
insular  ignorance  in  regard  to  people 
and  things  as  they  obtain  the  Austra- 
lasian colonies.  It  is  not  very  long  ago 
that  I  heard  an  Anglo-Indian  lady, 
embarking  at  Suez  on  a  mail-steamer 
that  had  come  from  Australia,  call  in 
shrll  acents  to  her  ayah:  "Take  my 
children  immediately  out  from  among 
those  wretched  convictbrats !"  When 
Sir  Henry  Parks,  then  Premier  of  New 
South  Wales,  came  among  us  three 
years  ago,  the  belief  was  generally  that 
that  he  was  the  Sir  Harry  Parks  of 
China  fame,  simply  because  a  few  of 
us  had  ever  heard  of  any  other  person 
of  the  name, 

I  saw  an  envelope  the  other  day, 
addressed  by  the  editor  of  a  well- 
known  London  illustrated  paper  to  his 
special    artist:      "Sydney    Exhibition,b' 


New  Zealand."  Mea  culpa!  I  can 
claim  to  have  been  no  less  ignorant 
than  my  neighbors.  For  months  after 
I  had  grown  familiar  with  the  geog- 
raphy of  Australia  by  dint  of  the  ex- 
perience of  travel  in  that  continent, 
every  mail  brought  me  recurrent  shame 
and  confusion  of  face,  because  of  an 
envelope,  the  legend  on  which  copied 
from  the  address  I  had  left  be- 
hind me  on  leaving  home,  ran 
thus:  "Care  of  Argus  Office,  Mel- 
bourne, South  Australia^  The  genial 
scoffer  at  the  notion  of  the  existence  of 
"Society"  in  Australia  has  never  been 
there;  superciliousness  cannot  be  the 
attitude  of  the  traveller  who  has  en- 
joyed the  graceful  cordiality  of  Aus- 
tralian hospitality,  who  has  had  the 
honor  of  familiar  acquaintance  with 
Austraian  ladies  in  their  own  beautiful 
homes,  who  can  reckon  Australian  gen- 
tlemen among  the  most  valued  of  his 
friends. 
The  key-notes  of  the  various  pitches 
lof  home  society  are  well  defined;  each 
"^of  th^  many  pivots  on  which  it  turns 
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are  discernible  to  any  one  who  takes 
moderate  pains  to  investigate  its  phe- 
nomena. There  is  the  social  eddy  of 
which  Marlborough  House  is  the  cen- 
tre. If  the  institution  known  as  the 
"political  salon"  is  not  to-day  in  so 
great  force  as  when  as  yet  Cambridge 
House  had  not  been  converted  into  a 
club,  it  still  is  found  in  a  degree  in  Arl- 
ington Street,  in  Grosvenor  Place,  un- 
der the  roof  of  the  Foreign  Office,  and 
beneath  the  fj»,cade  of  the  Admiral,  as 
well  as,  in  a  modified  sense,  in  some  of 
the  great  country  mansions  with  which 
the  shires  are  studded.  We  have  our 
old  nobility  and  our  nouveavx  riches; 
and  the  social  phase  wherein  a  gradual 
blending  between  these  elements  is  in 
progress,  with  curious  under-contrasts 
of  reluctance  and  eagerness.  We  have 
our  "county  families,"  our  clerical  co- 
teries, our  legal  circles.  Of  such  defi- 
nite centres  society  in  the  Australian 
colonies  in  all  but  wholly  destitute. 
True,  each  colony  has  its  governor,  who 
is  the  personal  representative  of  the 
sovereign.  But  the  colonial  governor 
in  an  infinitesimal  factor  in  colonial 
society.  Nominally  he  is  its  official 
figure-head.  But  while  his  personal 
circle  may  be  quite  narrow  and  casual, 
his  official  circle  has  a  radius  of  all  but 
indiscriminate  scope.  It  may  roughly 
be  said  to  include,  or  at  all  events  to 
be  potentially  inclusive  of,  all  the  co- 
lonial world  that  is  out  of  jail.  I  have 
known  no  colony  to  the  society  of 
whose  capital  its  governor  could  be  re- 
garded as  imparting  any  light  or  any 
shadow  of  its  tone.  "When  Lord  and 
Lady  Dufferin  made  the  salons  of  Rid- 
eaii  Hall  at  once  gay  and  graceful, 
they  were  the  acclaimed  arbiters 
of  Canadian  society;  but  this  influence 
was  unique  phenomenon,  so  far  as  my 
experience  goes.  I  have  known  Co- 
lonial Government  Houses  the  social 
influence  of  which,  in  the  little  area 
over  which  the  ripple  of  that  influence 
spread,  was  hurtful  and  deteriorating, 
because  of  the  element  of  petty  intrigue 
and  sour  narrow  caballing  with  which 


it  was  surcharged.  But  neither  Ottawa 
nor  Cape  Town  is  in  Australia;  of 
whose  Government  Houses  I  simply 
record  my  impression  that  their  society 
influences,  if  not  their  social  influence, 
is  of  scarcely  any  significance. 

Politics,  again,  in  a  society  sense,  are 
as  much  at  a  discount  in  Australia  as 
in  America  itself.  In  that  sense  few 
Australian  politicians  are  held  "pre- 
sentable." The  trade  is  regarded  as 
rather  a  dirty  one.  "Its  handicrafts- 
men may  be  very  decent  kind  of  people 
in  their  kind  of  way,"  so  says  society 
in  effect,  "only  their  way  is  not  quite 
our  way.  We  have  heard  that  they  are 
not  enthusiastically  addicted  to  the 
use  of  soap  and  water;  a  large  propor- 
tion of  them,  as  we  may  have  auricular 
evidence  when  we  please,  are  dubious 
as  to  the  use  of  the  letter  h.  Their 
wives — well,  we  don't  care  to  pursue 
this  branch  of  the  subject.  Their  boots 
— well,  let  us  be  equally  reticent  as  to 
their  boots.  In  effect,  we  don't  care, 
except  in  the  way  of  business,  of  course, 
to  know  those  oratorical  gentlemen, 
who  have  so  glib  a  turn  for  personal- 
ities that  make  the  parliamentary  re- 
ports often  very  nasty  reading."  Of 
course  there  are  exceptions.  There  are 
brave  men  who,  being  gentlemen,  never- 
theless have  thought  it  their  duty  to 
enter  the  arena  of  colonial  politics. 
That  arena,  it  must  be  said,  is  fairly 
wholesome  and  clean-toned  in  South 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Tasman- 
ia; and  in  New  South  Wales  and  Vic- 
toria there  are  venerable  political  per- 
sons still  extant  whose  political  con- 
duct has  never  compromised  their  so- 
cial standing.  But,  for  example,  in 
the  membership  of  the  Melbourne  Club 
there  are  not  six  persons  who  sit  in  the 
Lower  House  of  the  Victorian  Parlia- 
ment; and  these  are  members  certainly 
not  in  virtue  of  their  political  position, 
but,  I  had  almost  said,  in  spite  of  it. 
As  for  Australian  bishops,  no  doubt 
they  wear  on  occasion  lawn  sleeves  and 
purple  aprons,  if  such  be  the  episcopal 
insignia;  but  they  exercise  little  soc- 
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ial  influence  in  virtue  of  their  ecclesi- 
astical position.  As  a  dignitary  the 
Australian  bishop  has  no  prestige. 
His  comparatively  meagre  revenue 
comes  out  of  a  fund  formed  orig- 
inally by  subscription:  he  has  no 
endowment:  he  is  ''my  lord''  but 
by  courtesy.  If  he  chooses  to  call 
his  house  "the  palace"  he  may,  because 
it  is  a  free  country;  but  no  halo  sur- 
rounds it  or  him.  Just  before  leaving 
Australia  I  had  some  pleasant  inter- 
courses with  a  bishop.  I  met  him  cas- 
ually in  Bowen,  a  decaying  coast-town 
of  Queensland.  Assisted  by  a  grinning 
black  gin,  he  was  carrying  his  trunk 
out  of  the  bar  of  a  public-house  in 
which — I  do  not  mean  in  the  bar — he 
had  spent  the  night.  The  gin's  amuse- 
ment was  apparently  caused  by  the 
episcopal  gaiters.  AVhen  his  lordship 
and  the  lady  had  toted  the  trunk  on  to 
a  cart,  he  remunerated  the  latter  with 
a  threepenny-piece,  and  taking  a 
friendly  farewell  of  the  publican's 
wife  whose  tone  I  thought  rather  pat- 
ronizing, he  walked  down  to  the  jetty 
and  took  a  passage  on  the  steamer,  on 
whose  deck,  as  she  wended  her  way 
northward,  I  had  much  interesting  con- 
verse with  him.  His  diocese  is  about 
the  size  of  England.  He  makes  his 
]n-ogresses  through  it  on  horseback, 
the  nags  being  found  by  the  scattered 
settlers.  At  first  they  used,  in  pure  fun, 
to  furnish  him  extensively  with  buck- 
jumpers,  and  lie  in  wait  to  see  the  cat- 
astrophe; but  when  they  found  he  sat 
a  buckjumper  as  if  the  animal  symbol- 
ized the  arch-fiend  himself,  they  took 
him  to  their  hearts.  I  may  add  that  he 
Avorks  harder  than  a  bush  hand,  and 
that  he  lives  on  his  private  income,  re- 
fusing to  draw  his  official  stipend  from 
the  Episcopal  Fund. 

Family,  then,  or  money,  surely  these 
have  social  weight  in  Australia  ?  Inci- 
dentally, yes;  but  not  imperatively. 
Good  birth  tells,  doubtless,  because 
good  birth  may  be  a  prima  faci  vouch- 
er for  desirable  qualities:  but  cer- 
tainly not  in  instances  where  that  vou- 


cher stands  discredited.  And  this  out- 
come is  cruelly  common.  For  so  long 
have  the  Australian  colonies  been  used 
by  the  mother-country  as  a  sort  of 
shoot  for  its  well-born  rubbish,  and  re- 
garded as  regions  whence,  because  of 
their  remoteness,  there  are  comfortable 
ol)stacles  to  the  embarrassing  return 
of  the  ne'er-do-well  scion  of  good  fam- 
ily who  has  at  least  exhausted  the  pati- 
ence of  his  realitives  at  home,  that  good 
family  pure  and  simple  has  become 
something  of  a  drug,  not  to  say  a  by- 
word, in  Australian  communities.  I 
could  fill  an  article  wdth  examples  of 
Avell-born  emigrants  whose  ineradica- 
ble propensities  or  whose  purposeless 
shiftlessness  has  reduced  them  to  the 
most  sordid  Australian  avocations.  It 
was  but  the  other  day  that  I  shook 
hands  with  a  peer's  son  who  is  earning 
his  "tucker"  as  a  station  cook  in  New 
Zealand.  A  Chinaman,  aspiring  to  bet- 
ter things,  had  vacated  the  billet  in  his 
favor.  Poor  fellow !  the  rough  station 
hands,  he  told  me,  used  to  "curse  his 
head  off"  because  of  his  culinary  defi- 
ciencies; and  when  he  tendered  me  his 
hand,  he  made  a  humble  apology  for 
the  greasiness  of  it.  There  is  another 
reason  for  the  feeble  recognition  ac- 
corded to  family  pretentions  per  se. 
Genealogies  in  Australia  are  by  no 
means  a  universally  favorite  study.  This 
is  not  difficult  of  comprehension  in  re- 
spect of  communities  that  are  compara- 
tively new,  yet  that,  spite  of  their  new- 
ness, have  had  antecedents.  The  social 
mot  cVordre  in  Australia  is,  that  a  man 
is  what  he  may  make  himself.  Only,  he 
must  make  himself,  not  alone  wealthy, 
not  only  powerful — indeed,  he  may  not 
make  himself  either ;  but  he  must  make 
himself  individually  pleasant  and  mer- 
itorious, in  a  social  sense,  or  rather,  to 
speak  more  categorically,  in  some  one 
or  more  details  of  the  abstract  social 
eligibility. 

Th^  truth  is  that  society  in  Australia 
is  founded  and  maintained  on  rational 
principles.  It  presents  the  curious  yet 
intelligible  paradox  of  being  close  and 
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yet  open.  That  is,  an3^body  may  aspire 
to  it,  anybody  may  cross  its  threshold 
experimentally,  but  only  people  who 
hove  social  meritorious  attributes  can 
remain  in  it  and  of  it.  The  ineligible 
aspirants  are  sifted  out  by  an  all  but 
imperceptible  yet  an  effectual  process. 
You  can  make  a  social  position  of  a 
kind  here  in  England,  personally  de- 
void howsoever  of  meritorious  social 
attributes,  by  sheer  dint  of  lavish  ex- 
penditure, and  by  the  judicious  pro- 
curement of  influential  sponsors.  You 
can  be  dry-nursed  here,  if  you  are  will- 
ing to  expend  freely,  into  at  least  the 
vestibule  of  society,  and  a  sorry  dirt- 
eating  and  all-around  humiliating  pro- 
cess it  is,  reflecting  credit  neither  on  the 
aspirant  nor  on  the  sponsors,  nor  on 
what  of  society  may  degrade  itself  by 
becoming  a  party  to  the  ignoble  trans- 
action. In  Australis  lavishness  wnll 
hel))  the  aspirant  but  poorly.  Sponsors 
will  avail  him  so  far  as  the  debut  is  con- 
cerned, only  that  these  must  not  allow 
themselves  to  forget  the  responsibility 
which  they  owe  to  the  society  to  which 
they  are  members.  But  the  dehut  made, 
sponsors  will  no  whit  avail  to  bear  the 
neo])hythe  up  lest  he  strike  his  foot 
against  a  stone. 

Socially,  money  w^ill  do  very  much 
in  America;  judiciously  expended,  I 
think  it  will  do  even  more  in  England ; 
in  the  sheer  purchase  of  social  recogni- 
tion it  will  do  curiously  little  in  Aus- 
tralia. There  was,  indeed,  a  time  there 
when,  in  a  social  sense,  the  moneyed 
man  was  regarded  with  actual  suspi- 
cion. And  for  this  there  were  some 
grounds.  The  original  moneyed  man 
might  have  had  unpleasant  antecedents, 
of  which  time  had  not  yet  effaced  the 
memory.  Non  diet  is  not  true  of  fecu- 
nia  in  Australia,  although  it  is  safe  to 
predict  that  with  the  laps  of  years  non 
olehit.  But  now  there  are  a  vast  num- 
ber of  moneyed  men  in  Australia,  and 
the  means  whereby  their  wealth  has 
come  to  them  are  known  as  reasonably 
savory.  They  have  therefore  ceased  to 
be  regarded  with  suspicion.     I  do  not 


think  people  at  home  have  any  idea 
how  large  fortunes  are  in  Australia, 
and  how  many  of  those  large  fortunes 
there  are.  Once  in  South  Australia  I 
had  occasion  to  speak  of  a  friend  who 
had  come  from  the  colony  and  taken 
up  his  residence  in  London.  I  spoke 
of  him  as  a  very  rich  man.  "Oh  no," 
was  the  answer,  "he  is  very  well  off, 
but  we  don't  rekon  him  a  very  rich 
man."  "Why,"  said  I,  "I  understood 
him  to  be  worth  a  quarter  of  a  million  I" 
"Well,  I  hope  he  is  a  little  better  than 
that,"  said  my  interlocutor,  "but  still 
we  don't  rekon  him  here  as  very  rich!" 
I  am  not  going  to  compile  a  roll  of 
Australian  millionaires,  because,  for 
one  thing,  it  would  take  up  too  much 
space.  But  this  I  may  affirm,  that  two 
thirds  of  them  are  not  in  society  nor 
nourish  any  hope  of  ever  being  admit- 
ted within  that  pale.  If  you  find  one 
of  them  inside  of  it,  he  has  not  crossed 
the  palisade  on  the  golden  ladder;  he 
entered  by  the  gate  in  virtue  of  his 
social  attributes.  If  these  are  unsatis- 
factory, you  will  find  him  out  side 
among  the  nettles;  or  again,  it  may  be 
far  away  in  the  bush,  a  man  content 
Avith  himself,  and  caring  for  none  of 
these  things.  For  it  must  be  said  that 
in  Australia  there  is  no  universal  as- 
piration after  the  flower-garden  of  so- 
ciety. But  the  moneyed  aspirant  will 
not  find  that  his  wealth  gives  him  social 
prestige.  There  are  Australians  now 
in  England  who  have  entertained  Roy- 
alty and  whose  guest-lists  have  filled 
colums  of  the  Morning  Post,  yet  who 
in  their  native  land  have  never,  with 
all  their  efforts,  got  further  than  the 
outlying  fringes  of  xVustralian  socity. 

I  imagine  that  the  reason  why,  in 
comparison  with  what  obtains  in  Eng- 
land, money  can  give  so  trivial  social 
preponderance  in  Australia  is  mainly 
this,  that  in  Australia  much  money  is 
really  of  so  little  practical  applicabil- 
ity for  social  uses.  The  life  of  the  well- 
off  people  is  graceful,  pretty,  daintly- 
ordered,  hospitable;  but  it  has  a  sim. 
plicity    which    incidentally    makes    it 
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corniDaratively  economical.  There  is 
no  meanness,  there  is  just  the  simple 
consuetude  of  the  modest  establishment. 
I  will  not  say  that  the  rich  Australian 
does  not  know  how  to  spend  his  in- 
come; I  had  rather  put  it  that  each 
individual  wealthy  Australian,  not 
from  parsimony,  but  from  fear  of  feel- 
ing himself  a  snob,  is  reluctant  to  take 
the  daring  initiative  in  a  social  revo- 
lution. It  will  not  be  his  hand  that 
will  fire  the  train  for  an  explosion, 
the  only  consequence  of  which  he  can 
definitely  foresee  is  his  own  discomfort, 
in  the  disorganization  of  the  pleasant 
modest  menage  that  he  has  not  failed 
to  find  amply  sufficient  unto  him  and 
his. 

In  a  searching  retrospect  of  my  Aus- 
tralian experiences  I  can  remember 
very  few  private  houses  where  the  men- 
age expenses  gave  evidence  of  exceed- 
ing £5000  a  year.  Of  course  I  exclude 
expenditure  in  the  gratification  of  spec- 
ial tastes.  I  do  not  reckon  in  the 
menage  a  passion  for  rare  wines 
at  any  cost,  a  taste  for  bric-a- 
brac  or  for  pictures,  a  mania  for 
gambling,  or  the  maintenance  of  a 
large  racing-stable.  But  I  include  in 
•  my  estimate  all  things  legitimately 
and  normally  domestic — hospitality  of 
the  usual  Australian  freehandedness, 
equipages,  education,  and  dress.  I 
would  exempt,  of  course,  purchases  of 
jeweler}',  and  such  unwonted  expendi- 
tures as  the  cost  of  a  great  ball  given 
to  all  the  social  world  on  the  coming: 
out  of  a  daughter.  There  are  many 
ways  in  which  the  Australian,  like  the 
rest  of  us,  can  skittle  down  his  money. 
He  may  take  poor  Sir  William  Don's 
plan,  and  use  £10  notes  instead  of  the 
ham  in  sandwiches.  He  can  get  rid  of 
it  more  surely  still  by  taking  shares 
in  gold-mines.  He  can  pile  his  year's 
income  on  the  wrong  horse  in  tlie  Mel- 
bourne Cup.  He  can  lose  £10,000  in  a 
night  at  cards  in  the  little  room  not 
far  from  the  Melbourne  Treasury 
Office.  He  can  buy  an  overstocked 
sheep-station  just  a  year  before  a  year 


of  drought.  He  can  attest  with-  his 
purse  his  belief  in  a  bogus  lord.  But 
if  he  would  preserve  the  decorum  of 
the  conventional  happy  mean,  he  can- 
not easily  spend  much  more  than  £6,000 
or  £7000  a  year  on  his  pure  domesti- 
cities. 

There  is  one  exception,  perhaps,  to 
this  domestic  thrift  of  the  Australians. 
They  crave  for  fine  houses,  and  do  not 
count  the  cost  to  get  housed  to  their 
mind.      Nor    is   it    handsomeness    and 
roominess  merely  in  the  structure  that 
they  desiderate;  thoy  will  have  elbow- 
room  about  it  as  well,  even  when  they 
have  to  buy  the  land  at  a  crazy  figure 
by  the  foot.    Thus  it  is  that  the  suburbs 
of  the  capitals  stretch  away  for  miles 
outside  the  focus  of  streets,  and  that 
there  are  separate  outlying  municipal- 
ities in  W'hich  there  are  not  perhaps 
two  dozen  houses  which  do  not  stand 
inside  their  own   pretty   verdant  and 
floral  grounds.    There  is  no  expanse  of 
water  in  the  world  whose  shores  are 
studded  w^ith  so  many  picturesque  and 
picturesquely  situated  mansions  as  are 
the  beautiful  broken  edges  of  Sydney 
Harbor.     And   the   Australian   makes 
a  point  of  owning  his  house;  so  that  he 
pays  no   rent,   and   that,  therefore,  is 
not  an  item  m  the  expenditure  I  have 
allotted  to  him.     Nor  does  it  include 
the  wages  of  indoor  men-servants,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  Australian 
does  not  employ  indoor  men-servants. 
There  may   be  three  or   four  private 
houses   in   Victoria   where  "a   man   is 
kept,"t.liere  is  but  one  such  house  in  all 
South  Australia.    I  do  not  believe  that 
there  are  more  houses  in  New  South 
Wales  than  in  Victoria,  if  so  many; 
there  is  not  an  indoor  man-servant  in 
Queensland  outside  Government  House, 
if  Me  except  the  Kanaka  boys  whom  the 
sugar-planters  import  for  agricultural 
purposes,  and  make  house-servants  of 
them  in  the  fact  of  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment.    Now  this  is  not,  as  some  Aus- 
tralians will  tell  you,  that  the  indoor- 
servants  are  not  to  be  had.    Money  will 
procure  men-servants  as  it  will  other 
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luxuries,  and  the  colonial  governors, 
who  are  not  reckless  spendthrifts,  can 
always  supply  themselves.  The  truth 
is  that  the  Australian  does  not  like  men- 
servants.  Having  himself  a  full  con- 
sciousness of  manhood,  it  gives  him  dis- 
comfort to  be  domestically  waited  on 
by  one  who  in  the  act  seems  to  him  to 
be  resigning  something  of  his  manhood. 
It  is  because  of  this  spirit,  as  I  imag- 
ine, that  no  Australian  gentleman  to 
my  knowledge  has  descended  to  the  use 
of  a  valet. 

But  pretty  houses  are  expensive  lux- 
uries in  the  Australian  capitals,  because 
of  the  high  price  of  land  and  the  cost 
of  labor  and  of  building  materials. 
From  this  cause  and  others,  if  there 
are  no  high  pinnacles  in  colonial  social 
expenditure,  it  must  be  said  that  the 
mean  of  that  expenditure  is  rather  a 
tax  on  the  resources  of  the  weaker 
brethren — of  people,  for  instance,  with 
fixed  salaries.  It  used  to  be  said  of 
households  in  Chowringhee,  the  Anglo- 
Indian  quarter  of  Calcutta,  that  there 
was  but  one  scale  of  expenditure,  and 
that  at  the  rate  of  £3000  a  year.  It 
resulted  that  the  people  whose  incomes 
did  not  reach  this  figure  had  to  run 
into  debt,  the  liquidation  of  which  ab- 
sorbed their  surplus  for  years  after 
their  incomes  exceeded  it.  There  is 
more  elasticity  in  the  Australian  scale, 
and  the  social  requirements  are  far  less 
exacting.  Yet  to  live  in  an  Australian 
capital  abreast  of  their  fellows,  to 
maintain  a  position  that  shall  bring 
home  the  force  of  no  mortifying  con- 
trasts, is  a  feat  not  to  be  undertaken 
by  a  family  of  narrow  income.  For 
the  poor  gentleman  with  encumbrances, 
for  the  half-way  married  officer  with 
little  private  fortune,  for  the  family 
bent  on  retrenchment,  I  really  know  no 
region  of  the  Australian  colonies  hav- 
ing anj^  social  attributes  that  are  to  be 
recommended.  It  is  all  very  well  for 
the  single  man,  on  whom  no  reciprocity 
is  incumbent.  A  young  friend  of  mine 
in  Melbourne,  who,  as  a  single  man,  had 
been  wont  to  have  a  very  joyous  time 


on  a  precarious  £600  a  year,  perpetra- 
ted matrimony  just  before  I  left  on  an 
assured  £1500  a  year.  But  he  realized 
with  something  like  awe  how  warily 
the  altered  household  would  have  to  be 
guided.  Now  I  need  not  point  out  how 
fair  a  competence  is  £1500  a  year  any- 
where at  home,  except  in  the  metrop- 
olis, and  how  far  it  will  go  even  there 
when  judiciously  dealt  with. 

A  weakness  of  the  Australian  charac- 
ter is  the  hunger  after  titles  and  deco- 
rations. Toward  the  close  of  the  Ser- 
vian war,  so  cheap  did  the  Russian 
officers  hold  the  Servian  decoration  of 
the  "Takovo"  Cross,"  that  they  used  to 
tie  the  bauble  round  their  dogs'  necks, 
and  have  the  animals  trot  behind  them 
thus  adorned.  The  "C.  M.  G.''  seems 
to  me  about  as  cheap  a  piece  of  trump- 
ery as  the  Russian  officers  regarded  the 
"Takovo  Cross."  But  the  Australian, 
though  while  he  is  without  it  he  affects 
to  sneer  at  the  "C.  M.  G.,"  and  links 
the  initials  to  a  derogatory  legend, 
grasps  it  and  wears  it  when  the  Colo- 
nial office  throws  it  to  him.  He  would 
intrigue  for  it  yet  more  eagerly  than  he 
does,  if  only  his  wife  could  be  a  "C.  M. 
G.  "  as  well  as  himself.  But  as  in  heav- 
en there  are  many  mansions,  so  there 
are  successive  grades  in  the  titular 
Elysium  of  the  Australian.  The  "C. 
M.  G."  is  recognized  as  but  the  first  rug 
of  the  ladder.  Its  Utopian  apex  is  a 
baronetcy,  but  that  distinction  is  very 
rare  of  attainment.  A  knighthood  or 
the  K.  C.  M.  G.  is,  however,  within 
reach.  The  latter  is  the  reward  of  the 
politician  who  has  held  office  sufficiently 
long  to  have  matured  by  courtesy 
into  a  statesman.  For  the  knighthood 
there  is  an  understood  tariff.  It  comes 
as  the  result  of  a  gift  of  £20,000— a 
large  sum  will  make  the  thing  a  greater 
certainty — for  the  behoof  of  some  mer- 
itorious public  object.  The  surest  mark 
for  such  a  donation  is  the  Colonial  Uni- 
versity; a  shot  of  equal  charge  at  a 
working  man's  college  or  a  picture  gal- 
lery has  been  known  to  miss  fire.  But  it 
is  worthy  of  note  that  those  much-co- 
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veted  distinctions  carry  with  them  lit- 
tle intrinsic  weight.  Sir  this  and  Lady 
That  may  be  in  society,  but  not  because 
of  the  handle  to  their  names;  if  they 
are  not  within  the  pale  on  their  merits 
no  title  will  open  the  wicket,  any  more 
than  money  will. 

Social  Australia  has  been  reproached 
for  its  lavish  love  for  a  real  live  lord. 
The  admission  must  be  made  that  it 
does  nourish  this  sentiment.     At  first 
sight  the  predilection  looks  like  sheer 
snobbery,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  de- 
ny that  it  has  in  it  a  taint  of  this  atroc- 
ity.   But  it  is  far  from  being  all  snob- 
bery, as  I  venture  to  think.    The  Aus- 
traians  have  a  tender  affection  for  the 
"old  country.''    They  glory  in  the  hoar 
age   of   Britain,   its   solidity— perhaps 
even   its  stolidity — the  fixed   order   of 
things  that  obtains  in  the  country  of 
their    origin.      The    peerage    they    ab- 
stractly w^orship  as  a  shining  exemplar 
of  all  those  time-encrusted  institutions. 
AVhen  a  lord  comes  among  them  they 
take  delight  in  him  as  a  symbol,  just 
as  when  they  come  to  England  they 
make   haste   to    visit   the   Tower    and 
Westminister  Abby.     He  may  be  yes- 
terday's mushroom,  but  if  they  set  him 
down  as  the  head  of  an  historic  house, 
come  of  a  race  that  is  among  the  pillars 
of  the  old  State.    In  this  there  is,  rather 
than  snobbery,  a  simplicity  in  which 
I  recognize  something  touching.     But 
is  must  be  frankly  said  that  this  feel- 
ing, which  is  not  ignoble,  too  often  de- 
generates into  another,  which  is  igno- 
ble without  redeeming  features.    Thus, 
the    victims    to    it    render    themselves 
liable    to    be  imposed  on  by  spurious 
lords.    They  have  been  known  to  in- 
vent a  lord,  in  the  teeth  of  the  poor 
creature's   feeble   remonstrances;   with 
the  natural  result  that  they  have  suff- 
ered for  the  over-zeal  of  their  ingenu- 
ity.   All  that  I  have  to  say  in  mitiga- 
tion is  simply  this,  that  everywhere  new 
communities  have  their  fatasticalities. 

The  w^ell-accredited  visitor  to  Aus- 
tralia may  lay  in  his  account  with 
having   what   the   Americans   call    "a 


lovely  time."     His  hosts — and  all  the 
colonies  will  be  his  hosts — will  strain 
every  nerve  to  make  him  enjoy  himself. 
xVustralian  hospitality  is  proverbial  the 
world  over,  and  it  has  in  it  a  cordial 
freshness  that  imparts  to  it  a  special 
charm.     If  he  be  a  true  man,  he  will 
leave  no  colony  without  realizing  that 
he  is  leaving  behind  him  in  it  many 
warm  and  genuine  friends.  He  need  not 
be  a  very  susceptible  person  to  find  that, 
with  the  friendship  he  has  left,  he  may 
have  left  his  heart  as  well.    Australian 
ladies  have  a  characteristic  bright  airy 
piquancy.   They  sparkle  as  perhaps  not 
even     the     American     lady     sparkles. 
Their  "manner'' — one  finds  one  asking 
one's  self  bewilderedly  how  or  whence 
they  get  it;  for  you  will  find  the  damsel 
of  a  remote  bush  township  as  graceful, 
frank,    debonair,    and    winsome   as   is 
the  Melbourne  girl  who  may  have  spent 
half  a  dozen  years  in  European  resi- 
dence and  travel.     One  of  the  finest 
ladies  I  have  ever  met,  in  every  shade 
of  infection  of  that  term,  was  never 
outside  the  colony  of  Victoria  in  her 
life,  except  for  a  short  visit  to  New  Ze- 
land.    Australian  ladies  read.    I  fancy 
Gordon  and  Gotch  could  supply  some 
startling    statistics    in    regard    to    the 
number  of  high-class  reviews  and  peri- 
odicals they  export  to  the  Antipodes. 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  never  met  a 
blue-stockng  in  Australia;  but  I  have 
had  the  honor  of  converse  with  many 
Australian  women  of  high  culture  and 
deep    thought    on    subjects    superficial 
thought  on  which  is  as  the  crackling  of 
thorns  under  a  pot.     But  you  do  not 
find  yourself  oppressed  by  untimeous 
volunteered   franknesses  of  this  sort; 
you  have  to  seek  that  you  may  find. 
To  sum  up  wdth  a  curtness  and  rough 
generalization  for  which  apology  is  due 
— Australian  ladies  are  fairly  accom- 
plished; in  modern  languages  they  are 
somewhat  w^eak;  in  music  very  good, 
occasionally   exceptionally   so.     They 
all  sing,  and  many  sing  well.    The  most 
expusite   flower-painter   I    know    lives 
under  the  Southern  Cross,  and  her  gift 
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is  real  genius.  Victoria  can  boast  of 
an  amateur  actress  in  whom  also  I 
venture  to  recognize  something  of  the 
sacred  fire.  In  physique  they  are  taller, 
slighter,  and  more  lithe,  shapelier,  than 
their  congeners  at  home;  their  color, 
save  in  Tasmania,  is  seldom  brilliant. 
The  expression  is  full  of  vivacity;  the 
eyes  nearly  always  good,  and  the  head 
and  feet  shapely,  although  not,  as  are 
those  of  Amberican  ladies,  exception- 
ally small.    They  dance  divinely. 

Australian  gentlemen  are  manly, 
cordial  fellows;  more  pronounced  and 
less  reserved  than  are  our  people  at 
home.  The  tone  is  a  tritlle  more 
brusque, but  it  has  the  genuine  ring  in  it. 
I  think,  perhaps,  that  they  have  even 
more  prejudices  than  we  have — I  do 
not  mean  personal  prejudice;  and  they 
are  certainly  free-spoken  in  the  enuncia- 
ton  of  them.  They  are  wholly  wthout 
one  attribute  that  is  a  discredit  to  so 
many  Englishmen — the  affectation  of 
being  idlers  because  of  an  absence  of 
necessity  for  being  workers.  "Have 
you  a  leisure  class?"  asked  an  English- 
man of  an  American.  "AVhat  is  that, 
anyhow?"  interrogated  the  citizen 
of  the  union.  "A  class  who  can 
afffford  to  have  no  avocation,"  explain- 
ed the  Briton.  "Why,  certainly,"  re- 
sponded the  American  with  alacrity, 
'''"we  call  them  tramps^  It  is  much  the 
same  in  Australia.  The  only  people 
who  let  themselves  afford  to  have  no 
specific  object  in  life  are  the  "sun- 
downers," as  they  are  colonially  called ; 
the  loafers  who  saunter  from  station  to 
station  in  the  interior,  secure  of  a  night- 
ly ration  and  a  bunk.  Bar  the  "sun- 
downer," every  Australian  man  has 
his  avocation,  and  would  think  shame 
of  himself  to  ape  a  sorry  pride  of  not 
being  industrious  in  it.  He  works  like 
a  man,  and  he  plays  like  a  man — 
sometimes  like  a  boy.  He  is  more  spec- 
ulative than  is  the  business  man  who 
is  his  home  correlative;  and  he  there- 
for may  experience  greater  vicissitudes 
of  fortune.  But  he  has  an  elasticity 
and  a  versatility  that  are  more  Ameri- 


can than  English;  and  so  copious  are 
the  opportunities  of  Australia,  that  if 
fortune  frowns  to-day  she  may  smile 
tomorrow  from  ear  to  ear.  In  all  Aus- 
tralian life  there  remains  still  a  large 
out-of-door  element  comprisnig  occa- 
sional hard  exercise,  the  recoil  from 
which  has  a  tendency  to  make  men 
burly,  if  not  portly.  Theirs  is  a  rud- 
dier, sturdier  manhood  than  is  ours, 
even  in  the  towns.  In  culture,  in  re- 
finement, in  manner,  the  Australian 
women  are  the  superiors  for  the  most 
part  of  the  Australian  men  ;  but  I  think 
this  is  so  in  all  communities  of  which 
the  civization  has  not  attained  to  an 
exceptional  degree  of  finished  organi- 
zation. 

Australian  social  life  is  simpler  all 
around  than  is  the  same  life  with  us. 
Early  rising  is  almost  universal;  and 
that  pronounces  against  habitual  late 
hours.  In  Australia  there  is  nowhere 
any  such  institution  as  "Afternoon 
Park,"  far  less  "Morning  Park."  No- 
where is  there  any  out-of-doors  society 
resort  like  "the  Row."  A  principle 
street  in  each  town  is  affected  as  a 
promenade  by  the  women  of  a  second- 
ary social  position — a  ceremonial  which 
is  currently  styled  "doing  the  block;" 
but  ladies  are  not  addicted  to  "doing 
the  block."  Afternoon  receptions  are 
infrequent,  and  the  men  cannot  find 
time  for  much  afternoon  calling. 
Ladies,  however,  have  their  "days," 
and  afternoon  tea  is  as  much  an  insti- 
tution in  Australia  as  at  home.  Lawn- 
tennis  is  perhaps  even  more  so.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  dinner-giving;  and 
in  the  season — which  in  Australia  be- 
gins with  the  winter,  culminates  about 
the  Melbourne  Cup  epoch  in  the  end 
of  October,  and  wanes  as  the  hot  weath- 
er approaches  in  late  November — there 
is  much  dancing.  Many  of  the  big  sub- 
uran  houses  have  regular  ball-rooms; 
and  it  is  a  common  practice  among 
ladies  who  have  not,  and  who  do  not 
care  to  disorganize  their  own  drawing- 
rooms,  to  give  their  ball  at  public  rooms 
hired   for  the  occasion.     Even  in  the 
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height  of  the  season  there  is  no  "going 
on"  from  one  house  to  another  as  with 
us.  It  is  not  often  that  there  are  two 
funcions  on  the  same  night  in  the  same 
set;  such  clashing,  which  in  a  society 
compartively  small  would  hurt  both, 
is  avoided  by  arrangement.  Wlien 
Australia  people  go  to  a  ball,  they  go 
with  the  intention  of  remaining  at  it 
till  it  is  time  to  go  home.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  theatre-going;  although 
theatre  parties,  which  are  so  pleas- 
ant a  phase  of  American  social 
life,  are  only  as  yet  in  the  first 
stage  of  inception.  And  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  marrying.  The  Austra- 
lian marries  young — much  younger 
than  theEnglishman  who  is  wise.  This 
is  partly  because  the  former  finds  him- 
self in  a  position  to  do  so  earlier  than 
does  the  latter.  And  again,  the  conven- 
tionalities in  Australia  do  not  define 
what  one  may  style  the  marrying  plat- 
form with  so  stern  rigor  as  do  those 
which  exercise  swav  at  home. 

The  decorum  of  social  life  in  Aus- 
tralia is  marked  and  beautiful.  There 
are  very  few  domestic  scandals;  and 
still  fewer  exposures.  Domesticity  is 
a  virtue  of  which  neither  men  nor 
women  are  ashamed.  Society  savors 
wholesomely  and  sweetly.  One  finds 
in  Australia  no  ladies  having  a  rep- 
utation for  reckless  utterances,  no 
elaborately  fictitious  ingenues;  no  men 
who  have  a  celebrity  for  their  dexterity 
in  innuendo  and  for  the  nasty  subtility 
of  their  doubles  entendres.  There  may 
be  those  who  will  aver  that  the  clean, 
wholesome  flavor  of  Australian  social 
life  is  but  superficial.  I  have  heard 
men  adventure  such  insinuations,  and 
have  had  my  own  opinion  concerning 
them.  Personally  I  am  not  one  who 
cares  to  plumb  the  depths  in  such  mat- 
ters, if  there  be  any  depths;  but  this  is 
obvious  to  all,  that  the  tone  of  conven- 
tional decency  is  rigidly  accentuated, 


and  even  if  this  were  all,  it  is  surely 
something.  But  as  an  honest  witness, 
and  as  a  man  who  holds  dear  many  who 
live  within  the  seas  that  wash  Austra- 
lian shores,  I  record  my  deepest  con- 
viction that  this  is  not  all.  I  imagine 
one  may  answer  for  the  female  element 
being  as  pure  as  it  is  sweet  and  gra- 
cious. A  man  who  has  lived  for  some 
years  in  the  world  acquires,  I  think, 
the  intuition  to  discern  good  women, 
and  to  detect,  or  at  all  events  to  suspect, 
the  others,  if  there  should  be  any.  As 
for  the  gentlemen,  for  aught  I  know 
some  of  them  may  have  private  affairs 
of  a  loose  description,  but  if  so  they 
must  keep  those  strictly  private  if  they 
care  to  remain  within  the  social  pale. 
No  man  in  Australia  who  Avould  keep 
his  place  in  society  could  dare  flout 
social  public  opinion  by  flaunting  a 
Lais  in  the  face  of  day  on  the  box-seat 
of  his  mail-phaeton,  or  on  the  lower 
cushion  of  his  dog-cart;  nor  be  seen  at 
the  theatre  in  the  box  of  such  a  one. 
That  draAving-rooms  should  be  fever- 
ish with  the  story  of  the  elopement  of 
a  man's  mistress  with  that  man's  friend ; 
that  ladies  should  be  conversant  with 
the  ill-flavored  details,  and  profess 
their  sympathy  with  the  poor  bereaved 
one,  are  casual  traits  of  a  social  condi- 
tion of  the  existance  of  which  any- 
where I  do  not  believe  it  would  be 
possible  to  convince  those  poor  primi- 
tive, untutored  outsiders  away  in  the 
Antipodes,  You  have,  of  course,  a 
natural  pity  for  their  simplicty  of  inno- 
cence; you  smile,  no  doubt,  at  a  com- 
munity still  in  these  latter  days  sus- 
ceptible to  the  obsolete  emotion  of  in- 
credulity about  anything  bad ;  and  yet 
somehow  there  may  pierce  faintly 
through  the  thick  atmosphere  of  your 
cynicism  a  feeble  sunbeam  of  surprised 
respect  for  a  community  which  cannot 
bring  itself  to  believe  that  such  things 
are. 


I  Heard  the  Wild  Goose  Gry 

James  Tandy  Ellis 

I  heard  a  wild  goose  cry  o'er  head, 

And  saw  the  misty  veil  arise 
Above  the  river's  pebbled  bed, — 

Gray  tones  of  sullen  wintry  skies 
Were  mingling  with  the  saffron  red; 
I  heard  a  wild  goose  cry  o'er  head. 

The  valley  sleeps  in  wistful  dream 
'Neath  russet-brown  of  coverlid; 

The  willows,  bending  to  the  stream. 
Stand  trembling,  as  a  guest  unhid, — 

The  last  green  bough,  since  summer  fled; 

I  heard  a  wild  goose  cry  o'er  head. 

I  heard  a  wild  goose  cry  o'er  head ; 

I  thought  of  groves  and  fragrant  pines. 
Of  foliage  rare  and  roses  red. 

Of  bursting  bloom  and  dewy  vines; 
Oh  tireless  wing  that  southward  flies 
To  rest  amid  this  paradise. 

O'er  rugged  hills  and  winding  vales. 
O'er  meadows  waiting  for  the  spring. 

O'er  crooning  brooks  and  shadow'd  dales. 
Where  lacey  lichens  lightly  cling. 

Where  burnish'd  leaves  lay  deep  and  dead, 

I  heard  a  wild  goose  cry  o'er  head. 

I  heard  a  wild  goose  cry  o'er  head, 
oHnd  something  in  that  trumpet  cry 

cHwakened  memories ;  and  the  tread 
Of  phantom  footsteps  rustled  by, 

oHnd  happy  voices  floating  near, 

(Jlnd  songs  of  many  a.  vanished  year. 

I  heard  a  wild  goose  cry  o'er  head. 
And  something  whispered  "sweetest  hours, 

Alike  some  fancies  that  have  shed 

Their  beauty  as  the  withered  flowers; 

And  youth  and  time  and  tender  glow, 

Elysium  dreams  of  long  ago." 


Some  Reminiscences  From  Men  on  the 

Firing  Line 

[All  the  tales  of  the  Civil  War  have  not  been  written  nor  told. 

Watson's  Magazine  proposes  to  publish  each  month  short  narratives  from  those 
who  actually  took  part  in  the  "War  of  the  '60's."  In  fighting  their  battles  over,,  the 
old  Veteran  will  be  surprised  first,  then  gratified  at  the  eager  interest  with  which 
their  tales  are  read. 

We  hope  our  old  Confederate  Veterans  will  send  in  their  recollections;  their  war- 
time anecdotes,  the  history  of  the  foraging  tours,  their  brief  romances,  and  all  the 
data  which  went  to  make  up  the  lives  of  "the  Boys  in  Gray"  in  '61-'65. — The  Editor.] 


An  Open  Letter  From  One  Old  Con= 
fed.  to  Another  Old  Confed. 

Dear  Comrade :  Just  a  line  or  so  to 
the  remnant  of  LeeV,  army:  What  edi- 
tor, South  or  North,  has  opened  the 
editorial  doors  and  columns  to  the  old 
soldiers  and  said :  "Come  on  and  write, 
without  money  and  without  price?" 
The  Hon.  T.  E.  Watson,  of  Thomson, 
Ga.,  editor  of  The  Jeffersonian  and 
magazine  has  done  this  for  us.  We 
should  teach  our  children  to  always 
love  and  respect  Thomas  E.  Watson. 

When  we  woke  up  on  the  morning  of 
May  24,  1864,  it  was  to  find  that  Gen- 
eral Grant  had  again  been  foiled, 
balked,  whipped  and  outdone  at  Spott- 
sylvania  Court  House,  Va.  We  soon 
found  his  army  trying  to  sweep  around 
our  right  flank  in  the  direction  of  Cold 
Harbor,  but  General  Lee  soon  put  a 
stop  to  this  by  letting  a  portion  of  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia  meet  him 
on  the  banks  of  Northanier  river,  at  a 
very  notable  ford  called  Jericho.  The 
battle  began  about  4  o'clock  a.  m.,  and 
raged  until  night  spread  her  dark  cur- 
tains over  both  armies.  Here  you  were 
wounded  in  the  left  arm  and  taken 
from  the  field  of  battle.  This  engage- 
ment was  very  small ;  Thomas  and 
Ijane's  brigades  on  the  Confederate  side 
and  General  Hulac's  corp  on  the  Union 
side.  Next  morning  (May  24th)  both 
armies  continued  their  march  in  the 
direction  of  Cold  Harbor. 

I  greatly  enjoy  reading  Col.  G.  N. 
.baussy's  articles  on  General  Jeb  Stuart, 
our  great  cavalry  leader. 

Scott,  Ga.  J.  E.  Meadows. 


A  Plucky  Old  Vet. 

My  leg  is  doing  just  as  the  doctors 
told  me  it  would  do.  Says  they,  the 
nerve  is  ruined  and  it  would  hurt  me 
more  as  I  got  older.  It  hurts  me  pow- 
erfid,  but  I  am  still  a-picking  cotton 
and  a-fetching  in  pine  knots,  and  you 
may  bet  your  bottom  dollar  I  ain't 
a-drawing  of  a  pension.  But  I  fall 
sometimes;  you  see,  I'm  in  my  eighty- 
seventh  year.  I  got  the  wound  at  Sav- 
age Station,  Drury's  Bluff,  Va.  The 
ball  struck  me  in  the  left  thigh  and 
then  ran  down  the  leader  of  my  leg  to 
my  knee.  After  I  fell  I  went  on  firing 
at  the  Yankees  until  they  were  whipped 
away  from  the  field.  Wlien  some  of 
my  comrades  came  to  me  they  says, 
"Why  don't  you  get  up?  '  Says  I,  "I 
can't;  I  got  no  use  of  my  leg."  They 
carried  me  to  the  hospital.  The  ball 
stayed  in  my  leg  seven  or  eight  Aveeks. 
Dr.  Palmer  came  in  one  day  and  says, 
'T'm  going  to  take  his  leg  off."  Says 
I,  "No  you  ain't;  I  expect  to  die  with 
both  legs  on  unless  the  Yankees  shoot 
them  off  in  battle."  He  and  his  assist- 
ants began  to  pull  the  blankets  down 
ott  me  to  begin  to  do  the  cutting.  I 
just  jerked  from  under  my  pillow  my 
pistol  and  put  it  in  six  inches  of  his 
head  and  pulled  the  trigger,  but  it 
didn't  go  off.  The  doctor  got  out  of 
there  in  a  double  quick  and  never  came 
back,  swearing  he  would  never  enter 
that  ward  again  even  if  every  one  in  it 
died.  The  next  day  Dr.  Henry,  of  Sel- 
ma,  Ala.,  a  verj^  fine  and  wealthy  man, 
came.  He  was  a  fine  surgeon,  and  he 
probed  for  the  ball  but  could  not  find  it 
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until  I  said,  "Here  it  is,  doctor,"'  and  I 
put  my  finger  on  it.  The  doctor  said 
tliat  when  1  got  stronger  he  would  take 
it  out  and  could  save  the  leg.  They 
treated  me  for  two  or  three  weeks,  when 
the  doctor  probed  again  for  the  ball 
and  pulled  it  out,  with  great  trouble, 
not  daring  to  cut  where  it  was  for  fear 
of  my  bleeding  to  death.  He  had  to 
probe  deep  and  pull  it  up.  1  sat  up, 
holding  to  each  side  of  my  bunk,  and 
told  the  doctor  to  cut  ahead  and  not  be 
all  day  about  it.  An  assistant  offered 
to  hold  me  but  I  refused  to  let  him 
touch  me,  but  held  myself  during  the 
entire  operation.  The  doctor  said  the 
operation  lasted  fifteen  minutes  by  the 
watch.  After  the  operation,  I  rested 
for  two  or  three  hours  and  when  able 
I  returned  to  service  and  served  until 
the  end  of  the  war.  That  grand  old 
doctor  nursed  me  like  a  baby,  he  and 
his  young  nur.'^e,  Jim  Dunkins,  as  good 
a  boy  as  ever  lived,  only  sixteen,  and 
was  ever  doing  for  the  soldiers.  The 
doctor  said  I  was  the  toughest  piece  of 
flesh  he  ever  stuck  a  knife  in  and  the 
best  grit.  I  had  to  laugh  at  the  doctor, 
though  it  hurt  me  powerful  to  laugh. 
He  told  me  he  had  practiced  forty-six 
years  and  had  performed  three  hun- 
dred and  more  surgical  operations.  He 
came  to  me  both  night  and  day  until  he 
dismissed  me.  He  was  as  good  to  me 
as  my  own  daddy. 

John  H.  Pinson. 
Cross  Hill,  S.  C. 


A  Hard  Place  to  Hold 

I  was  a  member  of  Company  A,  26th 
(jreorgia  regiment.  On  the  day  that  we 
routed  Milroy  out  of  "Winchester  and 
Ijciore  making  an}^  attaclv  on  him,  the 
command  to  which  I  belonged  wis  in 
a  cut,  or  wagon  road,  behind  a  hill 
when  the  captain  of  the  company 
called  on  me  (1  being  the  Orderly  Ser- 
geant) for  a  detail  of  two  men  to  go 
to  the  front  as  videttes;  I  called  for 
volunteers;  one  man  volunteered  and 
riither  than  detail  another  I  went  my- 


self. On  turning  over  the  top  of  the 
hill  I  found  myself  in  a  field  of  wheat 
that  was  just  ripening,  with  the  Fed- 
eral soldiers  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill 
in  good  rifle  range.  Sitting  down 
among  the  wheat,  I  took  a  deliberate 
aim  and  fired  into  them.  This  brought 
a  return  fire  from  quite  a  large  force. 
I  was  then  placed  in  the  most  sug- 
gestive and  nerve-trying  position  of  my 
whole  experience  during  the  war.  Sit- 
ting there  all  alone  (Barrett,  the  vol- 
unteer from  the  companj',  being  about 
one  hundred  yards  to  my  right)  with 
the  bullets  from  the  Federal  rifles  clip- 
ping the  wheat  heads  off  all  around  me 
Avith  their  zit-zit-zit,  as  they  clipped 
the  heads  off',  and  that  was  the  hardest 
piece  of  ground  to  stick  to  that  I  have 
ever  tried.  I  did  not  fire  many  shots, 
as  I  soon  became  convinced  from  the 
way  the  wheat  heads  were  falling  that 
I  was  likely  to  do  more  harm  to  myself 
than  to  the  enem}'. 

Brunswick,  Ga.  J.  J.  Spears. 


The  Chaplain's  Retreat 

Many  famous  retreats  as  well  as  bat- 
tles have  been  recorded,  but  none  equal 
the  retreat  of  the  Chaplain  of  the 
Eighteenth  Michigan  Infantry  during 
our  late  unpleasantness. 

The  regiment  was  largely  recruited 
in  Southeastern  Michigan.  The  Chap- 
lain, as  well  as  "Uncle  Jonnie  Miller," 
as  he  was  familiarly  called,  enlisted 
from  the  little  village  of  l*etersburg. 

How  "Uncle  Jonnie"'  succeeded  in 
passing  muster  was  a  conundrum,  un- 
less upon  the  assumption  that  they 
were  getting  hard  up  for  recruits  and 
let  him  slip  in.  He  was  under  size; 
even  his  feet  would  not  track,  and  as  to 
carrying  a  gun,  that  would  have  been  a 
dangerous  experiment,  for  he  would 
have  been  as  likely  to  mow  clown  his 
comrades  or  shoot  himself  as  to  use  it 
effectively  against  the  enemy. 

After  the  close  of  the  war,  "Uncle 
Jonnie"'  and  the  Chaplain'  lived  in  the 
home  towii,  though  never  on  friendly 
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terms.  "Uncle  Jonnie"  having  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  a  pension  sufficient 
to  keep  him  comfortable,  retired  from 
active  labor  and  delighted  in  sitting 
down  in  my  office  with  a  comrade  or 
two,  and  hold  a  camp-fire.  Of  course, 
after  they  had  held  a  few  I  was  readily 
convinced  that  but  for  the  Eighteenth, 
the  South  would  have  been  successful. 

One  day  after  "Uncle  Jonnie"  had 
been  detailing  the  bravery  of  one  of  his 
comrades,  knowing  the  coldness  exist- 
ing between  he  and  the  ex-Chaplain, 

I  remarked  that  the  Rev.  must 

haA'e  been  a  brave  man.  "Uncle  Jonnie" 
was  on  his  feet  like  a  shot,  with  one 
hand  raised  in  the  air  and  a  comical 
squint     on     his     face,     he     answered : 

"Breecher  — ■  vos  a  Tam  Coward, 

I  tol  you  dot,  ven  ve  was  at  Decatar, 
Alabama,  un  der  Repples  vas  coming 
after  us,  ve  vas  ortered  out  on  duty, 

den  Breecher ,  he  cum  down  und 

he  bray  and  sphpeke  mit  ter  boys.  He 
say,  'God  bless  you  boys,  good  by',  den 
he  vent  avay,  and  I  neffer  see  him 
again  until  I  see  him  in  Petersburg." 

I  have  never  learned  whether  the 
Chaplain  on  that  memorable  retreat, 
rode  horseback,  muleback  or  gum-shoed 
it  to  his  destination,  but  in  any  event, 
he  made  certain  of  being  far  enough 
away  from  the  scene  of  hostilities  to  be 
absolutely  safe  and  beyond  long  rifle 


range. 


John  O.  Zahl. 


Toledo,  Ohio. 


THe  Tale  of  Six  Brothers  Who  Served 

The  Langley  brothers  were  all  raised 
upon  the  farm  in  Tallapoosa  county, 
Alabama.  Their  parents  were  only 
well-to-do,  domestic  people,  taught  their 
children  honesty  and  faithful  submis- 
sion to  just  authority. 

The  first  two  that  volunteered  were 
the  third  and  fourth  in  line  of  age — 
George  W.  and  James  M.  Langley, 
respectively  24  and  22  years  of  age. 
They  joined  Captain  Dave  Thrasher's 
company,  all  of  Tallapoosa  county,  in 
Octgl^er,  1861.     Botli  were  content   to 


serve  in  the  capacity  of  high  privates. 
This  company  was  ordered  to  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  and  went  in  to  the  organization 
of  the  3Sth  Tennessee  Regiment,  at 
Camp  Abington,  with  Colonel  Looney 
in  command,  attached  to  "Wright's  Brig- 
ade, Cheatham's  division.  After  con- 
siderable marching  with  hard  service, 
they  Avere  first  initiated  in  the  battle  of 
Shiloah,  April,  1862,  to  Corinth  and 
Tupelo,  Miss.  From  that  point  they 
were  railroaded  by  Mobile,  Ala.,  to 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  then  into  Ken- 
tucky. At  Perryville  they  had  another 
engagement;  their  captain,  Ferguson, 
was  killed,  and  to  Mumford,  Ky.  They 
were  unceasingly  on  the  march,  recon- 
noitering  and  fighting,  until  the  com- 
mand reached  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  and  to 
Cumberland  Gap,  then  to  Chattanooga. 
All  these  engagements  were  transpiring 
in  the  summer  and  fall  of  '62,  and  in 
the  spring  of  '63,  up  to  the  Chica- 
mauga  battle,  in  the  fall  of  '63. 

Notwithstanding  the  horrors  of  the 
battlefield  and  tiresome  marching,  the 
soldier's  life  had  its  humorous  camp 
rests,  and  all  life  was  renewed.  Once 
on  this  wearisome,  soul-trying  cam- 
paign rations  had  given  out,  and  when 
the  command  had  halted  and  there  were 
no  rations  forthcoming  and  some  grub 
must  be  had. 

So  it  was  up  to  Compan}^  K,  that  be- 
ing the  letter  named  for  their  company 
when  the  regiment  was  organized,  to 
look  out  for  rations.  Some  of  the  com- 
pany had  spied  a  potato  patch  not  far 
off  and  it  was  mentioned,  but  the  Lang- 
ley boys  didn't  meddle  enough  to  pilfer. 
Their  captain,  J.  W.  Slaughter,  who 
succeeded  Captain  Ferguson  (lost  at 
Perryville,  Ky.),  was  the  one  to  lay 
off  his  coat  and  cap  with  stripes  and 
don  a  private's  coat  and  cap,  and  with 
another  soldier  went  for  the  potato 
patch,  haversacks  in  hand.  It  was  a 
duty,  observed  by  the  generals  in  com- 
mand, to  place  guards  out  for  the  pro- 
tection of  private  property.  After  dark 
they  filled  their  sacks,  then  the  guar^ 
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took  charge  of  the  soldiers  and  as  they 
marched  up  to  the  officer's  tent  Slaugh  - 
t«r  discovered  a  thick  bunch  of  weeds 
on  the  route  and  slyly  they  threw  their 
sacks  of  potatoes  into  the  weeds.  The 
officer  in  command  questioned  the  sol- 
diers, who  had  no  potatoes  on  or  about 
their  persons,  but  plead  earnestly  for 
number  one.  So  the  general  ordered 
the  guard  to  escort  them  back  to  camp. 
But  the  haversacks  were  still  in  the 
weeds,  however.  After  all  had  quieted 
down,  the  daring  captain  was  not  to  be 
outdone.  He  quietly  and  noiselessly 
took  advantage  of  the  guard  on  all- 
fours,  feeling  his  way  in  darkness  and 
searched  some  time  for  the  sacks  and 
potatoes.  Finally  they  Avere  found  and 
quietly  carried  to  Company  K's  camp- 
fire — then  a  general  treat  for  the  boys, 
Langleys  and  all.  This  was  one  way 
that  commissioned  officers  had  of  get- 
ting the  love  and  obedience  of  their 
men.  This  was  not  tlie  only  time  that 
Company  K  was  tight  up  for  rations. 
It  was  like  all  other  marching  and 
flanking  commands,  often  where  com- 
missary wagons  dare  not  go.  On  an- 
other occasion,  during  their  soul-trying 
campaigns,  after  wicaried  marchjing, 
suffering  with  hunger  and  no  rations 
forthcoming,  the  command  was  halted 
for  a  day  or  so  and  the  inner  man  urged 
the  head  and  hand  to  feed  the  body. 
A  lonely  cowbell  was  heard  over  the 
way  and  out  the  boys  flanked  to  learn 
that  the  said  bell  was  carried  by  old 
Brindley,  enough  for  a  hungry  soldier, 
and  they  procured  some  nice  beef  for 
the  company.  In  due  time  some  was 
broiled  on  the  shank  and  slipped  off, 
but  the  ready  and  brave  Jeff'  Baker  got 
down  on  all-fours  to  mimic  the  dog, 
placing  the  bone  on  a  stump  and  pro- 
ceeded to  growl  like  a  canine.  Just  at 
this  juncture  the  officer  of  the  guard 
passed  along,  giving  Jeff  a  grum  look, 
but  Jeff  growled  and  snarled  at  him 
and  continued  to  feast.  The  officer  said 
not  a  word  but  went  his  way  with  a 
smiling  countenance. 


In  March,  'G2,  two  more  Langley 
brothers  volunteered  and  went  into 
camp  at  Loachapoka,  Ala.,  with  M.  J. 
Bulger  for  captain. 

Alabama.  E.  B.  Langley. 


Manning  the  Old  Sub=Marine 

A  letter  I  read  in  your  issue  of  De- 
cember 1st  recalls  an  incident  of  the 
Civil  War  that  had  been  forgotten  en- 
tirely. The  47th  Georgia  regiment,  to 
which  I  belonged,  was  in  the  Georgia 
campaign  until  some  time  in  the  sum- 
mer of  18C4.  AVe  were  about  twenty 
miles  north  of  Atlanta  when  we  got 
orders  to  go  to  Charleston.  About  the 
second  night  after  leaving  the  Georgia 
front  the  regiment  was  on  John's  Is- 
land, only  a  short  distance  from  Char- 
leston, and  at  an  early  hour  the  next 
day  attacked  the  entrenched  enemy, 
completely  routing  them.  In  a  short 
time  all  demonstrations  on  the  part  of 
the  enemy  ceased  and  the  47th  took  up 
camp  on  James  Island.  During  the 
early  fall  the  company  to  which  I  be- 
longed had  been  largely  recruited,  and 
among  the  recruits  was  a  man  named 
( Toza,  a  stranger  to  all  of  us.  After  we 
had  camped  there  perhaps  a  month  or 
six  weeks,  there  came  an  order  from 
headquarters  for  Goza  to  report  at 
some  point,  now  forgotten.  When  he 
returned  he  said  he  was  detailed  to  help 
man  a  little  boat  that  was  to  run  almost 
entirely  under  the  water.  He  took  his 
equippage  and  went  to  his  post  and,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  came  back  to 
see  us  and  told  about  it  as  best  he  could. 
As  I  remember,  the  little  craft  was 
somewhat  like  a  large  steam  boiler.  He 
said  nearly  all  the  body  of  the  boat 
ran  under  the  water — so  little  of  the 
top  being  above  the  surface  that  it 
could  not  be  seen  at  any  great  distance. 
There  was  a  long  beam  attached  to  its 
front  to  which  a  torpedo  was  to  be  fas- 
tened for  ramming  when  an  attack  was 
made.  Some  weeks  later  he  was  back 
again  and  reported  that  they  had  at- 
tacked a  gunboat  and  thought  that  it 
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was  sunk.  He  said  it  was  a  very  haz- 
ardous undertaking  and  it  was  with 
difficuhy  they  got  out  after  the  ex- 
plosion. They  had  been  promised  a 
big  reward  in  case  they  succeeded  in 
sinking  the  gunboat,  but  he  was  not 
sure  whether  they  sunk  it  or  not,  and 
did  not  know  whether  they  would  get 


* 


the  reward  or  not.  Soon  after  that  we 
were  ordered  down  the  railroad  to- 
wards Coosawhatchie  to  prevent  the 
railroad  from  being  cut,  then  in  a  short 
while  were  on  the  retreat  through  South 
Carolina,  and  I  never  heard  anything 
more  of  (xoza  or  the  submarine. 
Ashford,  Ala.  Horace  Hicks. 


Despotism  in  Methodism 


Orman  T.  Headley 


APPROPOS  to  seeing  an  article 
several  months  ago  on  the  despot- 
ism of  some  of  the  methods  of  the 
Baptist  church,  I  expected  a  like  essay 
on  the  methods  of  some  other,  knowing 
as  I  did  that  they  mere  not  wholly  with- 
out guilt.  I  suggest  that  since  Wat- 
son's is  the  only  magazine  in  the  South 
that  has  the  courage  to  attack  evil  and 
Pharisaical  hypocrisy  in  high  places, 
that  there  be  organized  a  department 
thereof  devoted  to  reform  in  religious 
organizations. 

Mr.  Watson's  articles  on  Foreign 
Missions  I  nearly  accept  entirely  as 
they  have  laid  bare  the  evils  existing 
therein ;  we  who  are  nearer  the  organi- 
zation for  the  home  work,  in  the  ec- 
clesiastical body  itself,  are  clearly  con- 
scious of  evils  as  great,  if  not  greater, 
than  ones  that  exist  in  the  foreign 
fields,  at  least  so  in  the  one  to  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  belong. 

Now,  in  the  Methodist  fold  when 
minister  or  laymen  complain  of  any- 
thing in  the  church,  the  authorities 
usually  pass  the  complaint  over  by 
simply  saying  he  is  sour  or  disgruntled 
for  some  purely  personal  reason,  so 
they  pursue  the  even  course  of  their 
way  satisfied,  pacified  and  even  grati- 
fied that  they  can  so  peacefully  ignore 
a  complaint,  be  it  honest  or  otherwise. 
I  have  no  personal  complaint  here 
whatever,  so  what  I  say  cannot  be  con- 


strued to  mean  that  I  am  sour  or  dis- 
gruntled in  any  way;  but  I  am  con- 
scious of  glaring  wrongs  and  have  made 
up  my  mind  to  speak  openly  of  them, 
realizing,  too,  what  may  be  the  result, 
since  I  am  still  at  this  time  a  member 
in  good  standing  (at  least,  have  not 
heard  otherwise)  of  the  Conference, 
and  hold  an  assignment  to  a  charge 
near  the  city  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

I  cannot  make  it  plainer,  I  think,  in 
beginning  than  to  say  that  in  the 
Methodist  church  today  there  is  the 
reactionary,  or  stand-pat  element,  and 
on  the  other  hand  the  insurging  or  pro- 
gressive element.  What  I  mean  by 
that  statement  is  this:  some  in  the 
church  are  so  loyal  to  the  orthodox  be- 
liefs of  the  fathers  that  their  minds  are 
blinded  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
cannot  actually  see  when  the  old  be- 
lief has  been  disproved.  The  progress- 
ive element,  on  the  other  hand,  simply 
hold  the  truth  in  mind  that  the  fathers 
might  have  been  mistaken  in  some 
things,  and  count  it  not  unloyal  to 
them  or  disrespectful  to  say  so. 

This  at  first  seems  a  slight  difference, 
but  when  the  tAvo  elements  have  closely 
followed  the  original  principle  for  a 
long  time  they  find  themselves  wholly 
out  of  accord  with  each  other. 

Much  like  the  progressive,  or  stand- 
pat  element  of  both  parties  in   Con- 
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gress.  What  is  now  the  stand-pat  ele- 
ment was  once  highly  useful,  but  fail- 
ing to  see  the  trend  of  times,  tried  to 
hold  progress  back,  and  so  was  re- 
pulsed, with  this  essential  difference, 
however,  that  in  things  political  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  people  are  always 
progressive  or  radical,  while  in  things 
ecclesiastical,  extreme  conservatism  al- 
ways prevails  and  predominates.  Pro- 
gress and  reformation  in  religious  and 
ecclesiastical  bodies  has  never  come  to 
the  whole  body,  but  to  some  single  in- 
dividual, who  then  was  regarded  an 
heretic  or  infidel,  hence  had  to  be  cast 
out.  'Tis  true  of  every  reformation 
known  in  our  race,  hence  has  come  the 
proverb  that  "Ecclesiastical  bodies 
move  slowly."  We  often  censure  China 
for  cherishing  a  non-progressive  re- 
ligion. Yet  in  the  Methodist  churches, 
at  least,  what  is  old  is  reverenced  for  its 
age's  sake  and  those  in  authority,  who 
are  always  conservative  or  reactionary, 
discriminate  against  any  man  in  its 
ministry  who  gets  out  of  the  old-time 
ruts.  There  is  where  the  nick  of  war 
arises — the  discrimination  of  stand- 
pat,  non-progressive  leaders  against 
men,  young  men  especially,  that  are 
progressive.  We  here  overstep  the 
fine-spun  modesty  which  says  use  no 
personal  reference.  Old  Joe  Cannon 
and  Boss  Aldrich  would  have  applaud- 
ed the  countr}'  for  exulting  over  the 
principles  of  representative  govern- 
ment and  against  the  principles  of 
bossism,  so  long  as  the  country  failed 
to  mention  them  in  particular.  Just 
so  Avith  this:  Leave  out  individual 
references,  talk  of  fundamental  prin- 
ciples simply.  'Tis  true,  'twould  make 
better  reading  but  will  not  be  so  effec- 
tive in  curing  the  evil. 

Rev.  John  C.  Cranberry,  Ph.  D.,  a 
leading  preacher  and  writer  on  theo- 
logical subjects,  a  real  thinker  and  in 
every  sense  of  the  word  a  true  man 
has  been  discriminated  against  and  al- 


most driven  from  the  church  by  lead- 
ing stand-pats  who  cannot  progress, 
and  Dr.  H.  S.  Bradley,  the  big  Georgia 
preacher,  one  of  the  greatest  preachers 
of  all  Methodism,  one  of  the  most  lib- 
eral men,  progressive,  sanest  and  a 
credit  to  the  denomination,  was  literally 
driven  into  another  church  by  a  brother 
Georgia  preacher,  who  was  not  one- 
half  so  great,  yet  one  who  happened 
to  be  in  the  saddle  of  power — the 
Bishopric.  .  This  self-same  Bishop  is  a 
most  notorious  heresy  hunter.  His 
abomination  of  anything  that  smacks 
of  heresy  is  of  such  a  character  that 
he  goes  to  the  other  extreme — that  of 
a  reactionar}'  of  the  very  worst  type. 
No  mention  would  be  made  of  it  here 
were  he  not  in  power  in  a  great  church 
and  enforcing  those  ideas  of  the  dark, 
middle  ages  against  real  live,  thinking, 
working,  active  men  of  the  twentieth 
century.  Before  passing,  we  might 
note  two  other  incidents  that  happened 
recently  in  a  Conference  where  this 
selfsame  heresy-hunter  was  presiding 
as  Bishop — not  on  the  line  of  heresy, 
but  the  incidents  show  something  of 
the  character  of  the  heresy-hunter — 
the  notorious  stand-pat.  A  brother 
minister,  a  presiding  elder,  in  Confer- 
ence rose  on  the  floor  to  commend  a 
few  words  of  a  young  man  of  the  Con- 
ference, w^ho  had  paid  all  his  expenses, 
yet  had  received  less  than  $200  from 
his  church  in  one  year  and  on  it  had 
supported  a  wdfe  and  three  children. 
Bishop  Candler  merelj^  observed  that 
in  the  first  year  of  his  ministry  he  had 
received  only  $115,  but  he  wasn't  eulo- 
gized for  it.  Didn't  do  that  that  day. 
The  Bishop  took  no  notice  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  single  man  when  he  re- 
ceived $115,  and  the  young  man  having 
a  wife  and  three  children.  Also  he 
took  no  account  of  the  difference  of 
the  cost  of  living  twenty-five  years  ago 
and  today.  The  young  man  deserved 
comniendat-ioTi.     The  Bishop  reprove^J 
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the   Elder   for  mentioning  him.     An- 
other instance  was   when   a   poor  old 
nunister  in  this  same  Conference,  after 
huNing  worked  for  the  church  thirty- 
three  years  of  his  life,  found  he  was 
receivnig  less  than  $300  per  year  and 
could  not  support  his  family  on  that 
amount.     He  was  explanung    to    the 
Conference    in    no    complaining   way 
why  he  would  have  to  retire,  and  men- 
tioned his  small  income  as  one  reason, 
when   this    (Jeorgia    heresy-hunter   in- 
advertently called  him  down  and  re- 
minded him  that  the  Conference  had 
other    business    to    attend    to.      This 
Bishop  was  receiving  the  pittance    of 
$4,500    per    year    for    his    "services," 
which   all    told    amounts    to    holding 
Conferences,  about  one  a  month  or  so 
in  the  year,  and  meeting  a  few  commit- 
tees at  intervals  during  the  year.  True, 
there  was  no  use  for  him  to  waste  any 
sympathy  on  any  man  who  was  receiv- 
ing less  than  $300  per  year.    Few  have 
been  the  instance  in  time  when  an  aris- 
tocrat could  or  would  sympatliize  with 
a  poor  man.     And  yet  this  is  one  of 
the    characteristics    of     the     Georgia 
heresy-hunter  who  is  in  authority  in  a 
great  church.     Along  with  him  might 
be  mentioned  one  Henry  C.  Morrison, 
who  is  also  a  Bishop  and  has  much  the 
same    characteristics.      There    may    be 
others   also.     These   are   instances    of 
despotism  as  practiced  in  the  Methodist 
church — some  of    the    evils.     Bishops 
having  so  great  powder  they  soon  come 
to  think  the  church  belongs  to  them, 
to   retain,   to   exclude   whosoever   they 
will.     We  readily  admit  that  an  abso- 
lute monarchy  is  the  best  form  of  gov- 
ernment if  the  monarch  is  a  good  man, 
kind  and  sympathetic.     But  such  men 
cannot  always  be  found  for  Methodist 
Bishops,  or  at  least,  are  not.    The  office 


is  considered  a  big  one  and  pays  well, 
but  little  men  are  often   found  in  it. 

The  dominant  controlling  character- 
istic of  the  Bishops  is  much  akin  to 
the  bigotry  and  narrow-minded  intol- 
erance practiced  by  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Episcopacy,  from  which  all  Epis- 
copacy came.     Yet  for  all  we  do  not 
accuse  them  of  any  crime,  or  of  being 
in  any  wise  bad  men,  but  simply  out 
of  accord  with  progress  and  oppose  it. 
The  light  of  day  is  breaking  as  never 
before  and  no  two  generations  will  be 
the  same.     Orthodoxy    is    one    of    the 
worst  evils  of  any  age  since  no  man 
can  judge  it,  since  it  binds  the  mind 
of  man  to  unreasonable  limits,  and  for 
its  record  has  in  ages  past  caused  more 
human  blood  to  be  spilled  than  for  any 
other  one  cause  whatever.     Orthodoxy 
is  simply  a  name  for  a  monstrous  egot- 
ism, since  it  says  to  every  man,  "You 
shall  believe  as  I  believe  and  no  other 
way."    We  have  had  only  one  orthodox 
ase  in  the  w^orld  and  that  was  the  dark 
age.    Light  came  with  the  Italian  Ke- 
naisance,  or  with  the  advent  of  men 
who  at    the    time    w^ere    regarded   as 
heretics.    The  steps  of  progress  of  the 
human  race  have  all  carved  on  them 
the  names  of  heretics — and  Jesus  Christ 
is  chiefest  among  them.     Being  good 
or  great  depends  on  neither  being  or- 
thodox with  this  age  or  any  other,  but 
in   accepting  the  truth   as  we  see  it, 
whatever  it  may  be  and  letting  every 
man  do  the  same. 

The  Methodist  church  has  been  a 
great  power  for  good  in  the  world.  Let 
it  not  be  controlled  by  reactionary 
forces,  enemies  of  the  light,  or  it  will 
require  the  advent  of  a  great  heretic 
to  redeem  it.  Such  is  the  fight  waged 
against  men  who  are  keeping  step  with 
the  advance  and  discoveries  of  the 
time. 


■Mr  A  f\ 


A  Hundred  and  One  Nick=Names  and 

Familiar  Terms 


H.  A.  Terrell 


[Few  countries  are  as  prone  to  give 
"nick-names,"  or  "names  of  affection," 
to  those  wlio  accomplish  deeds  of  valor, 
as  the  Americans.  This  most  interest- 
ing article  gives  the  origin  of  a  number 
of   these   "nick-names. — The    Editor.] 

"The  Father  of  Virginia."— Captain 
John  Smith,  courageous  and  resource- 
ful, but  a  cheerful  prevaricator.  He 
probably  filched  the  story  of  his  rescue 
by  Pocahontas  from  the  Spanish  narra- 
tive of  the  adventures  of  Juan  Ortiz  in 
Florida. 

"The  Father  of  New  France."— Sam- 
uel Champlain,  founded  Quebec  one 
year  after  Jamestown  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  permanent  friend- 
ship between  the  Indians  and  the 
French  colonists. 

"The  Prince  of  Explorers." — Robert 
de  La  Salle,  led  an  expedition  from 
Canada,  down  the  Mississippi.  Finally 
ambushed  and  killed  by  one  of  his  own 
mutinous  followers,  Duhault. 

"The  Apostle  to  the  Indians." — Rev. 
John  Eliot,  a  Puritan  minister,  who 
made  a  rather  unskillful  translation  of 
the  Bible  into  the  language  of  the  New 
England  Indians. 

"The  Tyrant  of  New  England."— Sir 
Edmund  Andros,  sent  over  by  King 
James  II.  to  claim  jurisdiction  over  all 
the  New  England  colonies,  besides  New 
York  and  the  Jersey's.  The  "Charter 
Oak"  incident  grew  out  of  his  suspen- 
sion of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  the 
Connecticut  colon3\ 

"Old  Silver  Leg" — Peter  Stuyvesant, 
last  Dutch  governor  of  New  Nether- 
lands. So  called  from  the  fact  that  he 
had  lost  a  leg  in  battle,  and  the  tip  of 
his  crutch  was  ornamented  with  a  sil- 
ver ferule. 

"Knights  of  the  Golden  Horseshoe." 


— Members  of  the  expedition  led  by 
Alexander  Spotswood,  in  1716,  to  ex- 
plore the  Shenandoah  Valley;  "Eu- 
phrates" was  the  name  he  gave  to  the 
hhenandoah.  Upon  the  return  of  the 
party  to  Williamsburg  they  were  pre- 
sented with  souvenirs,  golden  horse- 
shoes set  with  jewels,  by  their  leader, 
the  "Tubal  Cain  of  America." 

"Blackbeard." — The  notorious  pirate, 
John  Teach  or  Theach,  captured  and 
killed  at  Ocracoke  Inlet  by  Lieutenant 
Maynard,  in  the  service  of  Governor 
Spotswood. 

"The  Prophet  of  the  Revolution."— 
Patrick  Henry,  member  of  Virginia 
House  of  Burgesses,  organizer  of  the 
Committee  of  Correspondence,  member 
of  First  Continental  Congress,  deliv- 
ered "Liberty  or  Death"  speech  in  1775, 
governor  of  Virginia  during  and  after 
the  Revolution,  opposed  adoption  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  because  of  his 
devotion  to  the  principles  of  States' 
Rights. 

"The  Pen  of  the  Revolution."— 
Thomas  Jefferson,  member  of  Virginia 
House  of  Burgesses,  drafted  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary to  France,  first  Secretary  of 
State,  author  of  the  "Kentucky  Reso- 
lutions," chairman  of  the  committee 
which  reported  the  Ordinance  of  1787, 
suggested  the  carving  of  seventeen 
states  ©ut  of  the  Northwest  Territory, 
with  such  high-sounding  classical 
names  as  Sylvania,  Pelisipia,  Asseni- 
sipia,  Metropotamia  and  Polypotamia; 
governor  of  Virgiania,  vice  president, 
president,  father  of  the  Democratic- 
Republican  party,  founder  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia. 

"The  Thunderbolt  of  the  Revolu- 
tion."— Daniel  JSIorgan  of  Virginia, 
veteran  of  French  and  Indian  wars,  led 
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cvf'lonic  chai-ofe  at  Saratofja,  brigadier 
general  of  Revolutionary  forces  in  the 
South,  victor  at  Cowpens,  congressman 
from  Virginia. 

"The  Chevalier  Bayard  of  the  Revo- 
lution."— John  Laurens  of  South  Caro- 
lina, Washington's  favorite  aide-de- 
camp. Fought  through  the  Revolution, 
but  killed  in  a  skirmish  near  Charles- 
ton, at  the  age  of  twenty-seven. 

'•The  Rear-guard  of  the  Revolution." 
— The  hunters  and  backwoodsmen,  led 
by  John  and  Elijah  Clark,  Sevier,  Shel- 
by, McDowell,  Winston,  Cleveland, 
Campbell  and  others,  who  guarded  the 
passes  of  the  Alleghanies  against  the 
British,  and  kept  their  Indian  allies 
and  the  Tories  from  depredations.  The 
victory  of  King's  Mountain  is  justly 
credited  to  them. 

"The  Sage  of  Monticello.'— Jefter- 
son. 

"The  American  Socrates." — Benja- 
min Franklin.  Also  called  "Poor  Rich- 
ard" and  "The  Printers'  Patron  Saint." 

"The  Cincinnatus  of  the  West."— 
George  Washington. 

Byron's  ode  to  Napoleon — 

"Where  may  the  wearied  eye  repose. 

When  gazing  on  the  Great, 
Where  neither  guilty  Glory  glows, 

Nor  despicable  state? 
Yes — one,   the   first — the   last,   the   best — • 

The  Cincinnatus  of  the  West, 
Whom  Envy  dared  not  hate, 

Bequeathed  the  name  of  Washington, 
To  make  men  blush  there  was  but  one." 

"The  Game-cock  of  the  Carolinas."— 
Thomas  Sumter,  whose  operations 
against  the  British  were  in  the  nature 
of  guerilla  warfare  along  the  Catawba 
river. 

"The  Swamp-fox  of  the  Carolinas." 
— ^Francis  Marion,  as  homely  as  he  was 
daring. 

"Mad  Anthony."— Anthony  Wayne. 
Commanded  at  Ticonderoga,  stormed 
Stony  Point,  won  the  last  Revolution- 
ary battle  fought  in  Georgia,  near 
Ogeechee  Ferry,  where  he  defeated  the 
British  and  Indians  under  Col.  Brown. 


Api^ointed  by  Washington  to  break  the 
power  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  the 
Northwest  Territory,  and  this  he  ac- 
complished at  the  battle  of  Vincennes, 
1793. 

''Light  Horse  Harry." — Henry  Lee, 
cavalry  leader  under  AVashington,  hero 
of  the  battle  of  Paulus  Hook;  said  of 
Washington,  ''First  in  war,  first  in 
peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens." After  the  Revolution, 
imprisoned  for  debt;  died  of  consump- 
tion at  Dungeness,  Cumberland  Island, 
Georgia ;  father  of  Robert  E.  Lee. 

"Captain  Molly."— Molly  Pitcher, 
wife  of  Patriot  cannoneer,  who  manned 
her  wounded  husband's  gun  at  Mon- 
mouth. Brevetted  by  Washington  for 
her  braver)^ 

"Aunt  Nancy."— Nancy  Hart,  tall, 
raw-boned,  cross-eyed  Georgia  Revolu- 
tionary heroine.  Kinswoman  of  Henr}^ 
Clay  and  Thomas  Hart  Benton.  Geor- 
gia county  named  for  her. 

"The  Nation's  Guest."— Marquis  de 
La  Fayette.  Revisited  the  U.  S.  in 
1824. 

"The  Father  of  the  Constitution."— 
James  Madison,  champion  of  religious 
liberty  in  Virginia.  ]\Iember  of  most 
important  Revolutionary  conventions 
and  committees.  Member  of  congress. 
Author  of  the  Virginia  rei^olutions ; 
contributor  to  The  Federalist^  Secre- 
tary of  State,  President. 

"The  Conqueror."— Alexander  Ham- 
ilton. One  of  Washington's  staff  offi- 
cers. Led  the  final  charge  at  York- 
town.  Chief  writer  for  The  Federalist. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  Wash- 
ington, and  founded  the  national  finan- 
cial system ;  advocate  of  strong  central- 
ized government,  and  idol  of  the  Fed- 
eralist party. 

"The  Colossus  of  Independence." — 
John  Adams,  Revolutionary  orator  and 
agitator. 

"The  Father  of  American  Litera- 
ture."— Washington  Irving. 

"The  American  Wordsworth."— Wil- 
liam Cullen  Bryant. 
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"The  Poet  of  the  Common-place." — 
Henry  Waclsworth  Longfellow, 

"The  Poet  of  Freedom."  "The 
Quaker  Poet." — John  Greenleaf  Whit- 
tier. 

"The  Poet  of  the  Confederacy."— 
Fatlier  Abram  Joseph  Ryan. 

"The  Great  Senatoriol  Trio"— Henry 
Clay,  John  C.  Calhoun,  Daniel  Web- 
ster. 

"The  Great  Peace-maker." — Henry 
Clay  —  not  altogether  appropriately 
named. 

"The  Great  Nullifier.' — John  C.  Cal- 
houn. 

"The  Defender  of  the  Constitution.""' 
Daniel  Webster. 

"The  Mill-bov  of  the  Slashes."— 
Clay. 

"Old  Bullion."— Thomas  H.  Benton, 
Senator  from  Missouri ;  worthy  of 
rank  with  the  "Great  Senatorial  Trio." 
Favored  Jackson's  financial  policies. 

"The  Conqueror  of  the  Conquerors 
of  Napoleon." — Andrew  Jackson.  Also 
called  "Old  Hickory."  He  was  known 
to  the  Creek  Indians  as  "Sharp  Knife." 
Sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  "Hero  of 
New  Orleans"  and  the  "Sage  of  the 
Hermitage." 

"The  Pathfinder  of  the  Rockies."— 
John  C.  Fremont;  seized  California  for 
the  U.  S.  during  the  Mexican  War. 
Eloped  w'ith  Jessie,  daughter  of 
Thomas  H.  Benton. 

"Old  Tipi^ecanoe." — William  Henry 
Harrison.  Broke  the  power  of  the 
Shawnees  under  Tecumseh  and  The 
Prophet,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tippe- 
canoe river  in  1811. 

"Old  Rough  and  Ready." — Zachary 
Taylor.  Defeated  the  Seminoles  in  the 
battle  of  Lake  Okechobee,  1837,  and  the 
Mexicans  at  Buena  Vista,  ten  years 
later. 

"Old  Chapultepec."— Winfield  Scott. 
SaAv  service  in  the  War  of  1812  at 
Chippewah  and  Lundy's  Lane ;  at  Vera 
Cruz,  Cerro  Gordo  and  the  City  of 
Mexico  in  the  Mexican  War;  fought 
against  Black  Hawk  in  Iowa,  and  the 


Seminoles  in  Florida.  Defeated  for  the 
presidency  by  Franklin  Pierce.  Held 
highest  command  in  U.  S.  army  in 
1S(')1,  but  resigned  rather  than  face  Lee. 
Jackson,  Johnston,  liragg  and  Beaui'c- 
gard  and  his  other  conn-ades  in  anus  in 
the  Mexican  War. 

"The  Old  Man  Eloquent."— Jolin 
Quinc}'^  Adams.  Because  of  his  vehe- 
ment speeches  in  behalf  of  abolition. 

"The  Liberator."— AVilliam  Lloyd 
(larrison,  editor  of  an  Abolitionist 
paper  of  that  name. 

"The  Forty-Niners." — Fortune! luiit- 
ers  who  rushed  to  the  gohl  Held  of 
California  in  1849. 

"The  Prophet  of  the  Second  Revolu- 
tion"— William  L.  Yancey  of  Ahibama. 
Advocated  the  Constitutional  right  to 
carry  slaves  into  the  territories;  mov- 
ing spirit  of  the  Cliarleston  convention 
of  18G0.  Defended  Chief  Justice  Taney's 
decision  in  the  Dred  Scot  case.  The 
"Southern  Demosthenes." 

"The  Nestor  of  the  Confederacy." — 
Alexander  H.  Stephens,  "Little  Alex." 

"The  Little  Giant."— Stephen  A. 
Douglas  of  Illinois,  Lincoln's  rival  for 
the  Senatorship. 

"The  Prince  of  Cavalry  Leaders."— 
Gen.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart;  killed  at  Yellow' 
Tavern,  18G4. 

"The  Wizard  of  the  Saddle."— (Jen. 
Nathan  Bedford  Forrest. 

"The  Rock  of  Chicamauga." — Gen. 
Geo.  H.  Thomas. 

"The  Chevalier  Bayard  of  Lee's 
Army.' — Gen.  John  B.  Gordon. 

"Fighting  Joe." — Gen.  Joseph  Hook- 
er hefore  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville. 

"Fighting  Joe"  and  "Little  Joe."— 
Gen.  Joseph  H.  AVheeler,  C.  S.  A. 

"Little  :\Lac."— Gen.  Geo.  B.  McClel- 
lan. 

"The  Silent  ]\ran."— Gen.  U.  S. 
Grant.  Sometimes,  "Unconditional 
Surrender"  Grant. 

"The  Big  Rebel."  — Gen.  Robert 
Toombs. 

"The  John  Paul  Jones  of  the  Confed- 
eracv."      "Old    Beeswax."  —  Admiral 
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SiMiunos,  coiiiniiiiKlcr  of  tlic  Sumter  and 
the  Alabama. 

'^No.  200."— The  Alabama  while  yet 
in  the  hands  of  the  British  shipbuilders. 

"The  Marion  of  Florida.' —Capt.  J. 
J.  Dickinson. 

"The  Louisiana  Tig^ers'' — A  battalion 
of  zouaves  commanded  bv  Major 
Wheat. 

"The  Cradle  of  the  Confederacy."— 
IMontgomery,  Ala. 

"The  Raccoon  Roughs.'' — Gen.  Gor- 
don's first  company,  enli;.ted  mainly 
from  Tallapoosa  county,  Alabama. 

"The  Daughter  of  the  Confederacy." 
— Winnie  Davis,  daughter  of  President 
Davis. 

"The  Foot  Cavalry."— "Stonewall" 
Jackson's  infantry.  Won  their  title 
chasing  the  enem}'  up  and  down  the 
Vallev  of  Virginia. 

"The  Bloody  Sixty-Ninth."— Irish 
Brigade  U.  S.  A.,  almost  annihilated  at 
I'redericksburg  in  1862. 

"Copperheads." — Term  applied  in 
derision  to  those  at  the  North  who 
sympathized  with  secession. 

"Jayhawkers'' — Advocates  of  slavery 
in  "Bleeding  Kansas." 

"Blue  Lodges." — Political  organiza- 
tions of  the  abolitionists  in  Kansas. 

"Lee's  Old  War-horse." — Gen.  James 
Longstreet. 

"The  Conway  Cabal." — Conspiracy 
to  depose  AVashington  from  the  com- 
mandership-in-chief.  Among  the  con- 
spirators were  probably  Thomas  Con- 
way, Horatio  Yates,  Charles  Lee  and 
the  Adamses. 

"The  Kitchen  Cabinet." — Jackson's 
intimate  personal  friends  and  advisers, 
sportively  so-called ;  among  them  were 
Amos  Kendall,  Francis  P.  Blair  and 
Duff  Greene. 

"Fulton's  Folly." — The  first  steam- 
boat, the  Clermont. 

"Seward's  Folly." — The  purchase  of 
Alaska,  1867,  for  $7,200,000.  W.  H. 
Seward  was  Secretary  of  State  at  the 
time. 

^'The  Little  Magician,"— Martini  Yan 


Buren,  on  account  of  his  small  stature 
and  political  shrewdness. 

"The  Pathfinder  of  the  Seas." — 
America's  greatest  geographer,  Mat- 
thew F.  Maury,  of  Virginia. 

"Young  Hickory.'' — James  K.  Polk. 

"Black  Jack." — Gen.  John  A.  Logan. 
Called  by  his  enemies,  the  "Illinois 
Baboon." 

"The  Latter-Day  Saints."— Another 
name  for  the  Mormons,  founded  by 
Joseph  Smith  about  1830. 

"Old  Rory"  —  Col.  Roderick  Mc- 
intosh, a  Florida  Revolutionary  Tory. 

"The  Hero  of  Olustee."— Gen.  Alfred 
H.  Colquitt. 

"The  Stalwaiis.'' — Radicals  or  ex- 
tremists of  the  Republican  party  in  the 
80's.  led  by  Conkling. 

"The  Plumed  Knight." — Pseudonym 
given  James  G.  Blaine  by  Col.  Robert 
G.  Ingersol,  in  nominating  Blaine  for 
the  Presidency. 

"Knights  of  the  AVhite  Camellia."— 
The  Klu  Klux  Klan.  Also  the  "Knights 
of  the  Invisible  Empire"  and  the  "Pale 
Faces." 

"The  Texan  Thermopylae."  —  The 
Alamo,  a  Spanish  Mission  at  San  An- 
tonio, transformed  into  a  fortress,  and 
defended  by  188  Texans  against  about 
5,000  Mexicans.  Travis,  Bowie,  Bon- 
ham,  and  Davy  Crockett  were  among 
the  martyred. 

"And  Fame  shall  tell  their  deeds  who  tell, 

Till  all  the  years  be  run; 
Thermopylae  left  one  alive — - 

The  Alamo  left  none." 

"Little  Phil."— Gen.  Phil  H.Sheri- 
dan. Federal  hero  of  the  battle  of  Win- 
chester. 

"Geoffrey  Crayon."  "Diedrich  Knick- 
erbocker."— Washington  Irving. 

"The  Autocrat."  —  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes. 

"The  Know  Nothings." — Secret  anti- 
slavery  political  organization  formed 
about  1852.  Later  known  as  the  Ameri- 
can party. 

"The  Wagoner  Boy."— Thomas  Cor- 
win,  statesman  ^.nd  opator  ivQ^  Qkl^- 
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homa.  In  his  youth  he  had  been  a 
teamster  in  the  commissary  department 
of  Gen.  Harrison's  army. 

"Old  Ironsides.' —The  IT.  S.  frigate, 
Constitution.  The  pride  of  the  Ameri- 
can navy  in  the  war  with  Tripoli  and 
the  War  of  1812.  (Read  Holmes'  poem.) 

"The  Hoosier  Poet."— James  Whit- 
comb  Riley. 

"The  Poet  of  the  Sierras." — Joaquin 
Miller. 

"Uncle  Renuis." — Joel  Chandler  Har- 
ris. 

"Mark  Twain." — Sanniel  L.  Clemens. 


"The  Lame  Lion  of  Lynchburg.  ' — 
Senator  John  AV.  Daniel. 

"The  Hero  of  Manihi." — Admiral 
George  Dewey. 

"The  Men  of  the  Merrimac."— Rich- 
mond P.  Hobson,  Osborn  Deignan,  Geo. 
F.  Phillips,  John  Kelly,  George  Char- 
ette,  Daniel  Montague,  J.  C.  Murphy 
and  Randolph  Clausen. 

"The  Wizard  of  Menlo  Park."— 
Thomas  A.  Edison. 

"The  Big  Ditch."  —  The  Panama 
Canal. 

"The  Bachelor  President." — ^James 
Buchanan. 


The  Sunny  Side  of  Things 


Alice  Louise  Lytle 


The  Industry  of   Founding  a  Relig= 
ious  Sect 

A  FACETIOUS  Englishman  once 
remarked  that  there  never  was  a 
really  poor  American,  because, 
when  a  man  was  hard  up,  all  he  had  to 
do  in  America  Avas  to  start  either  a  j^ill 
factory  or  a  new  religion. 

Of  pills,  we  will  take  no  note,  the 
billboards,  signs  in  the  street  cars  and 
newsi)aper  ads  sufficiently  spreading 
their  healing  gospel  and  miraculous 
cures. 

Of  the  "religions"  founded  in  the 
United  States  of  America  since  the 
landing  of  the  famous  Mayflower,  a 
large  story  in  many  volumes  might  be 
written. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note  that,  as 
New  England  was  settled  by  a  band 
of  "Pilgrims"  from  England  who 
wanted  to  sa}^  their  prayers  in  a  fash- 
ion of  their  own,  so  has  this  portion  of 
the  country  been  the  parent  of  many 
and .  divers  freaks  of  religious  zeal 
which  have  ultimately  developed  into 
sects. 


Of  these,  the  Mormons  are  the 
strongest,  richest  in  money  power  and 
oldest  in  age.  The  history  of  the  Mor- 
]non  church  began  in  1828,  when  the 
illiterate  son  of  a  Ncav  England  couple 
began  having  "visions."  So  strongly 
was  he  able  to  interpret  these  "visions" 
that  he  gathered  a  following  who  were 
too  glad  to  bestow  all  their  earthly 
possessions  on  the  church,  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  having   more   than   one   wife. 

Many  a  stern,  flinty-hearted  old  man, 
who  Avouldn't  look  at  another  woman 
than  his  own  wife,  realized  suddenly 
that  the  salvation  of  his  shrimpy  little 
soul  depended  on  his  having  two  or 
more  wives,  and  straightway  he  be- 
came converted  (at  the  regular  rates, 
which  included  all  he  could  raise  a 
mortgage  on),  and  hied  himself  to  the 
New  Jerusalem. 

Of  late  years,  the  wife  question  de- 
barred some  of  the  latter-day  Mormons 
from  affiliating  with  lesser  sinners  in 
the  United  States  Senate,  and  it  would 
appear  that,  by  some  process  known 
only  to  themselves,  a  Mo^unon  may  enter 
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Heaven    if   he    is    otherwise    in    good 
standing  with  the  Mormon  church. 

From  Mormonism  to  Christian 
Science  is  a  long  jump,  but  according 
to  this  latter  cult,  nothing  is  that  is 
and  everj'thing  is  possible. 

This  creed  also  emanated  from  New 
England,  and  proves  the  theory  that 
land  which  is  too  poor  to  produce 
crops,  may  be  made  to  produce  fathers 
and  mothers  of  new  religions. 

According  to  recent  biographies,  the 
cult  of  Christian  Science  was  revealed 
or  evolved  by  a  lady  who  had  suffered 
a  great  deal  in  her  life;    opinions  as 
to  her  being  the  originator  of  it  differ, 
many  giving  the  parentage  to  an  old 
man  who  had  been  a  "doctor  of  faith." 
Anyway,  the  lady  put  one  over  the 
old  man   and   clinched   all    the   prizes 
with   a  strangle-hold  when  she  w^rote 
a  book  (so  much  per  at  all  book  deal- 
ers), and  the  first  step  toward  becom- 
ing a  member  in  good  standing  in  this 
creed  was  to  buy  a  book,  (the  lady  re- 
ceiving all  returns).    The  next  step  to- 
ward salvation  was  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  one  of  the  churches,  with  as- 
sessments going  to  the  Mother- Church 
(presided  over  by  the  lady).     In  this 
manner  it  is  easy  to  see  where  the  ten 
or    twelve    million    dollars    which  the 
lady  disposed  of  by  will,  came  from. 
The  methods  of  the  Mormons    and 
Christian  Scientists  are  a  rebuke  to  the 
orthodox  sects.     Have  you  ever  heard 
of  the  two  named  begging  for  funds, 
or  asking  aid  to  build  a  church  ?    Nay, 
rather  you  might  have  heard  of  the  two 
named  declaring  dividends  and  invest- 
ing heavily  in  real  estate. 

Not  quite  so  classy  as  a  founder  of 
religion  was  "Elijah"  Dowie.  His  be- 
ginning is  shrouded  in  mystery,  but 
history  says  he  was  en  route  to  New 
Zealand  or  somewhere  when  he,  too, 
had  a  vision. 

Thus  is  another  great  change  in  a 
man's  life  laid  to  sea-sickness.  We  have 
all  learned  of  men  who  went  on  the 
Tvater  wagon  foreyef,  s^ttev  a  se^  trip, 


but  few  have  been  so  violently  ill  as 
to  found  a  new  religion. 

Nevertheless,  "Elijah"  Dowie  did. 
Equipped  by  nature  with  elaborate 
whiskers,  a  sympathetic  voice  and  a 
persuasive  manner,  he  succeeded  in 
separating  a  large  number  of  people 
from  tlieir  coin  and  established  a  colony 
near  Chicago. 

Everything  Avas  going  to  belong  to 
everybody,  in  this  religio-commercial 
place,  and  the  consequence  was  the 
sheriff  got  everything.  Poor  old  "Eli- 
jah" died,  surrounded  with  handsome 
Avhite  robes  and  in  an  atmosphere  of 
law-suits;  many  of  the  faithful  awaited 
his  re-appearance,  which  he  promised 
would  be  in  advance  of  Gabriel,  but  up 
to  date  he  has  failed  to  keep  his  word. 

There  are  many  other  "sects" — some 
of  them  uang  the  Holy  Rollers,  (and 
they'd  be  the  despair  of  the  dry  goods 
trust,  as  they  wear  no  clothes) ,  and  the 
Spiritualists. 

In  only  one  thing  do  all  these  re- 
semble each  other,  and  that  is  their  an- 
nexing all  the  available  coin  of  the 
"converts." 

The  Englishman  was  right — pills  and 
new  religions  pay,  in  the  U.  S.  A. — 
that  is,  if  you  can  get  in  on  the  ground 
floor  as  patentee  or  founder. 


Short  Biographies  of  Some  Southern 
Cities — New  Orleans,  La. 

New  Orleans  has  many  bids  for  fame, 
all  of  more  or  less  duration  and  w'ith 
such  lasting  qualities  as  make  them  a 
joy  to  the  hotel  keeper,  the  real  estate 
agent  and  the  dealer  in  souvenir  post 
cards. 

Many  years  ago  New  Orleans'  strong- 
est bids  for  fame  Avere  the  annual  out- 
break of  yellow  fever — and  "the  canal." 
Just  what  relation  one  held  to  the  other 
would  be  hard  for  the  average  mind  to 
grasp  until  it  is  known  that  with  the 
abolition  of  the  "canal"  as  a  public 
drain,  the  yellow  fever  has  disappeared. 

One  always  thinks   of   Mardi    Gras, 
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Creoles  iind  drip  cofl'ee,  when  one  thinks 
of  New  Orleans,  as  the  fame  of  these 
have  been  established  for  many  years. 

NeAv  Orleans  is  the  most  romantic, 
the  most  pictui'esciue  and  the  slowest  in 
taldn<>f  advanta<re  of  her  natural  re- 
sources, of  any  city  in  the  United 
States. 

Architecturally  the  city  is  the  delight 
and  the  despair  of  artists;  French  and 
Spanish  are  mixed  with  what  has  l:)e- 
come  typically  "American  architecture 
— this  latter  Ix'ing  a  pot  pourri  of 
everj'thing  possible  in  a  combination  of 
tile,  stucco,  cement  and  bricks  of  every 
knoAvn  color.  Avith  pillars  of  the  Pha- 
roah's  period  upholding  buildings  of 
the  Queen  Anne  school. 

The  social  life  of  New  Orleans  is  a 
joy  to  the  heart  and  the  eye  of  the 
tourists  who  flock  there  in  carload  lots 
each  year  just  before  the  T^enten  season. 
A  deej^ly  religious  air  is  given  the  city 
by  the  enormous  number  of  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  and  preceding  the 
period  when  the  church  decrees  ab- 
staining from  the  lures  of  the  world, 
the  flesh  and  the  devil,  the  native  New 
Orlean  throws  himself  into  a  mad  whirl 
of  dancing,  feasting,  confetti  throw- 
ing and  visiting,  which  is  warranted  to 
make  a  period  of  forty  daj^'s  rest  a  joy 
to  contemplate.  Unfortunately,  the 
spirit  of  commercialism  has  largely  en- 
tered into  the  festivities  of  .ate  years, 


and  they  arc  not  >i)  typical  of  the  old 
New  Orleans  spirit,  as  they  once  were. 

There  are  dozens  of  points  of  interest 
for  the  casual  xisitor,  but  of  tlie  real, 
inner  home  life  of  the  New  Orleans 
])eople,  few  know  until  they  have  been 
found  worthy  the  signal  honor  of  in- 
troduction to  the  home  circle. 

The  French  Market  has  now  lost  much 
of  its  old  glory,  and  the  ul)iquitous 
Greek  merchant  makes  most  of  the 
"French  drip  coffee''  now  sold  there. 

One  of  the  old  rules  for  the  haut 
monde  to  be  so  considered  was  their 
total  ignorance  of  the  region  "below 
Canal  Street,"  never  to  have  passed 
over  to  the  other  side  of  this  thorough- 
fare was  to  be  placed  in  the  Blue  Book. 

In  late  vears  the  commerce  of  the 
city  has  been  developed  with  a  keener 
eye  to  possibilities  than  ever  before,  and 
with  the  splendid  health  conditions  now 
operative,  New  Orleans  bids  fair  to  re- 
irain  much  of  its  old  glorv  and  to  take 
its  place  again  among  the  richer  and 
busier  cities  of  the  country. 

While  the  natives  wdll  always  cling 
to  many  of  their  old  customs  and  man- 
ners, inter-marriage  with  the  people  of 
the  North  and  AYest  will  soon  remove 
even  the  traces  of  these  peculiar,  pic- 
turesque phases,  but  New  Orleans  will 
alwaj's  stand  for  much  that  is  quaint 
and  beautiful  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 


Stories  of  Gods  and  Heroes 


(From  Bulfinch's  Mythology) 


Chapter  V. 


PHAETHON. 


PTTAETHON  was  the  son  of  Apollo 
and  the  nynipli  Clyniene.  One 
day  a  schoolfellow  laughed  at  the 
idea  of  his  being  the  son  of  the  god, 
and  Phaethon  went  in  rage  and  shame 
and  reported  it  to  his  mother.  "If," 
said  lie,  "'I  am  indeed  of  heavenly  birth, 
give  me,  mother,  some  proof  of  it,  and 
establish  my  claim  to  the  honor."  Cly- 
meiie  stretched  forth  her  hands  toward 
the  skies,  and  said:  "I  call  to  witness 
the  Sun  which  looks  down  upon  us, 
that  I  have  told  you  the  truth.  If  I 
speak  falsely,  let  this  be  the  last  time 
I  behold  the  light.  But  it  needs  not 
much  labor  to  go  and  inquire  for  your- 
self;  the  land  whence  the  Sun  rises  lies 
next  to  ours.  Go  and  demand  of  him 
whether  he  will  own  you  as  a  son." 
Phaethon  heard  with  delight.  He  trav- 
elled to  India,  which  lies  directly  in 
the  regions  of  sunrise;  and,  full  of 
hope  and  pride,  approached  the  goal 
whence  his  parent  begins  his  course. 

The  palace  of  the  Sun  stood  reared 
aloft  on  columns,  glittering  with  gold 
and  precious  stones,  while  polished 
ivorv  formed  the  ceilings  and  silver 
the  doors.  The  workmanship  surpassed 
the  material;  for  upon  the  walls  Vul- 
can had  represented  earth,  sea,  and 
skies,  with  their  inhabitants.  In  the 
sea  were  the  nynnDhs,  some  sporting  in 
the  waves,  some  riding  on  the  backs  of 
fishes,  while  others  sat  upon  the  rocks 
and  dried  their  sea-green  hair.  Their 
faces  were  not  all  alike,  nor  yet  unlike 
— but  such  as  sisters'  ought  to  be.  The 
earth  had  its  towns  and  forests  and  rus- 
tic divinities.  Over  all  was  carved  the 
likeness  of  the  glorious  heaven,  and  on 
the  silver  doors  the  twelve  signs  of  the 
zodiac,  six  on  each  side. 

Clymene's  son  advanced  up  the  steep 


ascent  and  entered  the  halls  of  his  dis- 
puted father.  He  approached  the  pa- 
ternal presence,  but  stopped  at  a  dis- 
tance, for  the  light  was  more  than  lie 
could  bear.  Phoebus,  arrayed  in  a 
purple  vesture,  sat  on  a  throne  which 
glittered  as  with  diamonds.  On  his 
right  hand  and  his  left  stood  the  Day, 
the  Month,  and  the  Year,  and,  at  regu- 
lar intervals,  the  Hours.  Spring  stood 
with  her  head  crownel  with  flowers, 
and  Summer,  with  garment  cast  aside, 
and  a  garland  formed  of  spears  of 
ripened  grain,  and  Autumn,  with  his 
feet  stained  with  grape- juice,  and  icy 
Winter,  with  his  hair  stiffened  with 
hoar  frost.  Surrounded  by  these  at- 
tendants the  Sun,  with  the  eye  that  sees 
everything,  beheld  the  youth  dazzled 
w^ith  the  novelty  and  splendor  of  the 
scene,  and  inquired  the  purpose  of  his 
errand.  The  youth  replied :  "O,  light 
of  the  boundless  world,  Phoebus,  my 
father — if  you  permit  me  to  use  that 
name — give  me  some  proof,  I  beseech 
you,  by  which  I  may  be  known  as 
yours."  He  ceased;  and  his  father,  lay- 
ing aside  the  beams  that  shone  all 
around  his  head,  bade  him  approach, 
and,  embracing  him,  said:  "My  son, 
you  deserve  not  to  be  disowned,  and  I 
confirm  what  your  mother  has  told  you. 
To  put  an  end  to  your  doubts,  ask  what 
you  will,  the  gift  shall  be  yours.  I 
call  to  witness  that  dreadful  lake,  which 
I  never  saw,  but  which  we  gods  swear 
by  in  our  most  solemn  engagements." 
Phaethon  immediately  asked  to  be  per- 
mitted for  one  day  to  drive  the  chariot 
of  the  sun.  The  father  repented  of  his 
promise;  thrice  and  four  times  he 
shook  his  radiant  head  in  warning.  "I 
have  spoken  rashly,"  said  he;  "this  only 
request  I  would  fain  deny.  I  beg  you 
to  withdraw  it.     It  is  not  a  safe  boon. 
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nor  one,  my  Phaethon,  suited  to  your 
youth  and  strength.  Your  lot  is  mortal 
and  you  ask  what  is  beyond  a  mortal's 
power.  In  your  ignorance  you  aspire  to 
do  that  which  not  even  the  gods  them- 
selves may  do.  None  but  myself  maj^ 
drive  the  flaming  car  of  day.  Not  even 
Jupiter,  whose  terrible  right  arm  hurls 
the  thunderbolts.  The  first  part  of  the 
way  is  steep,  and  such  as  the  horses 
when  fresh  in  the  morning  can  hardly 
climb;  the  middle  is  high  up  in  the 
heavens,  whence  I  mvself  can  scarcelv, 
without  alarm,  look  down  and  behold 
the  earth  and  sea  stretched  beneath  me. 
The  last  part  of  the  road  descends  rap- 
idly, and  requires  most  careful  driving. 
Tethys,  who  is  waiting  to  receive  me, 
often  trembles  for  me  lest  I  should  fall 
headlong.  Add  to  all  this,  the  heaven 
is  all  the  time  turning  round  and  carry- 
ing the  stars  with  it.  I  have  to  be  per- 
petually on  my  guard  lest  that  move- 
ment, which  sweeps  ever3'thing  else 
along,  should  hurry  me  also  away.  Sup- 
pose I  should  lend  you  the  chariot, 
what  would  you  do?  Could  you  keep 
your  course  while  the  sphere  was  re- 
volving under  you  ?  Perhaps  you  think 
that  there  are  forests  and  cities,  the 
bodes  of  gods,  and  palaces  and  temples 
on  the  way.  On  the  contrary,  the  road 
is  through  the  midst  of  frightful  mon- 
sters. You  pass  by  the  horns  of  the 
Bull,  in  front  of  the  Archer,  and  near 
the  Lion's  jaw,  and  where  the  Scrop- 
ion  stretches  its  arm  in  one  direction 
and  the  Crab  in  another.  Nor  will  you 
find  it  easy  to  guide  those  horses,  with 
their  breasts  full  of  fire  that  they 
breathe  forth  from  their  mouths  and 
nostrils.  I  can  scarcely  govern  them 
m3'self  when  they  are  unrul}^  and  resist 
the  reins.  Beware,  my  son,  lest  I  be  the 
donor  of  a  fatal  gift;  recall  your  re- 
quest while  yet  you  may.  Do  you  ask 
me  for  a  proof  that  you  are  sprung 
from  my  blood  ?  I  give  you  a  proof  in 
my  fears  for  you.  Look  at  my  face — 
I  would  that  you  could  look  into  my 
breast;  you  would  there  see  all  a  fath- 


er's anxiety.  Finally,"  he  continued, 
•'look  around  the  world  and  choose 
whatever  you  will  of  what  earth  or  sea 
contains  most  precious — ask  it  and  fear 
no  refusal.  This  only  I  pray  you  not 
to  urge.  It  is  not  honor,  but  destruc- 
tion you  seek.  Why  do  you  hang 
around  my  neck  and  still  entreat  me  ^ 
You  shall  have  it  if  you  persist — the 
oath  is  sworn  and  must  be  kept — but  I 
beg  you  to  choose  more  wisely.'' 

He  ended ;  but  the  youth  rejected  all 
admonition  and  held  to  his  demand. 
So,  having  resisted  as  long  as  he  could, 
Phoebus  at  last  led  the  way  t«  where 
stood  the  lofty  chariot. 

It  was  of  gold,  the  gift  of  Vulcan ; 
the  axle  was  of  gold,  the  pole  and 
wheels  of  gold,  the  spokes  of  silver. 
Along  the  seat  were  rows  of  chrysolites 
and  diamonds,  which  reflected  all 
around  the  brightness  of  the  sun. 
While  the  daring  youth  gazed  in  ad- 
miration, the  early  Dawn  threw  open 
the  purple  doors  of  the  east,  and 
showed  the  pathway  strewn  Avith  roses. 
The  stars  withdrew,  marshalled  by  the 
Daystar,  which  last  of  all  retired  also. 
The  father,  when  the  saw  the  earth  be- 
ginning to  gloAv,  and  the  Moon  prepar- 
ing to  retire,  ordered  the  Hours  to  har- 
ness up  the  horses.  They  obeyed,  and 
led  forth  from  the  lofty  stalls  the  steeds 
full  fed  with  ambrosia,  and  attached 
the  reins.  Then  the  father  bathed  the 
face  of  his  son  with  a  powerful  un- 
guent and  made  him  capable  of  endur- 
ing the  brightness  of  the  flame.  He 
set  the  rays  on  his  head,  and,  with  a 
foreboding  sigh,  said :  "If,  my  son, 
you  will  in  this  at  least  heed  my  advice, 
spare  the  whip  and  hold  tight  the  reins. 
They  go  fast  enough  of  their  own  ac- 
cord ;  the  labor  is  to  hold  them  in.  You 
are  not  to  take  the  straight  road 
directly  between  the  five  circles,  but 
turn  off  to  the  left.  Keep  within  the 
limit  of  the  middle  zone,  and  avoid  the 
northern  and  southern  alike.  You  will 
see  the  marks  of  the  wheels,  and  they 
will  serve  to  guide  vou.    And,  that  the 
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skies  and  the  earth  may  each  receive 
their  due  share  of  heat,  go  not  too 
liigh,  or  you  will  burn  the  heavenly 
dwellings,  nor  too  low,  or  you  will  set 
the  earth  on  fire;  the  middle  course  is 
safest  and  best.  And  now  I  leave  you 
to  your  chance,  which  I  hope  will  plan 
better  for  you  than  j^ou  have  done  for 
yourself,  Night  is  passing  out  of  the 
western  gates,  and  we  can  delay  no 
longer.  Take  the  reins;  but  if  at  last 
your  heart  fails  you,  and  you  will  bene- 
fit by  my  advice,  stay  where  you  are  in 
safety  and  suffer  me  to  light  and  warm 
the  earth."  The  agile  youth  sprang 
into  the  chariot,  stood  erect,  and  grasped 
the  reins  with  delight,  pouring  out 
thanks  to  his  reluctant  parent. 

Meanwhile  the  horses  fill  the  air  with 
their  snortings  and  fiery  breath,  and 
stamp  the  ground  impatient.  Now  the 
bars  are  let  lown,  and  the  boundless 
plain  of  the  universe  lies  open  before 
them.  They  dart  forward  and  cleave 
the  opposing  clouds,  and  outrun  the 
morning  breezes  Avhich  started  from 
the  same  eastern  goal.  The  steeds  soon 
perceived  that  the  load  they  drew  was 
lighter  than  usual ;  and  as  a  ship  with- 
out ballast  is  tossed  hither  anl  thither 
on  the  sea,  so  the  chariot,  without  its 
accustomed  weight,  was  dashed  about 
as  if  empty.  They  rush  headlong  and 
leave  the  travelled  road.  He  is  alarmed, 
and  knows  not  how  to  guide  them ;  nor, 
if  he  knew,  has  he  the  power.  Then, 
for  the  first  time,  the  Great  and  Little 
Bear  was  scorched  with  heat,  and 
would  fain,  if  it  were  possible,  have 
plunged  into  the  water;  and  the  Ser- 
pent, which  lies  coiled  up  around  the 
North  Pole,  torpid  and  harmless,  grew 
warm,  and  with  warmth  felt  its  rage 
revive.  Bootes,  they  say,  fled  away 
though  encumbered  with  his  plough, 
and  all  unused  to  rapid  motion. 

When  hapless  Phaethon  looked  down 
upon  the  earth,  now  spreading  its  vast 
extent  beneath  him,  he  grew  pale  and 
his  knees  shook  with  terror.  In  spite 
of  the  glare  all  around  him,  the  sight 


of  his  eye  grew   dim.     He  wished  he 
had  never  touched  his  father's  horses, 
never  learned  his  parentage,  never  pre- 
vailed in  his  re(]uest.  He  is  borne  along 
like  a  vessel  that  flies  before  a  tempest, 
when  the  pilot  can  do  no  more  and  be- 
takes  himself    to    his    prayers.      What 
shall  he  do  ?  Much  of  the  heavenly  road 
is  left  behind,  but  more  remains  before. 
He  turns  his  eyes  from  one  direction  to 
the  other;  now  to  the  goal  whence  he 
began  his  course,  now  to  the  realms  of 
sunset  which  he  is  not  destined  to  reach. 
He  loses  his  self-command,  and  knows 
not  what  to  do — whether  to  draw  tight 
the  reins  or  throw  them  loose;  he  for- 
gets the  names  of  the  horses.     He  sees 
Avith  terror  the  monstrous  forms  scat- 
tered over  the  surface  of  heaven.    Here 
the   Scorpion   extended   his   two   great 
arms,  with  his  tail  and  crooked  claws 
stretching  over  two  signs  of  the  zodiac. 
When  the  boy  beheld  him,  reeking  with 
poison  and  menacing  with  his  fangs,  his 
courage  failed,  and  the  reins  fell  from 
his  hands.    The  horses,  when  they  felt 
them  loose  on  their  backs,  dashed  head- 
long, and,  unrestrained,  went  off  into 
the   unknown   regions   of  the   sky,    in 
among  the  stars,   hurling   the   chariot 
over  pathless  places,  now  up  in  high 
heaven,  now  down  almost  to  the  earth. 
The  moon  saw  with  astonishment  her 
brother's  chariot  running  beneath  her 
own.     The  clouds  begin  to  smoke,  and 
the  mountain  tops  take  fire;_  the  fields 
are    parched    with    heat,    the    plants 
wither,     the     trees    with     their    leafy 
branches  burn,  the  harvest  is  ablaze ! 
But  these  are  small  things.  Great  cities 
perished,  with  their  Avails  and  towers; 
Avhole  nations  with  their  people    were 
consumed    to    ashes!      The    forest-clad 
mountains  burned,  Athos  and  Taurus 
and  Tniolus  and  Oeta;  Ida,  once  cele- 
brated for  fountains,  but  now  all  dry; 
the  Muses'  mountain  Helicon,  and  Hae- 
mus;  Oetna.  with  fires  within  and  with- 
out, and  Parnassus,  Avith  his  tAvo  peaks, 
and   Rhodope,   forced   at   last   to   part 
Avith  his  snoAvy  croAvn.     Her  cold  cli- 
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mate  was  no  protection  to  Scythia,  Cau- 
casus burned,  and  Ossa  and  Pindus, 
and,  fjreater  than  both,  Olympus;  the 
Alps  high  in  air,  and  the  Apennines 
crowned  with  clouds.- 

Then  Phaethon  beheld  the  world  on 
fire,  and  felt  the  heat  intolerable.  The 
air  he  breathed  was  like  the  air  of  a 
furnace,  and  full  of  burnino;  ashes,  and 
the  smoke  was  of  a  pitchy  darkness.  He 
dashed  forward,  he  knew  not  whither. 
Then,  it  is  believed,  the  people  of 
Aethiopia  became  black  by  the  blood 
being  forced  so  suddenly  to  the  surface, 
and  the  Libyan  desert  was  dried  up  to 
the  condition  in  Avhich  it  remains  to 
this  day.  The  Nymphs  of  the  foun- 
tains, with  dishevelled  hair,  mourned 
their  waters,  nor  were  the  rivers  safe 
beneath  their  banks;  Tanais  smoked, 
and  Caicus,  Xanthus,  and  Meander. 
Babylonian  Euphrates  and  GangeSi, 
Tagus  with  golden  sands,  and  Cayster, 
where  the  swans  resort.  Nile  fled  away 
and  hid  his  head  in  the  desert,  and 
there  it  still  remains  concealed.  "V\niere 
he  used  to  discharge  his  waters  through 
seven  mouths  into  the  sea,  there  seven 
dry  channels  alone  remained.  The  earth 
cracked  open,  and  through  the  chinks 
the  light  broke  into  Tartarus  and 
frightened  the  king  of  shadows  and  his 
queen.  The  sea  shrank  up.  Where  be- 
fore was  water  it  became  a  dry  plain, 
and  the  mountains  that  lie  beneath  the 
waves  lifted  up  their  heads  and  became 
islands.  The  fishes  sought  the  lowest 
depths,  and  the  dolphins  no  longer  ven- 
tured as  usual  to  sport  on  the  surface. 
Even  Nereus  and  his  Avife  Doris,  with 
the  Nereides,  their  daughters,  sought 
the  deepest  caves  for  refuge.  Thrice 
Neptune  assayed  to  raise  his  head  above 
the  surface,  and  thrice  was  driven  back 
by  the  heat.  Earth,  surrounded  as  she 
was  by  waters,  yet  with  head  and 
shoulders  bare,  screening  her  eyes  with 
her  hand,  looked  up  to  heaven,  and 
Avith  a  husky  voice  called  on  Jupiter. 

"O,  ruler  of  the  gods,  if  I  have  de- 
served this  treatment,  and  it  is  your  will 


that  I  perish  with  fire,  why  withhold 
your  thunderbolts?  Let  me  at  least  fall 
by  your  hand.  Is  this  the  reward  of 
my  fertility,  of  my  obedient  service? 
Is  it  for  this  that  I  have  supplied  herb- 
age for  cattle,  and  fruits  for  men,  and 
frankincense  for  your  altars?  But  if 
I  am  unworthy  of  regard,  what  has  my 
brother  Ocean  done  to  deserve  such  a 
fate?  If  neither  of  us  can  excite  your 
pity,  think,  I  pray  you,  of  your  own 
heaven,  and  Iwhold  how  both  the  poles 
are  smoking  which  sustain  your  palace, 
which  must  fall  if  they  be  destroyed. 
Atlas  faints,  and  scarce  holds  up  his 
burden.  If  sea,  earth,  and  heaven  j)er- 
ish,  we  fall  into  ancient  Chaos.  Save 
what  yet  remains  to  us  from  the  de- 
vouring flame.  O.  take  thought  for  our 
deliverance  in  this  awful  moment  I'' 

Thus  spoke  Earth,  and,  overcome 
with  heat  and  thirst,  could  say  no  more. 
Then  Jupiter  omnipotent,  calling  to  wit- 
ness all  the  gods,  including  him  who 
had  lent  the  chariot,  and  showing  them 
that  all  Avas  lost  unless  some  speedy 
remedy  Avere  aj^plied,  mounted  the  lofty 
toAver  from  Avhence  he  diffuses  clouds 
OAer  the  earth  and  hurls  the  forked 
lightnings.  But  at  that  time  not  a 
cloud  was  to  be  found  to  interpose  for 
a  screen  to  earth,  nor  Avas  a  shoAver  re- 
maining unexhausted.  He  thundered, 
and  brandishing  a  lightning  bolt  in  his 
right  hand  launched  it  against  the  char- 
ioteer, and  struck  him  in  the  same  mo- 
ment from  his  seat  and  from  existence ! 
Phaethon,  Avith  his  hair  on  fire,  fell 
headlong,  like  a  shooting  star  Avhich 
marks  the  heaA^ens  Avith  its  brightness 
as  it  falls,  and  Eridanus,  the  great 
riA'er,  received  him  and  cooled  his  burn- 
ing frame.  These  Italian  Naiades 
reared  a  tomb  for  him,  and  inscribed 
these  Avords  upon  the  stone : 

"Driver  of  Phoebus'  chariot,  Phaethon, 
Struck   by  Jove's   thunder,   rests  beneath 

this  stone. 
He  could  not  rule  his  father's  car  of  fire, 
Yet  Avas  it  much  so  nobly  to  aspire." 

His  sisters,  the  Heliades,  as  they  la- 
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niented  his  fate,  were  turued  into  pop- 
lar trees,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and 
their  tears,  which  continued  to  flow^,  be- 
came amber  as  they  dropped  into  the 
stream. 

Various  are  the  exphmations  given  of 
this  theor}^  If  we  look  at  it  simply  as 
a  parable,  we  are  compelled  to  blame 
the  heedless  youth  and  folly  of  Phae- 
thon,  which  w*ould  not  listen  to  the  wise 
and  prudent  counsels  given  by  his 
father;  but  at  the  same  time  we  are 
bound  to  admire  the  spirit  and  deter- 
mination which  prompted  him  to  en- 
deavor to  accomplish  a  great  undertak- 
ing and  essav  an  act  that  never  vet  had 
been  attempted  by  a  mortal. 

The  material  explanation  is  that  of 
Plutarch,  which  is  confirmed  by  Lucian, 


to  the  effect  that  Phaethon  was  a  great 
student  of  astronomy,  and  that  he  pre- 
dicted a  ver}^  destructive  season  of 
drought  and  heat,  but  that  he  died 
young  and  did  not  complete  his  calcula- 
tions, and  thence  gave  rise  to  the  idea 
that  he  did  not  know  how  to  drive  the 
chariot  of  the  Sun.  For  other  explana- 
tions see  Bangert,  De  Fahula  Phae- 
thontea  (Halle,  1885).  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  allegorical  explanation 
is  the  most  satisfactory,  and  carries 
with  it  a  moral  that  would  easily  sug- 
gest itself  to  the  mind  of  a  poet. 

The  sisters  of  Phaethon  were  three 
in  number — Lampetis,  Phaethusa,  and 
Phoebe — and  represent  the  Naiades  of 
Italy,  who  dwell  on  the  banks  of  the 
Eridanus  or  Po. 


(to  be  continued.) 


Loneliness 

Elizabeth  Dargan  Forrester 

The  sigh  of  the  ivind  through  long-leaf  pines, 

The  hoot  of  an  owl  in  the  night, 
A  hell-huoy  ringing  far  out  o''er  the  waves 
With  naught  hut  the  sea  in  sight; 
A  stormy  sky  o''erlianging  the  deep. 
An  unhept  grave  where  willows  weep. 
And  the  depth  of  night  without  sleep; 
This  is  loneliness,  this  is  fear. 

The  cry  of  a  wolf  in  far  nothem  wilds, 

The  silence  of  desert  noon. 
Vultures  circling  over  battle-fields. 

Where  life  teas  yielded  too  soon,  too  soon; 
The  howl  of  tvinds  ivhere  tall  pines  sway. 
The  cry  of  a  soul  that  has  lost  its  way — 
Groping,  and  calling  night  and  day: 
This  is  loneliness,  this  is  despair. 


A  "Jeff  Baby  Show" 


FOR  a  long  time  The  Jeffs  have 
been  receiving  photographs  of 
babies  from  all  parts  of  the  earth, 
and  they  are  all  "Jeff"  babies.  Some 
of  them  have  grand -daddies  who  have 
been  'SJeff"  supporters  for  years;  and 
some  of  them  have  young  or  middle- 
aged  daddies  who  are  also  on  the  right 
line  politically;  so  we  are  going  to 
have  a  baby  show  in  the  magazine ! 

It's  going  to  be  a  bit  different  from 
any  other  baby  show  you  ever  heard 
of;  the  prizes  (and  every  well  regu- 
lated baby  show  has  prizes)  are  going 
to  be  a  little  more  worth  while  than  any 
other  baby-show  prize  has  ever  been, 
because  they  will  be  useful  and  valu- 
able. 

There  are  not  going  to  be  a  lot  of  con- 
ditions which  parents  and  uncles  and 
aunts  of  the  finest  baby  on  earth  will 
find  it  difficult  to  comply  with — and 
that's  going  to  be  another  point  which 
will  make  it  different  from  other  baby 
shows. 

Now,  we'll  tell  you  all  about  it : 
Any  baby  under  three  years,  girl  or 
boy,  is  eligible;  the  baby  show  will 
open  with  the  March  number  of  AVat- 
son's  Magazine,  and  will  close  with  the 
May  number. 

Photographs  only  will  be  used,  of 
course,  and  the  artistic  beauty  of  these 
and  the  posing  of  the  baby  will  count 
as  points  in  the  contest. 


The  only  condition  for  entry  is:  each 
baby  entered  must  have  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  the  magazine  accompany 
the  photograph. 

The  prizes  will  be:  First  i)rize  for 
the  girl  baby,  a  handsome  sewing  ma- 
chine; second  j)rize.  a  l)eautiful  gold 
locket  and  chain.  The  first  prize  for 
the  boy  baby  will  be  an  P^dison  phono- 
graph; the  second  i)rize,  a  gold  watch. 

These  are  worth  working  for,  are  they 
not?  The  girl  will  appreciate  the  sew- 
ing machine  when  she  is  old  enough  to 
realize  its  value,  and  the  mother  will 
appreciate  it  in  the  meantime. 

And  the  whole  family  may  enjoy  the 
boy's  ph()nograj)h ;  the  second  prizes 
s])eak  for  themselves. 

(iet  busy  now — have  your  baby's  pic- 
ture taken  and  send  it  in,  with  a  dollar 
for  a  year's  subscription  to  Watson's 
Magazine.  The  sooner  the  photograph 
is  in,  the  better  the  Baby  Show  Editor 
will  like  it. 

AVatson's  Magazine  will,  in  1911, 
take  rank  with  any  magazine  published 
in  the  United  States.  Since  securing 
control  of  the  Taylor-Trotwood  Maga- 
zine^ AVatson's  occupies  the  Southern 
field  alone,  and  is  a  magazine  worth 
while  to  every  member  of  the  family. 

The  contest  will  close  the  last  week 
in  May  and  no  more  photographs  will 
be  consideerd  after  that  dat«. 

Address  photographs  to  The  Jeff's 
Babv  Show  Editor,  Thomson,  (ia. 


Some  Side=Lights  on  Political  Methods 

[It  does  not  require  a  great  amount  of  discernment  to  note  the  awakening  of  the 
American  people  to  the  political  conditions  by  which  they  are  handicapped. 

This  new  department  has  grown  very  popular,  and  separate  and  distinct  phases 
are  ably  handled  by  different  writers.  Each  month  we  hope  to  publish  a  number  of 
communications  of    this    sort,    from    the    people    directly    interested. — The  Editor.] 


HOW  THE  BANKS  AID  IN  THE  HIGHER 
COST  OP  LIVING. 

In  continuance  of  our  article  on  the 
high  cost  of  living  in  your  magazine  for 
November,  we  will  continue  our  comment 
to  the  power  and  practice  of  brinks.  In 
18  73  we  had  3,15  0  banks,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $552,900,000;  assets  of  $2,731, 
0001,000,  deposits  of  $1  434,100,000; 
loans,  discounts,  stocks  bonds  etc.,  ef$2,- 
153,100,000,  and  a  banking  ower  of  $2 - 
435,000,000.  In  1890  we  had  7,999 
banks,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $968,700,- 
of  4,094,000,000,  loans,  stocks,  bonds,  etc. 
of  $5,000,000,000,  and  a  banking  power 
of  $5,150,000,000.  In  1909  we  had  22,- 
491  banks,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $1,800,- 
000,000,  assets  of  $21,095,000,000,  loans 
discounts,  s*^ocks,  bonds,  etc.,  of  $15  ^87,- 
600,000,  deposits  of  $14,105,900,000,  and 
a  banking  power  of  $18,850,500,0.00. 
The  banking  power  of  foreign  countries 
was  estimated  by  the  comptroller  of  the 
currency  to  be  $10,835,000,000  in  1890, 
and  at  $19,158,900,000  in  1905,  an  in- 
crease of  5.12  per  cent  by  the  year. 
The  banking  power  of  the  United  States 
increased  from  1873  to  1909,  669  per  cent, 
or  18.5  per  cent  per  annum.  We  have  no 
estimate  of  the  banking  power  of  foreign 
countries  for  1910,  but  presume  there  has 
been  the  same  increase  from  1905,  there 
was  from  1890  to  1905.  It  appears  that 
the  wealth  of  the  United  States  increased 
from  1900  to  1910  about  3.6  per  cent  by 
the  year,  but  our  statistics  fail  to  show 
any  increase  in  the  wealth  of  foreign 
countries  during  that  period. 

It  appears  that  the  banking  power  is 
growing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  while  the 
wealth  is  increasing  slowly.  It  may  be 
asked  what  is  this  banking  power?  We 
think  it  the  power  to  loan  money  and  in- 
vest in  various  kinds  of  property.  To 
illustrate:  our  banks'  loans  and  invest- 
ments in  1909  weer  near  sixteen  billion 
of  dollars,  when  their  capital  stock  was 
only  1.8  billions,  or  near  $8.80  for  every 
dollar  of  their  capital  stock.  But  they 
didn't  go  to  their  limit.  They  could  have 
loaned  $2,  850,000,000  every  dollar  of 
their  capital  stock. 

Owing  to  the  habits  and  customs  of  our 
people,  what  the  banker  pays  out  with 
one  hand  he  takes  in  with  the  other — the 
more  they  loan  the  more  they  have  in 
their  vaults — they  can  loan  theirs,  or  the 
people's  money  eight  to  ten  times  and  still 


be  in  possession  of  it.  In  the  usual  course 
of  business  the  money  that  the  banks  pay 
out  comes  right  back,  or  other  money 
comes  in  to  replace  it.  If  a  private  indi- 
vidual has  $100,000  and  loans  it  he  can 
loan  no  moi'e,  but  it  is  different  witn  a 
bank — with  $100,000  it  can  loan  a  million 
and  up.  The  total  money  of  the  world — 
gold,  silver  and  paper —  is  estimated  at 
$14,848,000,000,  of  which  the  United 
States  has  about  $3,113,000,000.  Assum- 
ing that  the  banking  power  of  foreign 
countries  has  increased  at  the  rate  here- 
tofore mentioned,  they  have  a  banking 
power  of  about  23  billions  and  the  bank- 
ing and  the  banking  power  of  the  world 
is  about  42  billions,  and  estimating  the 
loans  of  banks  in  foreign  countries  to  be 
as  much  proportionally  to  their  powers  as 
the  American  banks,  the  total  loans  of 
the  banks  of  the  world  is  over  35  billions. 
This  is  about  $5  for  every  dollar  of  the 
estimated  gold  in  the  world.  If  we  take 
the  comptroller's  estimate  of  the  gold  in 
the  banks  and  treasuries  of  the  world  in 
1904;  i.  e.,  3,664  millions,  as  a  basis;,  they 
loan  and  invest  near  $10  for  every  dollar 
in  gold. 

If  we  adopt  the  theory  that  money  is  a 
medium  of  exchange  and  every  thing  that 
performs  that  office,  whether  gold,  paper 
or  credit,  is  to  be  counted  as  money  and 
that  an  increase  in  the  money  without  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  saleable 
commodities,  causes  a  rise  in  prices,  it  in- 
evitably follows  that  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing is  due  to  our  monetary  system.  But 
there  is  a  complication  of  causes.  The 
tariff,  the  trusts,  monopolies,  engrossers 
and  forestallers — all  have  an  influence. 
The  tariff  raises  the  price  of  foreign  goods 
and  acts  as  an  embargo  in  some  instances. 
Monopolies  and  trusts  have  their  origin 
in  the  tariff  and  the  banking  power — the 
engrosser  is  enabled  to  purchase  and  hold 
the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  a  product 
of  the  banks  to  furnish  the  money.  The 
for  a  rise  in  price,  by  reason  of  the  power 
foresitaller  can  purchase  provisions  on 
their  way  to  market  and  hold  for  a  rise, 
by  reason  of  the  banks — their  readiness 
to  loan.  They  can  loan  wind  and  get  in- 
terest and  they  desire  to  make  their  per- 
cent. "The  value  of  money  is  its  use," 
and  when  we  give  a  few  thousand  men  the 
use  of  our  money,  multiplied  by  six,  we 
make  them  our  masters. 

Ashland,  Wis.        JOHN  JEFFERSON. 
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KENTUCKY        TO        FIGHT        GEORGIA 
PROHIBITION. 

My  D«ar  Sir: — I  enclose  herewith  a 
letter,  a  proposed  agreement  and  an  alleg- 
ed "solution  of  the  liquor  problem,"  which 
I  have  just  received  from  The  National 
Model   License  League,   of   Louisville,   Ky. 

I  send  their  letter  and  enclosure  to  you 
(1)  because  I  know  your  sentiments  on 
prohibition,  (2)  because  your  absolute 
fearlessness  and  peculiar  forcefulnes  in 
exposing  the  under-ground  scheme  of 
politicians,  and  (3)  because  I  see  in  this 
matter  a  well  organized  and  deep-laid  plan 
to  cause  an  uprising  of  "patriots"  in 
Georgia — patriots  at  so  much  per  speech — 
against  the  prohibition   law   of  this  state. 

The  leaguers  declare  their  intention  to 
procure  at  least  one  local  speaker  for 
their  scheme  in  each  county  in  the  state, 
and  they  offer  to  pay  a  price  for  the 
service  which  will  easily  enable  them  to 
procure  the  "talking  patriot"  Their 
scheme  should  be  exposed  in  advance, 
so  that  when  the  "patriots"  uprise,  at  so 
much  per  O.  M.  Peepul  may  know  the 
definite  cause  of  the  uprising. 

It  may  be  that  they  are  also  subsidizing 
country  newspapers  where  they  can  and 
are  preparing  for  an  onslaught  all  along 
the  line  as  soon  as  their  preparations  are 
complete.  If  so,  their  organizations  will 
be  only  that  much  more  formidable. 

One  thing  is  certain:  It  can  do  the 
prohibition  causes  no  harm  to  expose  their 
subtile  scheme  and  do  it  now.  But  un- 
less The  Jeffersonian  will  do  the  job, 
I  fear  it  will  remain  undone. 

Sylvester,  Ga.  C.  E.  HAYS. 


Louisville,  Ky.  Nov.  2,  1910. 
Mr'.  C.  E.  Hay,  Sylvester,  Ga. 

Dear  Sir: — The  Executive  Committee 
of  the  National  Model  License  League  has 
discussed  entering  the  fight  in  your  state 
against  prohibitory  legislation,  and  on  ac- 
count of  our  need  for  speakers  located 
in  all  parts  of  Georgia,  we  are  endeavor- 
ing to  secure  one  attorney  in  every  county 
to  represent  the  League  in  the  manner 
described  in  the  enclcsed  agreement. 

As  you  will  readily  see,  the  only  obli- 
gations under  this  agreement  to  which 
you  will  be  committed,  will  be  to  read 
carefully  the  literature  with  which  we 
will  supply  you  and  to  furnish  us  with 
such  information  concerning  events  trans- 
piring in  your  county  as  v/ould  be  of  in- 
terest to  us  in  the  work  which  we  are  do- 
ing. 

For  all  active  services,  such  as  the 
making  of  speeches,  we  will  pay  our  reg- 
ular fee  for  speakers,  which  ranges  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty  dollars  per  day,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  work  and  the 
extent  of  the  services  rendered. 

You  can  be  assured  that  we  will  use  every 
elTort  to  make  this  relationship  pay  you. 
If    there    is    an    opportunity    to    make    a 


speech  in  your  county  along  the  lines 
embraced  by  our  platform,  you  can  be 
certain  that  we  will  call  upon  you. 

If  any  of  our  members  should  require 
the  services  of  an  attorney  in  your  county, 
we  will  not  only  recommend,  but  will  urge 
the  employment  of  you.  It  is  further  our 
aim  and  intention  tu  send  the  collections 
of  our  members  to  the  attorneys  who 
represent  us  as  soon  as  we  can  get  your 
state  well  organized. 

We  are  also  enclosing  a  pamphlet  which 
will  give  you  a  slight  idea  of  our  princi- 
ples and  hope  you  will  read  it  carefully 
before  deciding  upon  this  proposition. 

Hoping  that  you  will  favor  us  with  an 
answer  at  your  earliest  convenience  and 
that  if  you  do  not  find  it  possible  to 
sign  this  agreement  you  will  assist  us  by 
suggesting  the  name  of  some  attorney  in 
your  county  who  might  be  interested,  we 
beg  to  remain,  Very  truly  yours. 

National  Model  License  League. 

By  T.  M.  Gilmore,  President. 


SOLUTION  OP  THE  LIQUOR  PROBLEM. 

To  Our  Fellow  Citizens: 

Obedience  to  the  law  is  essential  to  the 
continuation  of  our  institutions  and  no 
I'act  in  our  history,  as  recorded  day  by  day, 
is  more  lamentable  than  the  failure  on 
the  part  of  states  and  municipalities  to 
enforce  the  edicts  of  society  as  expressed 
on  our  statute  books. 

We  shall  not  undertake  to  show  what 
causes  are  responsible  for  this  state  of 
affairs,  but  shall  go  directly  to  the  point 
we  have  in  view,  and  say  that  the  failure 
on  the  part  of  society  to  enforce  its  laws 
for  the  regulation  of  the  retail  liquor 
trade  has  brought  that  trade  into  dis- 
repute, has  driven  from  its  ranks  many  of 
the  self-respecting  element,  and  is  respon- 
sible for  a  crusade  against  the  entire  traf- 
fic, wide-spread,  fanatical  and  destructive 
to  property-frights,  to  revenues  and  to 
individual   liberty  of  action. 

As  citizens  we  deplore  the  non-obser- 
vance of  law,  and  as  distillers,  brewers, 
wine  makers,  wholesale  liquor  dealers, 
and  reputable  saloon  keepers,  we  protest 
against  a  status  so  destructive  to  our 
best  interests,  financial,  social,  and  other- 
wise. 

In  a  word,  we  insist  that  saloon  keepers 
shall  obey  all  laws  or  else  be  retired 
from  this  business,  and  to  assist  in  bring- 
ing these  things  to  pass  we  have  organiz- 
ed The  Model  License  League. 

Of  course  the  saloon  keeper  is  r.ot  the 
only  man  who  violates  the  law,  for  if 
this  were  true  a  very  large  percentage  of 
our  rich  men  would  now  be  clerks  or 
mechanics,  but  some  saloon  keepers  do 
violate  law  and  v/ith   marked   persistency. 

The  saloon  keeper,  like  any  other  man, 
gravitates      instinctively,       unconsciousljy 
and   in   obedience   to   the   immutable   laws 
of    trade,     toward     that    line   of    conduct 


e  Clear  Track 


Two  men  a  thousand  miles  apart 
talk  to  each  other  by  telephone 
without  leaving  their  desks. 

Two  wires  of  copper  form  the 
track  over  which  the  talk  travels 
from  point  to  point  throughout  a 
continent. 

Moving  along  one  railroad  track 
;  t  the  same  time  are  scores  of  trains 
carrying  thousands  of  passengers. 
The     telephone    track    must    be 


clear  from  end  to  end  to  carry  the 
voice  of  one  customer. 

The  Bell  system  has  more  than 
ten  million  miles  of  wire  and  reaches 
over  five  million  telephones.  This 
system  is  operated  by  a  force  of 
one  hundred  thousand  people  and 
makes  seven  billion  connections  a 
year — twenty  million  "clear  tracks" 
a  day  for  the  local  and  long  dis- 
tance communication  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 


The  efficiency  of  the  *BeU  system  depends  upon 
"One  System,  One  VoHcy,  Universal  Service," 
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which  seems  to  promise  the  most  substan- 
tial rewards,  and  like  other  men,  he  is 
oftimes  persuaded,  because  of  the  force 
of  competition  or  in  obedience  to  the  law 
of  self-preservation,  to  do  things,  which 
he  condems  at  heart,  and  which  do  hurt 
to  the  opinions,  and  perchance  to  the 
rights  of  others. 

In  doing  many  things  that  the  laws 
forbid,  the  saloon  keeper  finds  profit,  and 
this  because  he  finds  protection  from  the 
officers  of  the  law. 

These  things  are  bad  of  themselves,  l)ut 
they  are  proving  destructive  to  our  trade 
in  a  thousand  ways  and  self-preservation 
demands  that  we  take  a  hand  in  putting 
a  stop  to  them. 

To  accomplish  this  our  license  must 
provide  an  attractive  reward  to  those 
saloon  keepers  who  observe  laws,  and  a 
drastic   penalty    for   those   who   violate    it. 

We  have  given  this  matter  years  of  close 
study,  and  we  submit  as  a  result  of  same. 
The  Model  License  Law,  which  we  trust 
you  will  consider,  and  criticise  and  if  it  is 
lacking  in  any  respect,  offer  us  your 
suggestion. 

We  submit  these  suggestions  with  con- 
fidence to  society,  because  we  believe  that 
tbey  contain  the  solution  of  a  problem  be- 
fore whicli  this  country  has  stood  puzzled 
for  so  many  years. 

First.  All  licenses  now  outstanding  to 
continue  in  force  unless  cancelled  by  a 
majority  vote. 

These  licenses  should  be  transferable 
from  one  to  another,  as  any  other  property 
is  transferred,  or  left,  as  a  part  of  an 
estate,  as  the  good  will  of  any  other 
business  may  be  left.  This  form  of  license 
is  similar  to  that  enjoyed  by  all  other  lines 
of  trade,  and  if  granted  to  the  retail 
liquor  dealers  it  will,  in  our  opinion,  re- 
move them  at  once  from  active  partici- 
pation in  politics.  Under  the  present 
system  the  saloon  keeper  is  at  the  mercy 
of  the  political  boss,  and  of  the  authori- 
ties elected  or  appointed  for  the  purpose 
of  issuing  licenses  each  year,  and  as  long 
as  this  continues  he  must  of  necessity 
remain  an  active  factor  in  all  political 
fights. 

Second.  No  license  should  be  issued  in 
the  future  until  the  proportion  become 
not  more  than  one  for  each  500  of  popu- 
lation, and  thereafter  they  should  be  issu- 
ed in  such  proportion  as  society  or  con- 
venience demanded. 


Third.  A  license  yields  a  good  annual 
return  to  government,  but  it  should  not  be 
excessive  for  several  reasons;  jirincipally 
because  it  encourages,  and  in  some  cases 
almost  compels  the  handling  of  inferior 
goods,  the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  to 
intoxicated  men  and  to  minors,  and  the 
violation  of  laws  in  regard  to  closing  at 
certain  hours, etc. 

If  society  imposes  upon  the  saloon  keep- 
er, the  saloon  keeper  will  impose  upon 
society. 

Fourth.  All  licenses  to  retail  liquors 
should  be  clear,  unambiguous  contracts, 
between  the  state  and  the  individual,  and 
they  should  provide  that  conviction  (first 
offense)  of  the  violation  of  law,  should 
carry  with  it  thirty  days  suspension  of 
the  business  of  the  licensee,  and  the  sec- 
ond conviction  should  work  immediate 
cancellation,  and  furthermore  that  the 
holder  could  never  be  licensed  again  to 
retail  liquors  in  that  state. 

Fifth.  A  i)enalty  should  be  i)rovided 
in  all  states  governing  the  retail  liciuor 
trade  against  any  minor  over  eighteen 
who  represents  himself  to  be  of  age  in 
order  to  procure  intoxicants. 

The  idea  that  is  paramount  in  these 
suggestioBS  is  to  give  as  great  value  and 
security  to  a  license  as  possible,  so  as  to 
encourage  the  utmost  obedience  to  the 
will  of  society  as  expressed  in  the  laws 
on  the  statute  books,  to  remove  the  liquor 
dealer  from  politics  by  making  his  right 
to  will  and  act;  and  to  provide  the  immedi- 
ate and  inevitable  cancellation  of  license 
upon  conviction  of  the  violation  of  law. 

If  these  convictions  ar6  embodied  into 
law,  they  will  not  interfere  with  any  pro- 
visions that  a  state  or  a  municipality 
may  choose  to  adopt  for  the  regulation  of 
the  liquor  traffic,  but  they  will  insure  the 
inforcement  of  these  provisions  by  an 
automatic  process. 

The  saloon  keeper  will  enforce  the  pro- 
visions, because  it  will  pay  him  so  much 
better  to  obey  law  than  to  violate  it.  To 
preserve  so  valuable  a  license  as  we  have 
suggested,  from  cancellation,  the  saloon 
keeper  will  be,  of  all  men,  most  anxious  to 
run  an  orderly  place,  to  refuse  to  sell  to 
minors  or  inebriates,  and  to  close  at  the 
hour  named  by  society. 

National  Model  License  League. 

Commercial  Building,  Louisville,  Ky. 
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AX  ANSWER    TO  A    QUESTION  OP  NA- 
TIONAL  CURRENCY  LAW. 

Dear  Sir:  T  am  surprised  that  you  have 
had  so  little  to  say  about  the  national  cur- 
rency law,  and  the  president's  message 
speaks  of  investigating  the  subject  of  the 
currency.  McVeigh  says  we  have  a  panic- 
breeding  system,  as  if  no  new  currency 
law  had  been  passed.  I  am  in  the  dark 
about  it  and  would  have  more  light.  Can 
you  explain  why  there  is  so  little  being 
said  about  this  matter?  Nothing  was  said 
on  the  stump  in  the  late  election,  so  far  as 
I  know.  Yours  truly, 

SAMUEL  A.  BLACKSTONE. 

Chester,  N.  H. 

ANSWER. 

The  public  is,  after  all,  very  much  like 
a  horse  whose  head  never  holds  but  one 
idea  at  a  time.  When  the  effort  is  made 
to  emphasize  too  many  questions  simul- 
taneously, the  force  of  the  attack  is  weak- 
ened all  along  the  line. 

Now  that  the  people  are  aroused  on 
the  subject  of  the  tariff  and  the  high  cost 
of  living,  it  would  be  a  great  blunder  to 
distract  their  attention  by  an  agitation  of 
the  money  question.  At  present  there  is 
no  prospect  whatever  of  making  any  ma- 
terial change  in  our  financial  system; 
whereas  the  concerted  action  of  the  In- 
surgent Republicans  and  Progressive 
Democrats  seems  likely  to  bring  about  a 
reduction  of  the  tariff. 

In  my  opinion,  there  is  a  tacit  agreement 
among  the  chieftains  of  both  the  old  par- 
ties to  keep  silent  on  the  money  question. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Money 
Trust  controls  both  organizations.  Every 
Wall  Street  bank,  every  great  railroad, 
every  great  insurance  company,  every  ra- 
pacious trust,  is  composed  partly  of  Demo- 
crats and  partly  of  Republicans,  who  favor 
the  same  governmental  policies.  The  cam- 
paign funds  of  the  Democrats  come  from 
practically  the  same  sources  as  those  which 
supply  the  Republicans.  Between  such 
Democrats  as  James  Smith,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, or  August  Belmont,  of  New  York,  and 
Chauncey  Depew  or  J.  P.  Morgan,  Republi- 
cans, there  is  no  difference  in  principle. 

Consequently,  the  controlling  element  in 
each  of  the  old  parties  supports  a  system 


which  resigns  to  the  national  bankers  the 
sovereign  power  to  create  money — a  pre- 
rogative which  was  inseparable  from  sov- 
ereignty until  the  goldsmiths  of  London 
bribed  the  mistress  of  the  most  dissolute 
of  English  kings  to  wheedle  her  royal  lover 
into  granting  them  that  tremendous  power. 
Every  national  bank  of  today  is  exploit- 
ing for  private  gain  a  function  which  is, 
by  right,  one  of  the  chief  attributes  of  gov- 
ernment. Each  one  of  these  banks  is  a 
beneficiary  of  the  immorality  of  Barbara 
Villiers.  T.  E.  W. 


AS     TO     THE     TORRENS     SYSTEM     OF 
RECORDING  LAND  DEEDS. 

Dear  Sir:  Will  you  kindly  explain  for 
the  benefit  of  your  readers,  through  the 
educational  department  of  your  magazine, 
the  Torrens  system  of  recording  land 
deeds?  Are  there  any  objections  to  the 
adoption  of  such  a  system?  Thanking  you 
in  advance  for  your  kindness,  I  am. 
Very  truly  yours, 
RICHARD   H.    SESSIONS. 

Conway,   S.   C. 

AXSWER. 

In  brief,  the  Torrens  system  provides 
that  the  state  shall  make  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  the  title  of  Smith  or  Jones 
or  Brown,  to  his  land;  shall  then  enter  his 
name  on  the  Court  House  records  as  the 
true  owner;  and  shall  issue  to  him  an 
official  certificate  to  that  effect.  He  can 
then  sell  the  land,  with  no  other  formality 
than  the  transfer  of  this  certificate  to  the 
purchaser. 

In  effect,  the  state  would  become  the 
warrantor  of  all  titles  to  land.  The  au- 
thorities would,  no  doubt,  sometimes  make 
a  mistake,  which  would  have  to  be  recti- 
fied at  public  expense;  but  this  loss  would 
be  a  mere  bagatelle  compared  to  the  sav- 
ing. The  vast  sums  now  paid  out  for  the 
examination  of  titles,  the  making  and 
recording  of  conveyances,  and  the  cost  of 
law-suits  over  disputed  titles  would  no 
longer  burden  the  people. 

The  Torrens  system  would  lessen  im- 
mensely the  annual  toll  taken  by  the  law- 
yers. Consequently,  as  a  class  they  op- 
pose it  stubbornly.     Inasmuch  as  the  aver- 
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age  citizen  curses  the  lawyer  every  day  in 
the  year,  excepting  election  day,  and 
then  votes  for  him  without  exacting  any 
pledges  or  keeping  an  eye  on  the  record 
he  makes  afterwards  in  the  legislature,  the 
Torrens  system  makes  slow  headway  in 
this  country. 

Yes,  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  it  and 
always  have  been. 

It  is  in  practise  in  New  York  and  Massa- 
chusetts. T.  E.  W. 


THK   DIFFERENCE   BETWEEN   A   l»()lil- 
TI(  IAN  AND  A  STATESMAN. 

1.  What  is  the  difference  in  a  politician 
and  a  statesman?  Can  a  person  be  both 
at  the  same  time?  Which  was  Andrew 
Jackson,  or  was  he  both? 

2.  What  are  the  principal  agents  for  tlic 
distribution  of  wealth? 

3.  Have  you  seen  and  read  K.  Lamity's 
Harpoon  Magazine,  of  Austin,  Texas?  If 
so,  what  is  vour  opinion  of  it? 

Yours  truly.       IRA  V.  MAXWELL. 
Lake  Arthur.  La. 

ANSWKIJ. 

( 1 . )  A  politician  may  be  defined  as  a 
man  whose  sole  purpose  is  to  scheme  for 
an  office  and  to  keep  it  after  he  gets  it.  If 
he  quits  it  voluntarily,  it  is  to  get  some- 
thing better.  He  has  no  regard  for  the 
general  welfare  of  the  country:  he  cares 
nothing  for  suffering  humanity:  he  in- 
trigues and  traffics  in  votes,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  keeping  himself  in  place  and 
power:  he  has  no  convictions  that  will 
ride  out  a  storm  of  unpopularity;  some- 
times he  is  on  one  side  of  the  fence,  and 
sometimes  on  the  other, — and  then  again, 
he  sometimes  straddles  it.  If  he  ever  gets 
with  the  minority,  it's  a  mistake  on  his 
part,  and  he  repairs  it  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment.  He  will  abandon  any  friend, 
or  any  position  if  he  thinks  he  can  gain 
by  it.  He  is  essentially  a  false-hearted 
man  and  a  two-faced  hypocrite. 

The  typical  politician  usually  outlives 
his  hopes,  his  popularity,  and  his  reputa- 
tion. 

A  statesman  is  one  whose  ideas  are  more 
elevated.  His  mind  dwells  upon  questions 
of  great  public  importance.  His  thoughts 
follow  the  policies  of  the  rulers,  and  of 
lawmaking  bodies;  he  studies  the  effect  of 
legislation  upon  people:  he  endeavors  to 
master  the  principles  of  political  economy, 
and  to  learn  what  kind  of  laws  will  be  best 
for  the  greatest  number  of  the  people. 

If  he  holds  an  office,  he  regards  it  as  a 
trusteeship.  He  feels  that  great  responsi- 
bilities rest  upon  him,  and  that  he  must 
discharge  them  to  the  best  of  his  capacity. 


The  greater  the  office,  the  greater  tiie 
duty.  His  aim  is  not  i)ersonal  aggrandize- 
ment, but  the  public  welfare. 

There  have  been  great  politicians  who 
were  also  great  statesmen;  just  as  there 
have  been  great  statesmen  who  were  not 
politicians.  Washington  and  Hamilton 
belonged  to  this  latter  class:  so  did  John 
C.  Calhoun  and  Daniel  Webster. 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  a  consummate 
politician,  as  well  as  a  statesman  of  the 
highest  type.  Andrew  Jackson  was  more 
of  a  politician  than  a  statesman,  altliough 
he  had  some  of  the  qualities  of  both. 

(2.)  Wealth  is  distributed  in  the  pay- 
ment of  salaries,  wages,  pensions,  chari- 
ties, divisions  among  heirs-at-law,  taxes, 
freight  and  passenger  rates,  legislative 
and  congressional  appropriations,  loans 
which  are  never  repaid,  accounts  that  are 
never  collected,  funds  which  are  omboz- 
zled,  money  that  is  stolen,  and  estates  that 
are  devoured  by  the  sharks  of  the  State 
and  Federal  Courts. 

One  perpetual  source  of  distribution  of 
wealth  is  the  cheating  and  swindling  of 
one  Christian  by  another.  The  sharper 
and  his  victim  are  such  familiar  figures  to 
the  stage  of  human  life  that  they  are  con- 
sidered indispensable  characters  in  the  hu- 
man  comedy. 

It  has  always  seemed  strange  to  me  that  in 
treatises  on  social  conditions  and  the  in- 
equalities of  property  ownership,  no  allow- 
ance has  been  made  for  those  loans  which 
are  never  repaid,  rents  which  are  never 
collected,  and  property  obtained  by  those 
who  are  unwilling  or  unable  to  pay  the 
purchase  money. 

As  to  security  debts,  they  are  a  constant 
source  of  ruin  to  the  good-natured  peoi)le 
who  indorse  for  others. 

(3.)  This  question  does  not  come  with- 
in the  scope  of  our  educational  depart- 
ment. T.  E.  W. 


MR.  WATSON  APPRECIATED  IN  SOUTH 
CAROLINA. 

Dear  Sir:  We  had  a  three-cornered  race 
this  year  in  the  Fifth  district  for  Con- 
gress. Hon.  D.  E.  Finley,  the  present  in- 
cumbent, was  opposed  by  our  solicitor, 
Hon.  J.  K.  Henry,  and  Hon.  T.  B.  Butler, 
of  Gaffney.  Mr.  Finley  is  the  ranking 
Democrat  on  the  committee  of  postoffices 
and  seems  to  claim  much  credit  for  the 
extension  of  the  free  delivery  of  mail.  T. 
B.  Butler  is  a  nephew  of  the  late  General 
M.  C.  Butler,  who  for  many  years  was  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  United  States 
senate.  During  the  speaking  last  summer 
at  a  Congressional  campaign  meeting,  Mr. 
Butler   twitted   Representative   Finley    for 
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^T  It  is  the  business  of  tliis  organization  to  develop  new 
^J^  American  Industries  and  to  extend  such  of  those  already 
well-established  as  need  only  additional  capital  to  care  for 
a  business  greater  than  that  for  which  the  enterprise  was 
originally  organized. 

^T  The  Sterling  Debenture  Corporation  is  a  medium  through 
^i^which  the  individual  investor  may  participate  in  the  profit 
and  share  in  the  ownership  of  American  Industrial  enterprises  w/c?;/ 
the  same  proportionate  bash  as  that  enjoyed  by  every  other  owner.  The 
method  employed  permits  neither  the  absorption  of  profits  nor  the 
manipulation  of  control  at  the  hands  of  a  financial  syndicate. 

CEach  enterprise  is  subjected  to  a  thorough  and  exhaustive  in- 
vestigation. Where  the  industry  is  based  upon  inventions, 
the  claims  for  such  inventions  must  have  been  successfully  demon- 
strated in  actual  practice  and  must  be  represented  by  U.  S.  patents 
in  support  of  ownership.  We  present  no  enterprise  to  our  clientele 
until  we  are  satisfied  that  every  possible  safeguard  is  afforded  th<„ 
investor. 

^T  Such  investment  opportunities  are  not  "speculations,"  except 
^J-»in  the  sense  that  every  business  venture  is  a  business  risk. 
They  are  legitimate  investments  for  the  man  who  desires  to  employ 
a  part  of  his  surplus  in  the  up-building  of  American  Industries; 
who  realizes  that  "listed  stocks"  do  not  establish  enterprises,  and 
who  is  willing  temporarily  to  forego  such  immediate  returns  as 
they  offer,  with  the  reasonable  expectation  of  the  much  larger 
returns  that  reward  the  creators  of  new  business  values. 

^T  If  you  are  interested,  let  us  number  you  with  those  who  are 
^J>»regularly  receiving  our  offerings  of  this  character.  We  employ 
no  salesmen.  The  evidence  for  each  case  is  presented  to  you 
through  the  U.  S.  mails.  Write  for  pamphlet  No.  377.  And  the 
next  time  you  are  in  New  York,  we  should  like  to  have  you  visit 
these  offices  and  acc]uaint  yourself  personally  with  this  organization. 


STERLING  DEBENTURE  CORPORATION 

BRUNSWICK  BUILDING  ,  MADISON  SC^UARE  .  NETWORK 
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claiming  too  much  credit  for  the  rural  de- 
livery of  the  mail.  He  said  Thomas  E. 
Watson  of  Georgia  was  the  author  of  the 
system,  and  he  also  said  Mr.  Watson  did 
more  for  the  people  during  his  two  years 
in  congress  than  Mr.  Finley  has  done  in 
twelve  years.  Pretty  broad  assertion,  but 
nevertheless  true.  Just  the  other  day  a 
man  of  some  intelligence  came  to  my 
house  to  borrow  several  of  Watson's  Maga- 
zines, and  I  urged  him  to  read  every  one 
of  the  editorials,  especially  your  reply  to 
Booker  Washington  and  Andrew  Carnegie. 
I  have  just  read  your  piece  in  the  June, 
1907,  number,  headed  "Some  Aftermath  of 
the  Civil  War." 

Your  contributions  on  the  great  men  of 
Georgia  gives  me  a  higher  appreciation  of 
the  superior  gifts  of  those  remarkable  men. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  had 
Toombs  and  Stevens  been  living  in  1891 
they  would  have  given  you  their  hearty  co- 
operation in  the  third  party  movement. 
Writing  this  recalls  to  my  mind  an  article 
I  wrote  for  the  magazine,  in  August.  1909, 
and  asked  why  Georgia  has  not  erected  a 
monument  to  Toombs?  I  suggested  the 
advisibility  of  organizing  a  Toombs  Me- 
morial Society  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
funds  to  erect  a  statue  to  perpetuate  the 
fame  of  that  great  orator  and  statesman.  I 
also  wrote  a  letter  of  inquiry  last  February 
and  asked  the  same  questions.  In  your 
answer  to  my  questions  in  the  February 
number  you  state  that  the  answers  to  the 
questions  in  reference  to  Toombs  had  been 
answered.  I  think  you  are  mistaken.  I 
have  every  copy  of  your  magazine  for  the 
last  three  years  and  I  cannot  find  my  let- 
ter of  inquiry  and  your  answers  in  refer- 
ence to  Toombs.  Perhaps  you  wrote  the 
answers  to  the  questions  and  sent  them  to 
the  manager  at  Atlanta,  and  they  were  un- 
intentionally left  out.  I  also  asked  where 
I  could  obtain  a  life-size  picture  of  Robert 
Toombs  as  he  appeared  in  1858. 

Iwrote  another  letter  of  inquiry  last 
August  and  asked  you  to  explain  in  what 
particular  Senator  Tillman  did  wrong  in 
trying  to  buy  those  lands  in  the  west  after 
he  claimed  to  have  voted  in  the  senate  to 
preserve  them  for  the  future  generations 
of  our  country.  Please  explain  fully  Till- 
man's connection  in  the  land  business. 
Roosevelt  seemed  to  have  cornered  Till- 
man when  he  put  a  detective  on  this  track 
and  run  him  down.  I  have  no  special  ad- 
miration for  either  Roosevelt  nor  Tillman 
and  I  do  not  think  Tillman's  defense  in 
the  Senate  reflected  much  credit  on  him. 
But  the  South  Carolina  legislature  came  to 
his  rescue,  by  passing  a  resolution  exon- 
erating him  after  he  had  been  caught  with 
the  goods.  I  had  an  occasion  last  sum- 
mer to  write  to  a  member  of  our  Legis- 
lature, and  I  disapproved  of  their  action 
in  trying  to  whitewash  our  senior  Senator. 
I  told  this  particular  member  I  thought 
they  ought  to  have  passed  a  resolution  to 


give  Roosevelt  a  silver  loving  cup  for  hav- 
ing caught  up  with  Tillman  in  his  acts  of 
political  perfidy. 

Some    of   Tillman's    admirers   say    he    is 
very  popular  at  Washington  and  has  more 
influence  than  any  man  we  ever  sent  there. 
Now,  Mr.  Watson,   I  am  going  to  give  my 
idea  about  this  popularity  business  among 
Southern    Democrats    at    W    ashington.      I 
think    Tillman    did    well    during    his    first 
term  in  the  Senate;   he  seemed  to  be  thor- 
oughly   identified    with    the    people's    de- 
mands and  we  know  that  he  was  not  pop- 
ular with  the  representatives  of  special  in- 
terests from  the  North  and  East.     It  seems 
to    me   that    some    of    this    popularity    has 
been    attained    by    co-operating    with    the 
Northern  and  Eastern  senators  in   passing 
bills  beneficial   to   their   section,   and   they 
evidently   rewarded     the     recreant     Demo- 
crat  by   giving   him   a   few   crumbs   in   the 
way  of  appropriations  for  public  improve- 
ments.    Then  again,  ask  some  of  them  to 
vote   for  certain   schedules  in   a  tariff   bill 
in  order  to  replenish  the  treasury,    which 
has  been  depleted  by  Republican  extrava- 
gance  and   some   of   the   Democrats   do   as 
Tillman  did  in  voting  for  a  tariff  on  iron 
ore,    tea    and    dressed    lumber,    play    right 
into  the  hands  of  the  trust  to  the  amount 
of  millions  and  millions  of  dollars.    I  think 
we  have  some  good  men  in   Congress  and 
in  the  Senate  from  the  South,  but  we  also 
have  some  others  who  ought  to  be  at  home. 
And  I  think  our  senior  Senator  is  among 
the  number  that  would  greatly  benefit  his 
constituents  by   retiring  to  the  shades    of 
private    life,    where    he    could    brood    over 
lost  opportunities  for  good.     No  man  that 
has  ever  represented  South  Carolina,  even 
in  the  days  of  reconstruction,    has   played 
more  completely  into  the  hands  of  special 
privilege  than  'Tillman  did  in  co-operating 
with   the   Republicans   oa   some   important 
measures.      And    I    defy    him    to    deny    it. 
Every  man  from   the  South  should   assert 
publicly  that  he  is  there  to  represent  his 
people   on   honor   and   not  there  to   thrust 
their  hands  into  the  treasury  up  to  their 
armpits.      Oh,    for   men   like   Calhoun   and 
Hayne    and    McDuffie      and      Toombs     and 
Stevens  and  Hill  of  Georgia,  and,  I  might 
well  say,  Hampton  and  Butler     of     South 
Carolina.      No   one  who   is   posted   on    the 
records  of  public  men  and  who  is  familiar 
with  economic  questions  believes  that  Ben 
Tillman  would  have  defeated  that  knightly 
M.  C.  Butler,  the  hero  of  many  battles,  if 
he  had  stated  publicly  in  his  race  against 
Butler,    that    he    intended    to    vote    in    the 
Senate  at  some  future  time  in  favor  of  the 
trusts  to  the  amount  of  over  one  hundred 
million   dollars.      But  a  large  per  cent  of 
the  voters   of  our  state   were   aroused,   as 
they  have  never  been,  by  Tillman's  appeals 
to  the  one-gallus  and  wool-hat  fellows  and 
also  his  appeals  to  the  new  business  man 
who   had   accumulated   property  since   the 
war,   and   he  told   them    frankly   they   had 
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been  ostracised  by  an  oligarchy  of  lawyers 
and  an  aristocracy  of  wealth  that  had 
dominated  our  state  since  the  ante-bellum 
days. 

Such  was  really  not  the  case,  but  it 
served  Tillman's  selfish  purpose  most  ex- 
cellently. As  a  matter  of  fact,  Tillman 
has  never  made  a  fair  race  against  any 
man.  He  insinuated  that  General  Butler's 
campaign  expenses  in  1894  were  paid  by 
some  of  the  millionaire  senators.  His  in- 
sinuations did  not  cast  any  reproach  on 
Butler  and  Hampton.  Both  Hampton  and 
Butler  turned  the  escutcheon  of  office  over 
to  their  successors  with  as  clean  a  record 
for  honesty  as  any  men  that  ever  repre- 
sented South  Carolina.  Butler  was  mis- 
taken in  advocating  national  banks  of  is- 
sue, as  he  did  in  his  debate  with  you  at 
Batesburg  in  1891,  but  he  got  right  and 
voted  against  the  repeal  of  the  purchasing 
clause  of  the  Sherman  law. 

Both  Hampton  and  Butler  were  men  of 
the  old  school,  with  honest  convictions, 
with  a  sense  of  honor  that  was  above 
price.  Take  them  for  what  they  were — 
truly  great  men — and  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  will  perhaps  never  look  upon 
their  like  again.  In  erecting  an  equestrian 
statue  to  Hampton,  the  people  of  this  state 
have  reflected  great  credit  on  themselves. 
Let  him  ride  on,  superbly  mounted,  that 
future  generations  may  see  the  great  gen- 
eral as  he  appeared  in  the  early  sixties, 
when  he  fought  for  principles  that  will 
never  die.  Yours  truly, 

ROBERT  R.  JEFFARES. 

Shelton,  S.  C. 


ANSWER. 

(1.)  I  do  not  suppose  that  tjiere  is  any 
life-size  picture  of  Toombs,  excepting  the 
painting  in  the  State  House  in  Atlanta. 

(2.)  The  best  monument  to  the  memory 
of  General  Toombs  would  be  a  biography 
worthy  of  him,  and  a  judicious  selection 
from  his  best  speeches. 

(3.)  Senator  Tillman  did  very  wrong  in- 
deed when  he  tried  to  secure,  at  a  nominal 
price,  lots  of  extremely  valuable  public 
land  in  Montana — one  for  himself,  one  for 
each  member  of  his  family,  and  one  for 
his  scretary — on  the  pretence  that  he  and 
his  family  meant  to  become  actual  settlers 
on  those  lands.  Had  not  his  scheme  been 
exposed  and  frustrated,  it  would  have  been 
a  fraud  upon  the  Government  and  the 
people,  for  those  lands  are  reserved  for 
actual  settlers  only.  T.  E.  W. 


HOW   TAKIFF-TAX   COULD   (  KASE. 

Sir:  With  free  privilege  to  all  and  with 
special  favors  to  none,  could  a  tariff  tax 
exist?  I  say  it  could  not.  What  do  you 
say?  Yours,  S.  K.  MINTZ. 

Millranch,  N.  C. 

ANSWER. 

No:  any  custom-house  duty,  collected 
on  any  foreign  commodity  causes 
a  corresponding  increase  in  the  cost  of  the 
domestic  product,  unless  this  product  is 
an  export,  like  wheat  or  cotton,  the  value 
of  which  is  fixed  by  the  price  that  rules  in 
the  foreign  market.  T.   E.  W. 


Elletfs  Outline  of  U.  S.  History.  By  Prof. 
A.  H.  Ellet,  Principal  of  the  Blue 
Mountain  Female  College,  Blue  Moun- 
tain, Miss. 

This  is  decidedly  the  shortest  cut  to  the 
greatest  number  of  historical  facts  relating 
to  this  country  that  I  have  ever  known. 
There  is  no  narrative,  discussion,  disserta- 
tion, or  preachment.  The  great  subject  is 
shredded,  and  the  fibers  grouped  in  admir- 
able order,  so  that  the  reader  can  see  at 
a  glance  who  did  things  worth  while,  what 
was  done,  and  the  date  and  manner  of 
doing  it.  Thus  nearly  every  page  of  Pro- 
fessor Ellett's  most  original  outline  pre- 
sents a  greater  amount  of  interesting  and 
valuable  detail,  than  you  could  wearily  dig 
out  of  an  ordinary  chapter  of  dry-as-dust 
historians. 

The  little  volume  costs  only  twenty-five 
cents,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  find  its  way 
into  the  hands  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
school-children  and  other  young  people. 

As  an  illustration  of  his  method  and  the 
great  value  of  his  researches,  we  present 
his  chapter  on  slavery: 

SLAVERY. 

1.  Introduction — Jamestown,  1619,  by 
the  Dutch^20  negroes  sold. 

2.  First  home-built  Slave  Ship,  1636. 

(a)  Built  at  Marblehead,  Mass. 

(b)  Named  "The  Desire." 

3.  Indian  Slaves — 1637-1676. 

The  official  records  of  Massachusetts 
show  5  93  Indian  slaves  sold  into  the  West 
Indies  between  the  above  dates. 

4.  First  statute  Establishing  Slavery — 
1641. 

(a)  Where — Massachusetts. 

(b)  By  what — ^"Code  of  Fundamentals." 

5.  Status  of  the  Slave. 

(a)  Some  Boston  newspaper  advertise- 
ments from  "The  Continental  Journal," 
March  1,  1780: 

"A  Ikely  negro  wench  about  19  years 
old,  with  a  child  six  months  of  age;  to  be 
sold  together  or  apart." 

From  the  "Independent  Chronicle,"  De- 
cember,  28,   1780: 

"A  negro  child  soon  expected,  of  good 
breed,  may  be  owned  by  any  person  in- 
clining to  take  it,  and  money  with  it." 

(Note — There  are  many  more  of  like 
tenor.) 


2.    Some  Contemporaneous  Testimony. 

(a)  Dr.  Jeremy  Belknap  says:  "Negro 
children  in  New  England,  when  weaned, 
were  given  away  like  puppies." 

(b)  Judge  Sewell,  in  his  diary,  June  22, 
1716,  says:  "I  essayed  to  prevent  Indians 
and  negroes  from  being  rated  with  horses 
and  hogs  (in  New  England),  but  could  not 
prevail." 

(c)  Slave  Laws  in  the  South. 
Murder  of  a  slave  was  a  capital  crime. 
Selling  mothers  and  children  apart  was 

against  the  law   in  some  of  the  Southern 
States. 

Religious  privileges  were  secured  to  the 
slaves  by  law. 

(d)  In  Church — In  1860  there  were 
466,000  slaves  members  of  the  white 
chui'ches  of  the  South.  They  heard  the 
same  preaching  and  partook  of  the  same 
sacraments  as  the  whites. 

6.   Ocean  Trade,  1636-1808  (by  law). 

(a)  Carried  on  by  Northern  States  ex- 
clusively. 

(b)  Prohibited  by  Virginia,  1778. 

(c)  Prohibited  by  Massachusetts,   1788. 

(Note — Along  with  this  law,  Massa- 
chusetts -passed  another,  forbidding  freed 
slaves  to  remain  in  the  State  for  a  longer 
time  than  two  months.  The  penalty  for 
violating  this  was: 

First  offense — Hard  labor  in  the  "House 
of  Correction." 

Second  offense — "Whipped  not  exceed- 
ing ten  stripes." 

Thereafter — "The  same  punishment  in- 
flicted," and  so  "toties  quoties.") 

This  law  was  not  repealed  until  1834. 

(d)  Ships. 

In  1770  Rhode  Island  had  150  ships  in 
the  slave  trade. 

In  1800,  Congress  passed  a  law  to  pro- 
hibit the  ocean  trade.  The  law  to  take 
effect  1808. 

(Note — A  Southern  man  introduced  the 
bill   and  a  Southern   President  signed  it.) 

Importation  of  Slaves,  1805  to  1808. 

Bristol,  R.  I.,  received  3,914. 

Newport,  R.  I.,  received  3.487. 

Providence,  R.  I.,  received  500. 

Boston,  Mass.,  received  1,000. 

Importation  in  Defiance  of  Law. 

In  1857  seventy  slave  ships  sailed  from. 
Northern  ports. 
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In  1859-60,  eighty-five  Northern  ships 
brought  to  Brazil  60,000  slaves. 

(Note — This  was  the  year  Lincoln  was 
elected.) 

7.  In  Northwest  Territory. 

(a)  Virginia  gave  the  territory  to  the 
United  States. 

(b)  The  ordinance  of  1787  was  written 
for  its  government. 

(c)  The  sixth  article  of  this  ordinance 
forbade  slavery  in  the  territory. 

(d)  Thomas  Jefferson,  of  Virginia,  wrote 
the  ordinance. 

(e)  Indiana  sent  four  successive  peti- 
tions to  Congress  to  remove  the  prohibi- 
tion so  as  to  allow  it  to  have  slaves.  They 
were  presented  in  the  years  1803,  1804, 
1805  and  1807. 

8.  In  the  Constitution,  1787. 

(a)  Article  1,  Section  2,  Clause  3 — 
Federal  Ratio,  3  to  5. 

(b)  Article    1,    Section    9. 
Importation,  1808. 

(c)  Article    4,    Section     2, 
Fugitives,  "Claim." 

(d)  Article    5,    Section    1, 
Proviso,  No  Amendment. 

(Note — The  vote  was  taken  in  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  "Shall  the  slave 
trade  be  continued  twenty  years?"  The 
"yeas"  won,  7  to  4,  the  Northern  States 
voting  in  the  affirmative.  Had  they  voted 
against  the  trade,  the  vote  would  have 
stood  7  to  4  in  the  negative.) 

9.  Franklin's      Anti-Slavery      Petition, 


Clause  1- 
Clause  3- 


Clause  1 — 


First   anti-slavery   petition   in   Con- 


1790. 

(a) 
gress. 

(b)  Answer  of  Congress,  "No  power  to 
interfere." 

10.  Missouri  Compromise,  1820. 

(a)  Occasion — Admission  of  Missouri. 

(b)  Author  of  amendment  that  passed 
— Thomas. 

(c)  Line  of  division — 36  degrees  30 
minutes,  except  Missouri. 

(d)  "Was  unconstitutional  (see  Dred 
Scott  decision). 

11.  Nat  Turner's  Insurrection,  1831. 

(a)  Southampton  county,  Virginia. 

(b)  Sixty  whites  massacred. 

(d)    Turner  and  other  leaders  hanged. 

(Note — Similar  uprising  in  other  parts 
of  the  South  were  attributed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Abolitionists.) 


The    People's    Law,   or   Popular    Participa- 
tion    in     Law-making.       By     Charles 
Sumner  Lobingier,  Judge  of  the  Court 
of   First     Instance,     P.     I.       Formerly 
Professor  of  Law  in  the  University  of 
Nebraska.     The  Macmillan  Co.,  N.  Y. 
$4.00  net. 
One    cannot    praise   too    highly    this    ex- 
tremely   valuable    work.       As    you    would 
infer  from  the  title,  it  gives  a  history  of 
direct  legislation   by  the   people   from   the 
ancient  and  inlormal,  out-of-doors  assem- 


blage of  the  tribes  in  Germany  down  to 
the  referendum  of  our  own  day. 

The  author  quotes  a  very  striking  obser- 
vation made  by  Rousseau,  which  we  can 
verify  with  melancholy  ease  by  studying 
our  own  political  situation. 

"So  soon  as  the  service  of  the  state 
ceases  to  be  the  principal  business  of  the 
citizens,"  he  says,  "and  they  prefer  to 
render  aid  with  their  purses  rather  than 
their  persons,  the  state  is  already  on  the 
brink  of  ruin.  If  it  is  necessary  to  march 
to  battle,  they  pay  troops  and  re- 
main at  home;  is  it  necessary  to  go  to 
the  council,  they  elect  deputies  and  remain 
at  home.  As  a  result  of  indolence  and 
wealth,  they  at  length  have  soldiers  to 
enslave  their  country  and  rep;"esentatives 
to  sell  it.  .  .  .  The  decline  of  patriotism 
and  active  pursuit  of  private  interests,  the 
vast  size  of  states,  conquests  and  abuses  of 
government,  have  suggested  the  plan  of 
deputies  or  representatives  of  the  people 
in  the  assmblies  of  the  nation." 

After  giving  full  significance  to  the  early 
reform  movements  in  Switzerland,  espec- 
ially that  at  Geneva,  Dr.  Lobingier  takes 
up  each  one  of  the  original  colonial  estab- 
lishments and  gives  the  history  of  popular 
ratification  of  legislation  in  this  country. 
He  cites  the  fact,  not  generally  known, 
that  the  first  constitution  of  the  state  of 
Georgia  provided  for  the  initiative  as  well 
as  the  referendum.  This  was  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  initiative  in  any  written  con- 
stitution. The  submission  to  the  various 
states  which  voted  to  adopt  the  new  con- 
stitution of  1787  is  given  separately  and 
at  some  length. 

The  present  status  of  direct  legislation, 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  is  explained. 

From  the  voluminous  bibliography,  pub- 
lished in  the  appendix,  and  the  table  of 
cases  cited,  one  can  see  that  the  book  has 
been  prepared  with  minute  care  and  ex- 
haustive research. 


GEORGIA.  Issued  by  Samuel  C.  Dunlap, 
Commissioner  Georgia  Bureau  of  In- 
dustries and  Immigration,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

In  this  booklet  of  47  pages  there  is  more 
to  be  learned  of  the  industrial  conditions 
and  natural  wealth  of  the  Empire  State  of 
the  South  than  can  be  found  in  any  other 
publication.  Commissioner  Dunlap  gives 
to  his  assistant,  Mr.  Ed  M.  Hafer,  the 
credit  for  arranging  the  text  matter  and 
the  illustrations — for  the  pamphlet  is  not 
only  a  typographical  gem,  but  beautifully 
and  profusely  illustrated.  Not  until  the 
best  posted  native  Georgian  has  gone 
through  this  rich  and  varied  compendium 
of  facts  relating  to  his  state  can  he  have 
an  adequate  idea  of  just  how  blest  we 
are  in  natural  advantages. 

The  circulation   of  Georgia  is  the  very 
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best   advertisement   the   state   could    have. 
Mr.  Dunlap  says: 

"An  edition  of  twenty  thousand  of  the 
books  was  exhausted  at  the  Ohio  Valley 
Exposition  during  the  fall  of  1910,  and 
nearly  fifty  thousand  of  the  minature  Geor- 
gia flags  were  distributed  among  the  thous- 
ands of  visitors  to  the  Georgia  exhibit, 
the  material  for  which  was  gathered,  in- 
stalled and  attended  during  the  exposition 
by  myself  and  Mr.  Hafer. 

"The  Georgia  Bureau  of  Industries  and 
Immigration  is  the  only  organized  effort  of 
its  character  advertising  the  state  and 
working  for  its  material  advancement.  The 
Alabama  transportation  lines  had  a  similar 
bureau  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ross 
Smith,  established  at  the  same  time,  June, 
1905,  with  headquarters  at  Birmingham, 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  Georgia 
and  Alabama  are  the  only  two  strictly 
Southeastern  states  which  gain  an  addi- 
tional congressman  under  the  1910  census 
apportionment.  Georgia  made,  numerically, 
the  largest  gain  of  the  group,  and  on  a 
percentage  basis  exceeded  Alabama  nearly 
one  per  cent." 


for  offenses  that  are  never  treated  with 
great  seriousness.  It  is  evidently  the 
writer's  whimsical  intention  to  set  this  de- 
bonair thief  who  robs  the  rich,  in  tacit 
contrast  with  the  Big  Business  despoiler  of 
the  poor.  HAZEL  BARTLETT. 


THE  SOCIAL  BUCCANEER.  Frederic 
Isham.  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

This  is  the  story  of  a  modern  Robin 
Hood,  who,  like  the  merry  outlaw  of  Sher- 
wood Forest,  takes  from  the  rich  to  give  to 
the  needy.  Instead  of  the  rough  and  ready 
methods  of  a  highwayman,  however,  Mr. 
Isham's  hero  practices  the  modern  and 
more  complicated  art  of  opening  safe  de- 
posit boxes.  Scrupulously  denying  himself 
the  use  of  a  penny  of  his  mysteriously  ac- 
quired fortune,  he  passes  among  his  friends 
and  acquaintances  as  a  somewhat  eccentric 
young  philanthropist.  The  reader  is  in- 
geniously kept  in  doubt  whether  or  not  to 
aceept  him  at  this  valuation  until  near  the 
end  of  the  story. 

The  complications  that  center  about  the 
loss  of  the  gold  and  pearls  are  not  very 
satisfactorily  cleared  up.  Evidently  the  au- 
thor disdains  the  minute  explanations  of 
an  Anna  Katharine  Green  and  prefers  to 
leave  something  to  the  imagination  of  his 
readers.  The  main  thing  is,  of  course,  that 
the  hero,  after  restoring  his  unlawful 
gained  property  is  forgiven  by  the  heroine 
the  hero,    after    restoring    his    unlawfully 


A  COPY     OF     "WATERLOO"     SENT     TO 

GERMAN  EMPEROR. 

THE  NEALE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY. 

New    York    Office:    Broadway,    Fifth    Ave. 

and  23rd  St.  Fuller  (Flatiron)  Building. 

Washington:      431   Eleventh  Street. 
New  York,  December  28,  1910. 

Honorable   Thomas    E.    Watson,   Thomson, 
Ga. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Watson:  I  gladly  send  a 
copy  of  your  book  to  the  German  emperor 
and  to  Max  Hardin,  transmitting  the  em- 
peror's copy  to  him  through  our  ambassa- 
dor to  his  court,  and  sending  Hardin's  copy 
to  him  to  his  address  in  Berlin.  I  write  to 
the  ambassador,  telling  him  about  the 
book,  your  position  with  respect  to  the  vic- 
tory at  Waterloo  being  won  by  the  Ger- 
mans, and  suggesting  that  he  read  the  book 
before  he  delivers  it  to  His  Majesty. 

By  the  way,  the  newspapers  are  saying 
all  sorts  of  nice  things  about  your  book 
and  about  you,  and  so  are  the  magazines. 
A  great  many  reviews  already  have  ap- 
peared, as  I  suppose  you  know,  probably 
being  a  subscriber  to  one  of  the  clipping 
bureaus.  I  hope  that  the  sale  next  year 
will  exceed,  as  I  think  that  it  will,  a  thous- 
and copies.  The  book  is  fine.  But  so,  I 
believe,  I  have  said  to  you  before. 

The  Germans  nearly  all  read  English 
these  days.  I  shall  get  the  book  on  some 
of  the  more  prominent  stalls  in  Germany 
while  looking  about  for  a  translator.  I 
shall  also  write  to  a  few  German  pub- 
lishers, asking  if  they  wish  to  take  over 
the  German  rights,  which  is  likely.  How- 
ever, I  can  handle  a  German  edition  about 
as  well  from  New  York  as  I  could  from 
Berlin,  and  I  bear  in  mind  that  there  are 
Germans  enough  here  that  ought  to  be  in- 
terested in  your  account  of  the  battle  that 
they  won.  I  shall  send  the  book  to  all  the 
leading  German  newspapers  of  America. 

I  hope  that  before  many  more  days  shall 
have  passed  that  we  shall  receive  another 
manuscript  from  you.     Sincerely  yours, 

WALTER  NEALE. 


BUSINESS  NOTICE 


IjAXd  for  sale. 

I  HAVE  FOR  SALE  725,000  acres  of  land 
in  Coahuila,  Mexico,  with  a  fully-equipped 
rope  and  sack  factory  costing  $570,000,  Mexi- 
can money,  all  for  65  cents  an  acre.  Cir- 
cumstances compel  the  sale.  W.  H.  GRAHAM, 
Cuero,  Texas. 


m  If  YOU  Would  Be 
^-\Successful     ^ 


'  Stop  Forgetting 


MEMORY 

the  BASIS 

of   AU 

KNOWLEDGE 

ou  are  no  greater  intellectually  than  your 

memory.  Send  today  for  my  free  book  "How  to 

Eetuember"— Faces.  Names,  Studies— Develops  Will, 

Concentration,  Self-Confidence,  Conversation,  Public 

Speaking.  Increases  income.  Sent  absolutely  free-^Address 

DICKSON  MEMORY  SCHOOL,  711  AUDITORIUM  BLDO.,  CHICAOO 


THE 

KEY  TO 
SUCCESS 


ADVERTISING  SECTION. 


One  = 
Thousand 
Dollars 


JNCLUDiNG  $250.00 
First  Prize  for  a 
letter  of  not  more  than 
tw^o  hundred  words, 
will  be  paid  for  the 
best   explanations    of 


"The  Reasons  Why" 


is  the  largest  Mail-Order 
Seed  Trade  in  the  World 

I^  For  full  particulars  see  page  173  of 

Burpee's   Annual   for   1911 

mailed  free  to  all  who  garden  either  for  pleasure  or  profit.  A 
bright  new  book  for  iqii,  fully  illustrated,  it  tells  ti.e  plain 
truth  about  the  Best  "  Shkds  that  Grow"  and  is  of  vital  in- 
ierest  to  all  who  would  have  the  choicest  Vegetables  and  most 
ieautiful  Flowers.  Do  vou  want  a  copy?  If  so,  kindly  name 
Ihis  Magazine  and— write  TO=DAY. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 
Wpee  Buildings,  Philadelphia. 


G) 


LICORICE  TABLETS 

RELIEVE  ALL  COUGHS  &  COLDS. 
5*=  &  IQc  PACKAGES. 


GLYCERINE  TABLETS 

RELIEVE  HOARSENESS 
&  ALL  THROAT  AFFECTIONS. 
10*^  &  25^  POCKET  TINS. 


SOLD  BY  DRUGGISTS  EM-R^^VHERE 

OR  SENT  UPON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE  BY 
863BRQ\DWAY.  NEW  YORK 


A.ccupate    Business    Statements 


(In  one^ third  usuat  (ime) 

THE  BURROUGHS  saves  the  time  for  you,  or  lets  you  g-et  that  many  more  statements  out. 
At  one  motion  of  the  lever  the  operator  print.s  dates,  number  of  items  and  amounts  from  the 
ledger.  Pressing  a  button,  pulling-  a  lever,  gives  the  totals  and  another  the  balances.  You 
don't  even  need  to  place  your  blank  statement  in  the  carriage.  An  endless  roll  of  printed 
headings  may  be  used,  so  that  when  one  statement  is  torn  off,   the  next  is  in   place.     The 


(Nine  oul  of  every  ten  adding'  and  listing  machines  iold  are  Burroughs) 

Book-keeping  Machine 

besides  its  use  in  making  statements,  is  indispensable  wherever  figures  are  used.  It  will 
shorten  the  time  spent  in  making  trial  balances,  listing  cliecks,  making  up  sales,  com- 
parisons  in   cost-keeping   and    a   score   of   other   ways. 

There  are  71  styles  of  Burroughs,  made  to  cover  all  lines  of  business.     One  of  them  just 
suits  your  needs. 


Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co. 

251  Burroughs  Block 


DETROIT, 


MICHIGAN 


In   writing  to  advertisers  please  menliun  WalNou'N. 


ADVEKTLSINC;  SECTION. 


WHEN,  WHERE  and 
HOW  TO  TRAP 


OI'R  iie-.v  illustrated  Trappers'  Guide — yours 
free   for  the    asking  —  is    the    biggest    and 
most  reliable  guide  published.     Reveals  valuable 
trapping  secrets  and  the  carefully  guarded  nietliods 
of  successful  trappers.   What  we  tell  you  on  Animal 
Baits  is  as  important  to  any  trapper  as  traps.     Full 
directions   on    preparing    skins  for 
shipment   and    how  to  get  the  most 
money  for  them.     This  book  will  in- 
crease the  catch  of  experienced  trap- 
pers as  well  as  bring  success  to  the 
^^^^^^        inexperienced.     The  Game  Laws  of 
^^■^■^^^■^  all  the  States  and   Canada  are  given 
v^ff^O^Bf^^'.  in  concise,  unmistakable  form,  with 
ix-/f3!H||Hlr^^^f|  the  informntion  you  want  shown  at 
f-w'^fflvwJjittW'  ^  glance.     We  will   send  you   this 
book  free    if   you  w^rite  us  before 
all  the  books  are  gone. 
.  C.  Taylor  S  Co.,  greatest  fur  house  ir  the  world 
775  Fur  Exchange  Building.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Picklewood  Shingle  Stains 

1  To  Beautify  Your  Home 

] 

Creosote  Oil 

To  Preserve  Your  Shingles 

Write  for  Samples  and  Prices 
MANUFACTURED  BY 
NASHVILLE  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
92  1  First  Ave.,  N.,  Nashville.  Tenn. 


RIDER  AGENTS  WANTED 

in  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  sample  1911    model 
"Ranger"  Bicycle.    IVrite/or  special  offer. 

We  Ship  on  Approval  without  a  cent  deposit, 
prepay  freight  avA  allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 
on  every  bicycle.    FACTORY  PRICES  on  bicycles, 

, tires  and  sundries.     Do  not  buy  until  you  receive  our 

catalogs  and  learn  our  unheard  o/ prices  and  marvelous 
special  offer .  Tires,  cnaster-brake  rear  wheels,  lamps,  sundries,  ha! f  prices, 
MEAD    CYCLE    CO.  Department   8  'rXi  CHICAGO,   ILL. 

Don't  Wear  Trusses  Like  These 

Get  rid  of  Straps  zuid  Springs  and  be  CURED 


Onr  FREE  BOOK  tells  you  why  Les-atrap  appliances  and 
Sprlns  trusses  lite  shown  above  CANNOT  help  you  and  how 
theCluthe  Ball-bearlns  Self-Massasring  Pad  STRENGTHENS 
tiie  weakened  muscles  while  Holding  with  ease  and  CURES 
Rupture  Waterproof,  durable;  sent  under  Garantee  Trial. 
Remember— NO  bodv-sprinsr,  NO  plaster,  NO  lec-strap  In 
pull  pad  on  pelvic  heme  Write  NOW  for  this  helpful  FREE 
BOOK  with  3500  Public  Endorsements  on  this  safe  and 
elmple  Home  Cure.    When  writing,  give  our  bo.x  number:— 

Box  75— CLUTHE  INSTITUTE 
125  East  23rd  Street,  New  Yoik  City 


Vibrate  Your  Body 
And  Make  It  Well 

You  have  no  right  to  be  sick.  No  mat- 
ter what  ails  you— even  if  otliers  have  told  you 
your  ?ase  w.ts  incurable    DON'T  GIVE   UP  HOPE. 

The  frreat  natural  forces.  Vibration  and  Electricity, 

are  relieving  liundreds  of  people  who  have  found  no  sat- 
isfaction in  drugs. 

The  White  Cross 

Electric  Vibrator 

gives  you  your  choice  of  Vibration,  Far- 

adic  and    Galvanic    Electricity,    cither 

separately  or  in  combination,  just  as 

you    ^\ish.       It    relieves    pain    and  brings 
grateful  letters  from  happy  patients. 

The  White  Cross  Electric  Vi- 

<^       \    brator  gets  at  the  cause  of  dis- 

^'     y  ease.     It    sends    the    rich   blood 

/      .'leaping  and  coursing  through  jour 

,"      /veins    and    arteries    straight    to 

iA;^"!  where  the  disease  begins.    It 

^^'^'^A^V  tones  up  your  nerves,  muscles  and 

\  V     every  vital  organ.      It  makes  your  fairly 

tingle  with  the  joy  of  living. 


FREE  Book 

Health  and  Beauty" 


\'ibration  for  the  Racking 
Backache  of  Women. 


C< 


Send  TODAY  for  the  magnificent  free 
book,  "Health  and  Beauty. " '  This  valuable 
work  tells  you  all  about 
the  human  body  in  health 
and  disease.  It  tells  you 
how  you  can  set  well  and  keep  well,  no  matter  what 
your  trouble  is.  Besides,  this  book  tells  you  all  about 
the  wonderful  White  Cross  Electric  Vibrator — It 
tells  you  about  the  very  special  offers  which  we  are 
making  for  just  a  short  time,  and  how  you  can  get  a 
White  Cross  Electric  Vibrator  on  a  genuine  free 
trial.  \'our  name  and  address  brings  this  intensely  interesting  book  jp 
by  return  mail.  Sign  the  coupon  and  mail  it  to  us  at  once.  v^ 


Send  coupon  today 

for  Free  Book. 


«5» 

4> 


•^ 


c? 


DON'T   DELAY    A  MINUTE.    Whether 
you  are  sick  or  welly  you   should  send  for 
this  book  anyway.       I^earn  how  you  can 
save  on  drug  bills  anrl  treat  yourself 
right  at  home  ^\ithuut  expense.  o* 

Send  No  Money,"        ^*"  4^ 

just  your  name  and  address  on  ^P  y    ^ 

the  coupon.   But  -ariie today,  V 

LINDSTROM,       ^^  #VJ5^^' 


"^^..-''"VV- 


SMITH  CO. 

253  La  .«'"«' St., 

Dept.  8008. 
CHICAGO 


A" 


S^" 


^^^  .. 


^^c^/ 

.<>"-</ 


:^^" 


y 
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THt  GIFT  OF  THE  GRASS 


THE  GIFT 
OF  THE  GRASS 

By  JOHN  TROTWOOD  MOORE  % 

+ 

C  A  new  novel  of  Tennessee  lite.     ^  The  autobiography  of  J 

.                                  "  Hal,"  Prince  of  Pacers,  that  every  lover  of  the  horse  should  + 

^  B,  JOHN  TROTwooo  MOORE  '     read.     <t  Mr.  Moore's  dcscf /pf/on  of  "  f /jc  gf 63/ Tacc,"  w/i/c/j  J 

'     the  artist  has  illustrated  so  realistically,  is  but  one  of  the  * 

j-     many  strong  features  of  this  appealing  story.  + 

$  t 

+                   With  four  full-page  illustrations,  in  color,  by  G.  Patrice  Nelson  Z 

t  ♦ 

+     345  pages.     Bound  in  cloth,  with  picture  wrapper  in  color.     Price  $h50,  postpaid  * 

i  + 

t                                                        * 

^                                                 At  all  booksellefs  or  of  the  publishers  ^ 


* 


*■ 


t  LITTLE,  BROWN  &  CO.,  34  Beacon  Street,  Boston  t 
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IT'S  A.  LIVE  WIRE' 


Xhie  eJeffersonian 

A  WEEKLY  MAGAZINE  FOR  THE  INTELLIGENT  THINKER 

Mr.  Watson  writes  each  week  an  average  of  twelve  hundred  lines  of  editorials  for  this 
paper,  dealing  with  all  the  political  and  social  issues  of  the  day. 

In  each  issue  you  will  keep  up  with  the  progress  of  the  world  ;  Letters  from  the  People, 
which  is  a  contributors'  club ;  Woman's  Page ;  the  Sunny  South  Brotherhood,  for  the  cripples 
and  shut  ms;  "The  Good,  the  Bad,  the  Otherwise,  and  a  Few  Laconics,"  which  is  the  spice 
of  life;  Farm  Department;  the  Post  Card  Club,  for  the  kids,  and  many  special  articles  of 
general  interest. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

For  the  next  thirty  days  we  will  accept  subscriptions  to  Wataon*s  Magazine 
and  The  Jeffefsonian,  both  for  $1.50  per  year. 

Watson's  IVfagazine        -        -        -        $1.00 
Xhe  eJeffersonian         ....  l.OO 


$2.00 

eoxH  FOR  $1.50 


Tl^e  eJeffersonian  F*ublisl^ing  Co.,  Thomson,  Ga. 


ADVERTISING  SECTION. 


at  1/40  the  cost- IN  SOLID  GOLD  BINGS 


kMONI 


stand  acid  test  and   expert  examination.     We 

gimrantee  them.    Se«  them  tlr«t— then  pay. 

Special  Offer—  14k  Tiffany  ring  let.  $5.98 
I  dents  ring  1  et.  fO-SS.  14k  Stud  1  ct  $4  86.  Sent 
|c  CD.  for  inspertion.    Catalog  FREE,  show; 

full  line.    Pat«nl  rtT=' wTiu(r«  included.  10c    The 

Barori.  Vf     «P.A17  Ldand  &  DoverSt.,  «'hie«it« 


French  Dry  Cleaning  Co. 

(Incorporated) 

We  do  It  just  a  little  better 
for  just  a  little  less  money 

107  Eighth  Ave.,  North     Nashville,  Tenn. 


zmci 


When  your 
head  is  stopp- 
ed up  >vith  a 
Cold,  C  R  E  - 
MENT  elears 
tlie  air  pas- 
nses  at  ONCE 


^^^*^Mi^ 


APEX  METAL  POLISH 

Positively  will  not  cake  in  bottom  of  can;  con- 
tains no  acid  or  any  ingredients  injurious  to  the 
hands.  Will  not  corrode  any  metal.  The  best 
Brass  Polisli  on  the  market.  Try  it.  Pay  for  it 
after  you  are  satisfied  about  its  merits.  Made 
by  Cassetj-  Oil  ami  Grease  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Write   for  prices. 

EVERYBODY'S  BUSIIMSSS 

— IS — 
NOBODY'S  BUSINESS 

But  it  is  our  busiue.ss  to  furnish  you  with  the 
best  Garden,  Field,  and  Flower  .Seed. 

If  you  will  cut  out  the  list  below,  check  the 
varieties  you  are  interested  in,  and  mail  same  to 
us  with  15  cents,  in  either  coin  or  postage 
stamps,  we  will  make  you  speeial  quotations,  and 
at  the  same  time  send  you  one  of  our  descriptive 
catalogues,  a  beautiful  calendar  in  several  col- 
ors, and  one  year's  subscription  to  The  Southern 
Agriculturist,  issued  twice-a-month. 


Beans 

Peas 

Oats 

Red  Top 

Ky.  Blue  Grass 


Fertiliser 
Onion-sets 
I.a>vu  Grass 
Corn 
Tiutothy 
Spring:  Flo^veriug;  Bulbs. 

EVVING    SEED    COMPANY, 
309   Second   Ave.,   North.  NASHVILLE.   TENN. 


Dwarf  Essex  Rape 

Insecticides 

Potatoes 

Clover 

Orchard  Grass 


RHEUMATIS 


1    Oftei-    IM'oiiipt   Kollef   to  Every   Sufferer 

Witliout  IMedicine  and  Without 

Cost. 


Just  Give  Me  Your   Address 


Don't  take  medicine  for  Rheumatism  but 
send  me  your  address  at  once  and  you  will 
get  by  return  mail  a  pair  of  Magic  Foot 
Drafts,  the  great  Michigan  external  remedy 
for  Rheumatism,  TO  TRY  FREE. 


FREDERICK   DYER,  Corresponding  Sec'y. 

These  Drafts  have  truly  worked  like 
magic  for  many  thousand  of  sufferers  from 
every  kind  of  Rheumatism,  chronic  and 
acute,  muscular,  sciatic,  lumbago,  gout, 
etc.,  no  matter  how  severe.  They  have 
wrought  wonderful  cures  after  medicines 
and  baths  and  all  other  means  have  failed, 
curing  even  after  30  and  40  years  of  suf- 
fering. Can  you  afford  to  let  this  offer  go 
by?  Don't  delay,  but  send  at  once.  Re- 
TRADEMAHK       /  „   tum  Mall  wlll  brlug 

the  Drafts,  prepaid. 
Try  them,  then  if 
you  are  fully  satis- 
fied with  the  benefit 
received,  send  us 
One  Dollar.  If  not,  they  cost  you  nothing. 
You  decide  and  we  talce  your  word.  Ad- 
dress, Magic  Foot  Draft  Co.,  240P  Oliver 
Building,  Jackson,  Mich.  Send  no  money 
— just  your  address.     Write  today. 


iiMM 


Drug,  Alcohol  and  Tobacco  Habits 

Can  be  cured  within  TEN  DAYS  by  a  Scientific  and  Painless 
Method.  This  old  established  institution  is  ideally  situated 
and  completely  equipped  with  the  latest  Electro-Therapeut- 
ical apparatus,  baths  and  other  conveniences.  OUK  PROPO- 
SITION: No  deposit  or  fee  asked  or  expected  until  a  cure  is 
complete.  Patients  also  cured  at  home.  We  refer  by  per- 
mission to  all  Lebanon  Physicians  and  Ministers.  Booklet  free. 

CEDAR  CROFT   SANITARIUM,  Box  743,  Lebanon,  Tenn. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  Watson's. 
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Classified  Advertisements 

THERE  IS  SOMETHING  HERE  THAT  YOU  WANT 

Do  You  Want  to  Sell,  Buy  or  Exchange  Anylhi.  g? 
You  Can  Do  So  Through  These  Columns 


>rf4--f4--f-f-f>4f-f»-t"f-f-ft44-f4-f-f-f  ♦-♦-f^-f^-f^-'f-f^-f-f'f  ^i-444444444444444444444444 


AGENTS  WANTED. 


THIO  N0I<:L  KKTfOSKN'K  MANTLIO  J.AMP  beats 
electricity,  g'as  or  f?asoline.  Tlie  most  econom- 
ical light  to  burn.  A  whirl-wind  seller.  Cus- 
tomri-s  (lelislited.  Agents  write  for  territory. 
.lOIlN  S.    N()IOI>   CO.,    16  St.,   Grand   llapids,   Mich. 


$100 


hicag'o, 


1I<)>THI,\'  and  expenses  to  trustworthy 
men  and  women  to  travel  and  distrib- 
ute samples;  bis'  manufacturer.  Steady 
work.  S.  Schcffer,  Treas.,  M.  L.  17S, 
111. 


$25 


Weekly      and     Ex|>enNe.s     to     men     and 

women  to  put  out  cataloss  and  adver- 
tise. Big  mail  order  house.  C,  Emery, 
M.   F.   336,  Cliicago. 


BlISIN ESS   EDrc ATION. 

WANTi'M) — Young'  men  and  young  women  to  pre- 
pai-e  for  po.sitions  paying'  from  $50  to  $150  per 
montli.  Positions  gruaranteed;  railroad  fare  paid. 
WHEELER  BUSINESS  COLLEGE,  Birmingham, 
Ala. 

DYEING    AND    CLEANING. 

OPEN  a  dyeing  and  cleaning  establishment ;   very 
little  capital  needed;  excellent  profits.     We  tell 
you  how.     Booklet  free.     BEN-VONDB  SYSTEM. 
Dept.   B-T..   Sta/unton,  Va. 


EDUCATIONAL — MUSIC. 


IF  YOU  MEAN  BUSINESS  then  write  at  once. 
An  opportunit.v  is  offered  you  that  you  cannot 
help  but  accept.  We  furnish  outfit  complete  with- 
out expense  to  you,  and  give  ^•ou  any  locality 
you  wish.  Address,  THE  NATIONAL  SCHOOL 
OF  MUSIC  (Inc.)  (Capital  stock,  $50,000).  Churcli 
St.    and    5th   Ave.,    Nasliville,    Tenn. 


EGGS    AND    POULTRY^ 


FOR    SALE — S.    C.    White    Orpington    Eggs     and 
stock.     W.    C.    Standifer,    Eufaula,   Ala. 


FREE   LITERATURE. 


FREE     literature     on     Jeffersonian      Democracy. 
Address,  Barnliill,  Xenia,  111. 

HELP    W^ANTED. 


FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  tells  about  over 
360,000  protected  positions  in  U.  S.  service. 
More  than  40,000  vacancies  every  year.  There  is 
a  big  chance  here  for  you;  sure  and  g'enerous 
pay,  lifetime  employment.  Easv  to  get.  Just  ask 
for  booklet  S36A.  No  obligation.  EARL  HOP- 
KINS,   Washington,    D.    C. 


LANDS  FOR  SALE. 


LANDS  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi.  For  fruit, 
vegetables,  cotton,  sugar  cane,  pecans,  Suma- 
tra shaded  tobacco,  general  farming  stock,  etc., 
$5  to  $10  an  acre.  Easy  terms.  Folder  and  Map 
Free.      G.    KILBORN.   Mobile,   Ala. 


M.\TRIM«»NIAL. 


GET  AL\i;UIEl) — Matrimonial  i)aper  containing 
advertisements,  marriageable  people  from  all 
sections  of  the  United  States,  Canada;  rich,  poor, 
young,  old;  Protestants,  Catholics;  mailed  sealed 
free.     A.  A.  GUNNELS,  Toledo.  Ohio. 


MARRY." 


nil     Kiu:     List     of     DeseriptioiiN 

iiiitl  IMioloNl'KIOi:  (Senleil) 

.sIiiimIiidI  Cor.  Cliili,  GrnyN  I^ake,  111. 


Invitations,  Visitinn  Cards  and 
Stamped  S  ationery.  Elejrant  poods 
from  a  beautiful  shop  at  moderate 
prices.     Samples  and  prices  upon  reauest. 

LYCETT  STATIONERS,  317  N.  Charles  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Wedding 


PATENT  ATTORNEYS. 


PATENTS,  trade-marks;  LABELS — Send  for 
my  new  book.  "How  to  Get  Them."  Invent 
something  useful.  There  is  money  in  practical 
inventions,  whether  large  or  small.  Advice  free. 
.JOSHUA  R.  R.  POTTS,  Law^yer,  306  Ninth  St.. 
Washington;  140  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago;  929 
Chestnut   St.,    Philadelphia. 

PATENTED  NOY'^ELTIES  MANUFACTURED. 


PATENTED  NOVELTIES  MANUFACTURED  to 
contract.  Don't  let  your  patent  lie  idle;  we 
will  make  your  dies  and  tools  and  manufacture 
the  article  readv  for  the  market.  Why  not  write 
now?  SOUTHERN  STAMPING  fc  MFG.  CO.,  109 
Twelfth  Ave.,   N.   R.   T.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


PECANS. 


THl'^    RlrlST    legitimate    investment    known    is    in 
Paper  Sliell  Pecan  Groves.     I  sell  them  on  easy 
pavments.       Write     me.       SMITH     D.     PICKETT, 
Atlanta,    Ga. 


SAVE  AGENTS'  F»ROKIXS  I 

Cut  prices  on  all  Typewriters 
tliis  month.  Rebuilt  Under- 
woods. Olivers.  Remingtons, 
and  others.  Never  such  bar- 
gains offered.  $15  to  $38; 
write  for  "Bargain  List"  to- 
day. Buy  now.  save  money. 
Special  discount  to  clerg'y 
'  and  schools,  sent  allowing 
^^^^__^__^_^     examination. 

(Old  Reliable)  Cuiisolidnied  Typewriter  Exchnnge 

245    Broadway,  N.   Y.  (27   years  estab.) 

BYMAIL" 

or  AT  COLLEGE 

ea  in  IS  Stat.ga  

Bookkeeping:,  Shorthand,  Banking,  Penmanship, 
Eng'lish,  Arithmetic,  Business  Letter  Writing, 
t'oni.  Law,  Civil  SerTire.  MONEY  BACK  if  not 
satisfied  on  completing  Home  Study.  POSITIONS 
secured.  For  FREE"Catalogue  A"on  HomeStudy 
or  "P"  on  college  courses,  write  Dranghon's  College, 
Box  H  72.  Kashville,  Tenn. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  ijlcase  mention  \VatsoirN. 


ADVERTISING  SECTION. 


ILOOK  and  WEAR  as  WELL 

as  GENUINE  DIAMONDS 

I  COST  80  Per  Cent  LESS 

Experts  can  seldom  distineaish  between  the  two.  Mexican  Dia- 
monds stand  acid  tests,  aro  beautifully  cut  and  polished,  and 
guaranteed  permanently  brilliant.  We  will  pend  on  FREE  ex- 
amination, by  express,  C.  O,  D.  at  these  Special  Introductory 
Prices,  Ladies*  Rin?,  same  style  as  cut.  with  M-carat  Mexican 
Piaiiiond,  $4.98;  l-car»t,  $7.76.  Gents'  Round  Bolcher  Rine,  M- 
carat,  $6.94;  1-carat,  $ll.:i6.  All  rings  solid  gold.'  State  size 
and  we  will  forward  ring  immediately  with  guarantee.  10%  dis- 
count for  cash  with  order.  If  not  satisfactory,  return  in  three 
dnvs  for  refund.  Write  today  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
31!  XICAM  DIAMOND  IMPORTING  COMPANY 
Dept.  LU  U  Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico 

Zjjcctiuiive  Controllera  of  the  Mexican  Dianwnd. 


Hours:    8  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 
2  p.m.  to  5  p.m. 


'Phones  :    Office,  Main  525 
Res.,  Main  543 


Dr.  Carey  T.  Mitchell 

OSTEOPATH 

Hitchcock  (WiUcox)  BIdg.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


RED   SEAL   SHOES    '^"•'^*" 


King  Bee 
Queen  Bess 


^   SEAL    r. 


Georgia 

"A  Dollar  a 
pair  saved  in 
the  wear.** 


a.  K.  ORR  SHOE  CO.,  Atlanfa.Ga. 


r 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

McCall's  Magazine 
Woman's  World 
People's  Popular  Magazine 
Watson's  Magazine  or 
The  Jeffersonian 

Ml  for  $1.25 

The  Atlanta  Tri-Weekly  Constitution  may 
be  substituted  for  McCall's  Magazine  at  25 
cents  extra,  or  may  be  added  to  the  combi- 
nation for  75  cents  extra. 

THE  JEFFS,  Thomson,  Ca. 


1 


iSidl^JI  ^^^: 


sT*^^3o:^i:^^:^ 


Garter  Hough 
Tent  &  Awning  Go. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Manufacturers  if 

Awnings,  Tents  and 
Wagon  Covers 

Store  an?!  Residence  Awnings 

A  SFECIALTY 

Write  to-day  for  samples  and  prices 

Our  large  Mall  Order  business 
Is  most  sallsfactoiy. 


Al- To -Co -Mo  Infirmary 

>l«>rphiiie.  All  nrug  Addictious  aud  Alooliolism 
Siiooessfully  Treated. 

I   absolutely  guarantee   to   cure,   within   ten 
(lav.-^.  (tpiuin.  Morphine  and  Alcohol  Addiftiouw 

hv  an  entirely  new  method  of  treatment  witli- 
oiit    Nervousness,   Distress   or   Suffering   and    I 

completely  control  the  withdrawal  sufferings 
and  my  treatment  is  perfectly  harmless  and 
humane.  Unconditional  guarantee.  No  Cure. 
No  Pay.  Or  patient  can  place  his  money  in 
bank  or  with  any  responsible  citizen  until  a 
cure  is  realized.  I  have  no  home  treatment 
and  do  not  believe  that  one  case  in  one  thous- 
and is  cured  by  the  home  method  of  treat- 
ment. I  treat  all  patients  at  my  infirmary 
and  they  are  under  my  personal  care  and 
direction.  Correspondence  considered  strictly 
confidential.  No  barred  rooms,  but  perfect 
freedom   in  my  treatment  to  all, 

DR.    S.   C.   FROST,   Xashville,   Teuu. 
Ofliee, 420%  Union  St.;  Inflrniary,812  3rd  Ave.  S. 


of    social 
Watson    in    The 


THE  LAW  OF  THE  WHITE  CIRCLE 

By  Thornwell  Jacobs 

A    stirring    Novel    of 

The  Atlanta  Riots 

"A    book    to    stir    the    pas- 
sions, a  book  that  powerfully 
grips     the     pillars 
life." — Tom 
I  Jeffersonian. 

"One  of  the  greatest  novels 
lever    written    by    a   Southern 
man.  It  is  vivid,  telling,  pow- 
1  erf ul. "-John  Trotwood  Moore. 
"From    just    such    writers, 
men  of  authoritative  thought 
the  South   will   be  awakened 
to  what   is   necessary   in  this 
negro    question  —  just    such 
books    as    The    Law    of 
White       Circle,       which 
should      welcome,      read 
study." — Birmingham  Age-Herald, 

This  novel  is  absolutely  unique  in  English  lit- 
erature and  with  the  exception  of  none  is  the 
only  attempt  to  be  philosophically  accurate  in 
handling  this  all-absorbing  race  theme.  It  is  a 
virile,  honest,  red-blooded  presentation  of  the 
greatest   factor   in   American   life. 

PRICE.    $1.25    POSTPAID. 
Special    Oft'er:     We    will    send    a    copy    of    this 
book  postpaid  to  any  subscriber,  old  or  new,  who 
sends   us   $1.85   for  a  year's  subscription   to  Wat- 
son's  Magaxiue. 

THE  JEFFERSONIAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
Thomson,   Ga. 


the 

we 

and 


In   writing-  to  advertisers  please  mention  Watson's. 


Tl  '     !■!    '         !■!  —IT 


FACTS  ABOUT  THE  JEFFS 


Watson's  Magazine  (monthly)  and  The  Jekfersonian  (weekly) 
are  four  years  old.    They  are  firmly  established. 

The  subscription  lists,  news-stand  sales  and  advertising^  patronage 
have  had  a  steady  growth. 

The  last  year  has  shown  a  greater  increase  than  any  preceding 
vear.     Circulation  and  advertising  revenue  have  doubled. 

The  new  plant  is  absolutely  imincumbered.    Everything  is  paid  for. 

The  stockholders  will  be  amply  protected  by  the  assets  of  the 
Company.  In  addition  to  this  will  be  the  insurance  of  $100,000  on  Mr. 
Watson's  life — said  Insurance  bei'.^g  payable  to  our  publishing  com- 
pany, in  trust  for  the  stockholders. 

The  minimum  working  capital  of  $100,000,  which  is  the  amount 
of  stock  we  are  now  offering  for  sale,  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  expansion 
of  our  business  along  lines  that  we  know  by  four  years  test  to  be 
profitable. 

You  can  appreciate  the  value  of  the  co-operation  that  results  to  a 
magazine  from  having  friends  scattered  all  over  the  country  who 
have  acquired  a  financial  interest,  even  if  small,  in  the  development 
of  the  publication.  It  is  of  value  not  only  on  the  business  side,  but  on 
the  editorial  side  as  well,  to  have  a  number  of  subscribers  wdio  are  also 
partners  in  the  work  The  Jeffersonians  are  trying  to  do,  and  for 
whose  opinions  on  matters  of  policy  the  management  can  feel  free  to 
ask  from  time  to  time,  because  of  this  identity  of  interest. 

All  those  who  believe  in  The  Jeffs,  and  who  understand  what  we 
are  trying  to  do,  ought  to  be  interested  in  their  expansion  and  share 
in  their  profits. 

If  the  offer  appeals  to  you  as  a  fair  business  proposition,  and  you 
wish  to  become  a  partner  in  the  development  of  The  Jeffs,  sign  the 
coupon  below  and  mail  it  to  us. 

These  coupons  will  be  given  preference  in  the  allotment  of  shares. 

THE  JEFFERSONIAN  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Thomson,  Ga. 


JEFFERSONIAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

CAPITAL  STOCK  $100,000.00 
SHARES  :     $5.00,  $10.00,  $50.00  and  $100.00 

Gentlemen:     I  lierehy  make  application  for shares  of 

Stock    in     THE   JEFFERSONIAN    PUBLISHING    CO.,     value 

$ each^  and  enclose  my  check  for  $ 

Name 

R.  F.  D Town State 

(These  coupons  will  he  given  preference  in  the  allotment  of  shares.) 

'■r  !■!  \mr  m\ 


ADVERTISING  SECTION. 


VISIBLE  WRITING  — Every  letter  is  in  plain  sight 
»s  soon  as  printed  —  a  necessity  now. 

UNIVERSAL  KEYBOARD  — Al!  standard  typewriters 
have  adopted  the  universal  keyboard  —  you  would  waste 
time  learning  any  other,     Tiie  Oliver  has  84  characters. 

QUALITY  OF  THE  WORK  — The  beautiful  work 
turned  out  on  this  !-plendid  typewriter  will  give  your  letters 
distinction:  thequality  of  the  tjpcwriting  has  a  marked 
effect  upon  the  success  of  a  letter.  The  U-shaped  type- 
bar  and  wide,  smooth  bearings  insure  perfect  alignment, 
while  the  onr-piece  escapement  mechanism  gives  a  perfect 
spacing  betn'cen  the  letters.  The  type  are'exceedingly  hard: 
they  make  a  clear,  clean-cut  impression. 

CARBON-PAPER  COPIES  — An  excellent  manif older 
because  of  the  down  stroke  of  the  typebar  —  twenty  copies, 
if  you  like.    Cuts  a  perfect  stencil  for  mimeograph  work. 

RULED  LITRES  —  The  siirple  variable-spacing  device 
Is  instantly  ^tajustaible  to  write  on  ruled  lines  —  draws 
horizontal  or  vertical  lines  with  t>'pe  and  ribbon. 

WRITES  IN  COLORS  — The  Oliver  originated  the  two- 
color  writing  —  no  change  ■of  ribbon  necessary  to  write  in 
any  color. 

CARDS,  BILLS.  STATEMENTS,  LABELS  AND  ALL 
MEMORANDUMS  written  with  ease  and  dispatch  on  this 
handy  machine. 

EASY  TO  OPERATE  — So  simple  a,ny  one  can  learn  in 
a  few  min'utes;  -elaborate  iB'^raction  book  sent  with  every 
machine. 

LIGHT  ACTION  — Tlie  down  stroke  of  the  typebar, 
with  its  scientific  lever  principle  and  wide,  smooth  bear- 
ings, gives  the  Oliver  an  action  that  is  the  lightest  found 
on  any  typewriter.    It  is  a  pleasure  to  strike  the   keys. 

CONVENIENT  — The  ingenious  arrangement  of  the 
working  part*!  cannot  be  described  adequately  on  paper, 
but  will  be  fully  appreciated  by  you  when  you  use  the 
machine. 

WILL  LAST  A  LIFETIME  — Simplicity  is  the  keynote 
of  the  Oliver  construction.  Less  than  one-third  as  many 
parts  as  the  other  machines.  Will  do  a  greater  variety 
of  work.  There  is  practically  no  wear-out  to  this  sturdy 
typewriter. 

PORTABLE.  COMPACT,  EFFICIENT  — The  lightest 
of  all  standard  machines.  Most  of  the  weight  is  in  the 
base,  which  reduces  vibration  and  places  the  working 
parts  in  a  compact,  convenient  position.  It  is  always 
ready  for  business  —  always  eflRcient.  It  will  do  any  prac- 
tical thing  that  any  typewriter  will  do. 


COMPLETE  —  ?4etal  case  and  baseboard,  tool.s,  in- 
structions, etc.,  accompany  each  mjichjne  —  nothing  extra 
to  buy. 

EASY  TO  OWN  — You  can  have  one  of  these  splendid 
typewriters  for  your  own.  Merely  a  few  cents  a  day  — 
.$5.00  after  you  have  tried  the  machine,  and  then  $5.00  a 
month  for  nine  months  —  only  SaO  in  all  —  this  is  just 
half  of  the  regular  price  and  there  is  no  interest  to  pay  on 
the  installments.  You  use  the  machine  while  payina  for 
it.  Think  of  :t !  the  best  typewriter  that  money  can  buy 
for  only  i''  "rsr.*"  :.  uay  for  a  few  months. 

OllDER  IT  ON  TRIAL  — You  are  welcome  to  use 
this  splendid  machine  for  five  days  without  paying  any 
deposit,  or  obligating  yourself  in  any  way;  no  salesman 
or  agent  will  call  upon  you,  and  you  will  be  the  sole  judge. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  to  scirid  your  shipping  instruc- 
tions on  the  attached  coupon  blank.  If  you  are  not  estab- 
lished in  business  just  name  a  couple  of  references.  All 
we  want  to  know  is  that  you  are  responsible. 

A  pencil  will  do  to  fill  out  the  coupon.     Mail  it  today. 

TYPEWRITERS  DISTRIBUTING 
SYNDICATE 

825  —  55  State  Street,  Chicago 


Sign,  cut  out  and  mail 


AN  IMMENSE  PRICE-SAVING 

TYPEWRITER  SALE 

Act  NOW  and  save  $50  on  this  i 
Standard  Visible  Writer 

ORIGINAL  Model  No.  3  Olivers  for  $50 
on  time  — $5  after  trial  and  $5  a  month. 
No  interest.  Shipped  on  approval  without 
deposit.     Protected   by  standard   guarantee. 

These    typewriters   are    flawless  — the    equal    in    EVERY    respect    of    ANY 
typewriter,  regardless  of  price.     In  no  way  damaged,  shop-worn  or  inferior. 


TRIAL    ORDER    COUPON 

Typewriters  Distributing  Syndicate, 

S25  —  55  State  Streef.  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Gentlemen:  —  Ship  me  an  Oliver  Typewriter,  Model  No.  3.  on 
approval. 

If  entirely  satisfactory,  I  agree  to  remit  $5. TO  within  five  days 
from  date  I  receive  machine  and  S5.00  each  month  thereafter  for 
nine  months,  until  the  full  purchase  price  of  $50  is  paid.  Otherwise 
I  will  return  the  typewriter  to  you  at  your  expense.  It  is  understood 
that  the  title  will  remain  in  vou  until  the  purchase  price  is  paid  in 
full. 

Name, 


Address, 


References- 


i^ — 
In   writing  to  arlvertisers  please  mention   \Vat»CM»'». 


ADVERTISING  SECTION. 


E  -  C  R  I  rVfi  -  f  N  E 

FOK   AI.I.   FOKM8   OF 
HEADACHE  AND  NEURALGIA 

Write   for   n   Fr«'t'   Trial   Box. 

The  Dr.  WHITEHALL  MEGRIMINE  CO. 

CSolfl    by    L)ruf;j?ists)  SOITH    ItKXn.    IMl. 

™^— ^^"^^        Estab.  1889       -^^^ ■^— i"^ 


ELK  TEETH 

Unmounted,  on  selection,  at  whole- 
sale prices  to  manufacturing'  jewel- 
ers. Bull  and  Cow,  Elk  sizes,  in 
white  singles  and  in  pairs,  with  na- 
ture-colored ends. 

Cabochon  and  faceted  gems  of  all 
sorts   for   jewelers,    on   selection. 

Rough  Gem  Minerals  for  Gem  cut- 
ters.     Price   list   free. 

Lnrg'est   Dealer   in   Flk   Teeth   in  the 
World. 

L.  W.  STILLIVELL,  Deadwood.  South  Dakota. 


liypaotbm 

The  key  to  Uealtli,  wealth  and  hap- 
pines.s.  Anyone  may  learn  in  a  few- 
hours'  time.  Control  whom  vou  wish. 
Make  fun  by  the  liour.  Give  exhl- 
li'.tions  and  make  money.  Cure  dis- 
eases and  had  h:iliits.  Su<'<'ess  sure. 
Very  small  eost.  Write  for  free  par:  ie- 
Ulars  toM.D.BtTTS,Sta.HS,Jackson,Jllch. 


m 


Do  You  Want  to  Know 

1001    euriou^«    (mcstly    untold)    facts    about 

HUIVIAIM       NATURE 

licacl  Dr.  Foote's  "W^onder"  Book,  •which 
Ot-iils      >vitli      the      delicate      subject.^      of 

LOVE,  MARRIAGE,  PARENTAGE 
HEALTH,  DISEASE,  FREAKS 

This  book  is  certain  to  awaken  thought  in  every 
reflective  reader;  every  page  bristles  with  facts 
about  self  and  sex  and  their  relation  to  life  and 
health.  It  imparts  information  in  a  clear  and 
wholesome  way.  It  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  husband  and  wife,  or  those  who  expect  to 
be  either.  This  book  is  the  thoughtful  work  of 
a  student  of  humanity;  the  fruits  of  50  years'  ex- 
perience of  a  successful  practitioner.  Send  for  it 
and  judge  for  yourself.   240  pages.  40  illustrations. 


ifenb  for  it  to-iau 


It's  a  Thought-awakener 
10c  BY  MAIL  PREPAID 


MURRAY  HILL  BOOK  CO., 


132  East  28th  St.,  N.  Y,  City 


WANTED 


_The  services  of  a  representa- 
tive to  look  after  our  old  cus- 
tomers and  prospective  buyers  of  our  Modern 
Simple  Tax-free  Industrial  Alcohol  Distilling  Ap- 
paratus, but  special  successful  demonstrative 
methods  for  making  Alcohol,  Apple  Jack,  Aguar- 
diente, Mescal.  Teguila,  Peach  Brandy,  Solidified 
Alcohol  in  Cubes,  Essential  Oil,  Cedar  Oil,  De- 
natured Alcohol.  Most  modern,  simple  5-Gallon 
Still  and  all  size.s  to  500-Gallon  daily  capacities. 
Good  commission^     Address, 

The    Wood    W^aste    Distilleries    Company,    (Inc.) 
Wheeling.    W.    Va.,    U.    S.    A. 


iilll]-.-. 

t Wizard  Cl^petCk* 


Sweep  Without  Dust 

wizard  Carpet  Clean 

l.s    n   Itlc.HNiiiK    ■■■    tl>(>    iioiiie   it 
there  e\er  was  one. 

A  luirmless.  helpful  com- 
]:)Ound  that  enables  the  liouse- 
wife  to  sweep  her  rugs,  car- 
I)ets  and  linoleums  without 
rnising  anj-   dust. 

It  kills  germs  and  absorbs 
'lu-  dirt,  taking  it  all  out 
with  the  sweepings.  Con- 
tains nothing  injurious  to  the 
finest  texture.  Fully  guaran- 
teed, 
in  postage  stamps  and  we  will 
large    carton    for    trial.      Address, 


Send    10c 
mail    you   a 

FLOOR  CLEAN  CO. 

117-110   First   Ave..   .South.  Xa.shvl 


le.   Ten II. 


I  WILL  MAKE  YOU 
PROSPEROUS 

If  yoa  are  honest  and  ambitious  write  me 
today.  No  matter  where  you  live  or  what 
your  occupation,  I  will  teach  you  the  Real 
Estate  business  by  mall;  apimint  you  Special 
Representative  of  my  Company  In  your  town; 
start  you  In  a  profitable  business  of  your 
own,  and  help  you  make  big  money  at  once. 

Unusual  opportunity  for  men  without 
capital  to  become  independent  for  life. 
Valuable  Book  and  full  particulars  Free. 
Write  today. 

NATIONAL  CO-OPERATIVE  REALTY  CO. 

135  Itfarden  Building 

a,  R,  Mardeii,  Pwnt.  Waghlngton.  D.  C  


Beautify  Your  Complexion 

WHITE'S  SPECIFIC,  "The  Greatest  of  all 
beautifiers" — the  Face  Cream  that  positively 
does  all  that  is  claimed  for  it. 

Cures  pimples  and  ringworm,  removes 
freckles,  tan.  sunburn,  blackheads,  liver 
blotches  and  other  facial  discolorations.  Be- 
ing made  from  the  purest  materials,  it 
bleaches  and  purifies  without  injury  to  the 
most  delicate  skin.  It  eliminates  that  "shiny" 
appearance  and  i)roduces  a  clear,  refined, 
liealthy  complexion.  "Once  used,  always 
used,"  has  been  the  experience  of  our  thous- 
ands   of   customers. 

Volunteer  testimonials  come  to  us  daily, 
praising  tliis  wonderful  face  preparation.  It 
costs   but   little,   why   not   give   it   a  trial? 

Price.  25  cents  by  mail,  postpaid,  or  we  send 
10c  box  on  trial  for  2c  stamp. 

WHITE'S    SPECIFIC    TOILET    CO., 
Locli    Box    .31(5.  Xashville.    Tenn. 


FIRESTINE 

the  Cleaner 

The  oldest  and  most  reliable  Dry  Cleaner 

in  the   South,    Your  business  Avill   be 

appreciated.    AVrite  for  prices. 

CLEANING  DYEING 

FIRESTINE,   THE   CLEANER. 

238   Fifth   Avenue.   N.  NASHVILLE.   TENN. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  Watson's. 
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Dr.  Irvine  K.  Mott's  Method  of 
Kidney  Treatment 

restores  cell  function  of  the  kidney  not  de- 
stroyed, arrests  and  prevents  further  spreading 
of  the  disease.  His  methods  for  treating  kidney 
affections  have  been  tested  by  the  Cincinnati 
Post.  A  full  detail  of  this  investigation  or  test 
can  be   had   by  addressing  liim  as  below. 

Dr.  Mott  is  a  graduate  of  a  Cincinnati  medical 
college,  class  1883,  and  afterward  took  instruc- 
tions abroad,  later  becoming  a  specialist  and  in- 
vest i.gator  of  kidney  diseases  For  nearly  twenty 
years  he  has  revealed  to  science  that  kidney  dis- 
eases can  be  checked,  the  patient  restored  to 
normal    weiglit   and   enabled   to   resume   work. 

The   following   is   a  statement    from   Dr.   Mott: 

"My  method  is  intended  to  arrest  the  disease, 
even  ihougli  it  has  destroyed  most  of  the  kidney, 
and  to  preserve  intact  that  portion  not  yet  de- 
stroyed. The  medicines  I  use  are  for  the  pur- 
pose of  neutralizing  the  poisons  that  form  a  tox- 
ine  that  destroys  the  cells  in  the  tubes  of  the 
kidneys,  and  my  success  in  the  treatment  of  kid- 
ney diseases  is  enough  to  convince  physician  and 
patient  alike,  that  science  has  mastered  a  hither- 
to 'incurable  disease,  physiologically  speaking.'  " 
Dr.  Mott  invites  the  afflicted  to  send  their  symp- 
toms and  to  ask  for  his  free  expert  opinion. 
He   will   send  you   his   essay   on  kidney   trouliles. 

Correspondence  should  be  directed  to 

IRVINE  K.  MOTT,  M.  D. 

323  Mitchell  Building, 

TO  ALL  WHO  ARE  MARRIED 

ABook  of  Vital  Importance 
that  Eveiy  Married  Woman 
or  those  going  to  Many 
.«iViniiM  o>vn.'=^=: 

This  book   is  the  most  recent  and 
complete  of  its  *rind,  and  is  indis- 
pensable  to   ever.v    won  an   who  is 
wise  enough  to  prepare  for  married 
life.    It  is  written  in  a  plain,  read- 
able manner   and   gives   every    in- 
formaHon  a  woman  would  seek.    It 
is  a   Home  CMlediral   Guide   for 
Mothers,   and  there  is  no  book  anything  like  it  any- 
where at  the  price.       It  is  5  1-4  by  7  1-2  inches  in  size. 
and   contains   lUll  pages,  fully  illustrated,    handsomely 
bound  in  cloth.    The  regular  price  of  this  book  is  Sl.CO. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 
In  order  to  make  it  known,  we  will,  for  a  limited  time, 
send  you  a  copy  of  "To<-olo;rv  for  Mothers"  and  a 
copy  of  Or.  Foote's  "'WoiKlcr  IJook"  for  $1.00,  by 
nuiil  postpaid.  Your  money  refunded,  if  yon  find  th.it 
the  book  is  not  as  repre^^euteil  and  return  it  within  1(1 
days.  Send  to-day.  this  moment,  and  you  will  never 
re   ret  it.    The  information  it  contains  is  priceless. 

r.inbee  Publlshinff  Co.,   US  East  2Sth  St.,   New  York 


CINCINNATI,  O. 


(^■S    ARMY     AUCTION      BARGAINS 

[SIIJ.OO      SET  ARMY  POLE  HARNESS     $«|j.85 

1 1 4    Set  Army  Lead  Team  Harness  £17.95 
Army  Saddles       $3.00  up 
Army  Slielter  Tents    •    1.90  up 
Army  Uniforms,  new  1.25  up" 
7=Shot  Rifle  Carbine    •    3,50 
t  Old  Side-Arm  Pistols    •      .50  up 
;  SIDE-ARM  SWORD     -      .35uplJ 
SEND    POSTAL    TO-DAY    FOR    FREE    CIRCULAR 

Largest  stock  (inviininpnl  Aiiclinn  l!aii.Miiis  in  the  world.     15  acres  required 

:in(l  nary 

Its  (stauipsi. 


riiinpnl  Aiiclitin  liai'i 
for  its  storage.     :!«4-p:itte  ■aliilogue,  Ofer  -l.dllO  illuslruliinis  .Vfairav  ; 
niiclion  gontl-^     I{i>-.:iilai'  Military  KiiPV''"l"'<'<a.    Mailtrd  Tt  r^  ecu 

l':innt>n->.    Fbiirv.    Pi»tol»,    IJifli-.,  Spcur-.   Ilriim'*,   Fto 

FRANCIS    BAN^3ERMANp  COl  Broadway.  N,  Yc 


A  Skin  oi  Beauty  is  a  Joy  Forever 
1~^R-  T.  Felix  Gouraud's  Oriental 


^~  ®  i  > 


p4  a 


'■■cZS 


Cream  of  IVIagieal  Beautifier 

Removes  Tan,  Pimple.s,  Freckles, 
Moth  Patches,  Rash  and  Skin  Dis- 
ea.ses,  and  every  blemish  on  beau- 
ty, and  defies  detec'ion. 
It  ha.s  stood  the  test  of 
t)2  years,  and  is  so  harm- 
less we  taste  it  to  be 
sure  it  is  properly  made. 
Accept  no  counterleit  of 
similar  name.  Dr.  L.  A. 
Sayre  said  to  a  lady  of 
the  hautton  (a  patient): 
"As  you  ladies  will  use 
them,  I  recommend 
'  Gouraud's  Cream,'  as 
the  least  harmful  of  all 
the  skin  preparations." 
For  sale  by  all  druifgists 
and  Fancy-Goods  Deal- 
ers in  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Europe. 
FERD  T.  HOPKINS.  Prop..  37  Great  Joaes  SU  N.  Y. 


Every  Woman 


is    interested    and    should 
about  the  vi^onderful 


Icnow 


Whirling  Spray 

Marvel  Douche 


Ask  your  druggist  for 
it.  If  he  cannot  sup- 
ply the  MARVEL,  accept  no 
other,  but  send  stamp  for  illus- 
trated booiv — sealed.  It  gives 
full  particulars  and  directions 
invaluable  to  ladies. 

MARVEL  CO.,  44  E.  22d  St.,  New  York 

ESTABLISH   A   NEW    INDUSTRY 

Read  Up  on  the  Utilization  of  Farm 
Waste  and  Wood  Waste  by  Distillation 

A  ^^eueral  consideration  of  tlie  KEW  INDUSTRY, 
including,  a  full  description  of  the  distilling  ap- 
paratus Used  and  the  principle  involved,  also 
method  of  chemical  control  and  ilispo.sal  of  the 
products:  first  edition  illustrated  by  seventy-four 
euf^ravini^s.  15(;  pages.  Thi.s  hook  is  cloth  bound. 
It  will  be  sent  to  any  addres.'v  postpaid  on  receipt 
of  $.3.1*0. 

Stills,  5-Gal.  Tax-Free.  Co.st  $135.00.  pays  for 
itself  every  montli.  Alcohol  Solidified,  32  Solid 
Sample  Cube.s.  llH-iiroof  and  its  Formula,  includ- 
ing- one  Alcohol  Stove,  postpaid  for  $2.00.  Address 

Wood  Waste  Distillieries  News  Co.,     Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


STUART'S     PLAS   TR-PADS    are    difl.rtDt 

Irom  ihe  paiulul  truss,  bemg  luadi;  gelf-odhe- 

aive  purposely   to  hoM   the    rujiture    in    place 

xvithout  straps,  buckles  or  springs — cnniiot 

^lin.  so   oaiinet  chafe   or  compress  against  the 

pubic  bone.    The  most  obstinate  cases  cured  in 

th'>  primer  of  the  home.      Thousams  have  suc- 

fully  treated  themsi-lvcs  without  hindrance  from 

work.     Soft  as  velvet — e.a«y  to  apply — ine:v■|^*^n*'i^<■, 

Processor  cure  is  natural,  so  no  further  use  for  trusses.     A«arde'i 

Diploma  and  Medal  as  meritorious  invention.   M'e  prove  v  *iat  we 

say  by  sending  von  Trial  of  Plai)ao  absuletclv  FliEE.     Write 

name  on  coupon  and  mail  TIH>AY.     Address 

OF  PLAPAO  PUPAOUBORATORIES,Briil76St.Lonis,Mo. 


Return  mail  will  bring  Free  trial  Pl.ipao., 

In   writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  Watson's. 
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DR.5C0TT5 


ELECTRIC 
HAIR  BRU5H 


Medces  Long,  Rich,  Glossy  Hsur 

Gives  Freedom  from  Headache  and  Neuralgia;  Prevents 
Dandruif,  Falling  Hair  and  Baldness;  for  Gentlemen  also. 
Beware  of  imitations.  My  brush  is  packed  in  a  neat  box 
with  compass  to  test  power. 

Try  it  SO  days;  if  not  found  a.s  represented,  return  it  and 
mnncy  will  \)0  refunded.  Canvassinu  agents  wanted.  Write 
for  our  lio^k,  "The  Germ  of  all  Life  is  Klectri<'it.\ ." 
J)r.  Scott  s  Klectric  Comb,  .">Uc.  Kstiililialii'il  :i:'  iimrs. 

Price,  Postpaid  to  A.ny  Address,  $1.00 

Pall    Mall   Electric   Co.,     876  Sroadway,    New    York 


This  Little  Girl  Had 


Paralysis 


Both  legs  were  paralyzed  as  a  result  of  Brain 
'  ^Fever.     Her  father  brought  her  here 
for  treatment.    Read  what  he  says: 

Centlemen:     Edith  it   well,   the  utet 

her  limbt  tplendidly  and  thit  it  hard 

to  realixe  when  we   rentember  that 

when  we  took  her  to  you,    five  yeart 

ago,   the  could  not  walk  at  all.      We 

recently    had    her    picture    taken    and 

tend  you   one   to    thow   you    how    well 

'  »he    it,     but    unfortunately   the   picture 

doet    not   tell   the   entire  ttory,   for 

one    mutt   tee   her    run    around  to 

appreciate  her  pretent  condition. 

We   have   referred  many   to  your 

place  and  hope  tome  of  them  hav* 

««en  you. 

Yourt  truly, 

George  W.   Funderburk, 

Springfield,    III. 

Write  us  regarding  any  case  of 

Club  Feet,  Spinal 
Deformities,  Deformed 
Liimbs  and  Joints,  In- 
fantile    Paralysis,     etc. 

—will  be  pleased  to  advise  you  and 
send  descriptive  literature.  Ex- 
patients  everywhere,  our  relerences. 

L.  C.  McLain  Sanitarhim, 

941  Aubert  Ave.,    St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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The  South' s 
Greatest 
Printery" 


iTTT  Publishers  and  Printers  of  Monthly 
^i]  and  Weekly  Magazines  and  Jour- 
nals. 1  Catalogues,  School  Annu- 
als, and  Legal  Briefs  a  Specialty. 
If  Best  Equipped  Plant  in  the  South 
for  Fine,  Artistic  IVork.  lOur 
Work  is  the  Best  —  Our  Prices  are 
Lowest  —  Hence,  Our  Customers 
are  Pleased.     INo  Job  Too  Large. 


m^m. 
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In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  AVatsoii's. 
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THE  Famous 


Lamp 


The  Rayo    Lamp   is  a    high-grade    lamp, 

sold  at  a  low  price. 
It  gives  the  white,  soft,  mellow,  diffused  light,  which  is 
easiest  on  the  eye ;  and  you  can  use  your  eyes  for  hours 
under  Rayo  light  without  eye  strain,  because  there  is  no 
flicker.  The  Rayo  Lamp  may  be  lighted  without  removing 
shade  or  chimney.  You  may  pay  $5,  $10,  or  $20  for  lamps 
other  than  the  Rayo  and  get  more  costly  decorations,  but  you 
cannot   get   a    better   light    than    the    low-priced    Rayo    gives. 

H      Dealers  Everywhere.     If  not  at  yours,  write  to  the  nearest  agency   of   the 

1^  Standard  Oil  Company 

(Incorporated) 


Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway 

Tourist  Line  to  Florida 


Electric  Lighted  Pullman 
Drawing  Room  and  Observation 
Sleeping  Cars,  Dining  Cars 


C.  R.  CAPPS, 

Vice-President 

Norfolk,  Va. 


C.  B.  RYAN, 

General  Passenger  Agent 

Portsmouth,  Va. 


Tn   writing"  to  advertisers  please  mention   Watson's. 


ADVEllTltJlXU  SECTK  )X. 


How  Much  Did 
You  Save  in  I9IO? 

YOU  need  not  apologize 
for  making  this  your  New 
Year's  thought.  The  de- 
sire for  wealth  has  been  a 
mighty  force  in  the  world's 
progress  and  the  road  to 
wealth  always  starts  at  the 
point  where  a  man  begins  to 
save.  Do  you  know  about 
our  method  of  saving? 

You  can  invest  $10.,  $20., 
$30. — any  amount  per  month 
in  our  Mortgage  Certificates 
or  we  can  give  you  a  paid 
up  certificate  for  $200.,  $500., 
$1,000.  or  $5,000.  if  you  have 
the  cash  already  saved. 

Your  money  earns  4^% 
interest  from  the  day  that 
we  receive  it.  The  security 
behind  your  savings  will  be 
first  mortgages  on  New  York 
City  real  estate  and  the  return 
of  your  principal  and  interest 
is  guaranteed  to  you  by  a 
Company  that  has  invested 
$400,000,000.  for  its  clients 
without  one  of  them  ever 
losing  a  dollar. 

Be  wise  and  send  postal 
card  or  the  coupon  for  com- 
plete information. 


TiTlE  guarantee 
AND  TRUST  09 

176  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

I  am  considering  investing  $ 

Kindly  send  me  pamphlet  and    information. 

Name 


Address 

175  Remsen  St.t  Brooklyn 


350  Fulton  St.,  Jamaica 


■A  A  T  S  C  N  ■  S 


OSTEOPATHY  IN  A  NUTSHELL 

Dr.  Goetz's  Miiiuial  U'lls  you  how  to  cure  all 
diseases  ^vithoiit  driiKN.  This  is  one  of  the 
many  indorsements  leceived:  "Your  Manual 
received,  which  I  like  very  much.  I  can  do 
anythinpr  laid  down  in  the  boojt,  and  it  is  so 
phiin.  .T.  W.  Carter,  MoLemoresville,  Tenn." 
Our  Pr<iiS|»oo«nH  iiiitl  Sample  Pokch,  Free,  tell 
y<Mi  nil  iilxiut  It. 
NATIHK  CI  Kl<:  fO.MI'ANY, 
I>«'I»t.    K..    i;'.i;{    Vliu-    St.  Cliioinnutl,    Ohio. 


ASTHMA 


CURED  TO  STAY  CURED 


No  lelapHB.  No  return  of 
chokiu(»  "pells  or  other  asth- 
matic Bymptoms.      Whetzel 

system     of     treatment     B|>- 

I  proved  by  best  U.S.  medical  authorities  as  the  only  nystem 
I  known  to  permanent-  CDCC  TCCT  TREATMEIIT 
lly  cure   the  disease.    rilCC     I  CO  I      I  flCH  I  IflCII  I 


J  includingmedicineB, prepared  for  anyoneRivinn  full  descrip- 
!  t  ion  of  the  case  and  sending  names  of  two  asthmatic  sufferers 
»  Address     FRANK       WHETZEL,       M.      D 

l>«'Pt.  IT.      Aiiierlonn  Kxprc-»»»  Uiillilliig.  <'hlongo 


I 


YOURS 

for( 

THE  \ 
ASKING 


STOP  WEARING 

UST 
PADS 


For  14  yrs.  I  have  been 
telling  women  how  to 
develop  their  bust,  with 
THE  NADINE  SYSTEM. 
I  want  skeptical  women  to  write  to 
me,  I  want  them  to  be  convinced  of 
the  great  developing  power  of  my 
System.   Send  stamp  for  particulars. 

Mme.  Hastings,  R.i 28. Chicago. 


A 

WELCOME 
PERIOD 


Every  time  that  interest  date 
comes  around — and  it  does 
come  frequently  —  the  man 
with  money  in  the  bank  on 
interest,  experiences  a  feeling 
of  satisfaction.  The  sooner 
you  start  a  savings  account 
with  us.  the  nearer  your  in- 
terest period  will  be.  Each  day  that  you  delay 
keeps  that  date  so  much  far- 
ther in  the  future.  Can  you 
afford    the    postponement? 

Write     for     <Mir     Itnoklet     on 
hanking'  by   iiinil. 


FIRST  SAVINGS  BANK  &  TRUST  CO. 

Konrtii    and    Union, 
XASHVII.LK,     -     TE.\XESSEE, 


The  Home  of 

4  Per  Cent. 

and 

Safety 


In   writing-  to  advertisers  please  mentitm   AA' at. son's. 
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Kt 


Ravenwood  Stock  Farm 

HOME  OF  THE  J.  D.  B.  DeBOW 

BIG   BONE    BERKSHIRE  Proprietor 


Visitors  and  Fanciers  are  cordiaUy  invited  to  call  and  inspect  our  great  Ravenwood 
Herd  of  Berkshires.  They  represent  the  greatest  size,  style  and  quahty.  Those 
desirin?  stock  hogs  or  show  hogs  can  find  them  at  our  breeding  farm  a  few  miles  out 
from  Nashville.  Tennessee.  Come  and  see  the  largest  hogs  of  the  breed  ever  driven 
in  a  show  ring  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Young  pigs  and  bred  gilts  always  for  sale. 
At  the  1907  Tinnessee  State  Fair  this  herd  won  all  Grand  Championships  and  First 
Prizes  for  both  "  under  a  year"  and  "aged"  herds,  as  well  as  ^Iflrst  prizes  out  of 
26  in  individual  classes.  In  1908  it  won  the  Championship  of  the  World  at  the  great 
American  Royal  Show,  held  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  lu  addition  won  the  Champion- 
ship,  or  Grand  Championship,  at  the  great  State  Fairs  of  Missomi,  Hbnois,  Tennes- 
see; etc.  The  cut  above  shows  the  style  and  hmsh  of  the  hoga  raised,  and  the  one 
below  shows  the  place  where  they  are  raised. 


VAAi** 


r^'^. 


RAVENWOOD  STOCK  FARM 

NASHVILLE,  _  -  -  XENIMESSEE 


In   writing  to  advertisers  please  mention   Watson's. 
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SOUTHERM-^fflFTOMOUTHERN  CLIMATE 


Lip 


PAINT 


/« 


ti■::S^v: 


Up  to  the  Standjard 

ifW  IHEACa  PBOCESSs/'NiUIUntCniltE 

This  paint  has  behind  it  a  life  experiment,  and  therefore  yon 
are  not  experimenting.  It  is  especially  DESIGNED  to  GIVE 
RESULTS  in  this  climate. 

Ovir  full  line  embraces  a  most  COMPLETE  assortment*  of 
everything  pertaining  to  the  paint  industry,  and  to  secure  the 
agency  for  our  PRODUCTS  for  YOITR  VICINITY  will  prove 
a  most  valuable  ASSET  to  your  BL'SINESS,  as  our  brands  are 
the  BEST  that  MODERN  science  and  machinerj-  can  produce. 
And    we    are    AVILLING    to    DIVIDE    our    profits    with    the 

DEALER.     A  word  from  you  will 

bring  our  outline  and  full  descriptive 

matter  for  agency  propositions. 

Why  Not  Write  Now  ? 

Warren  Paint  &  Color  Co, 

Nashville,  Tennessee 


^»^i>ts  Paint  i  CoLOfiCo- 


^"'C*Co 


stai^iM 


In  -writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  Watson's. 
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Can  Cooking  Be 

Yes!    How? 

WASHINGTON 


Made  a  Pleasure? 

By  Using  jif^SiB^ 


Stoves  and 
Ranges 


STdVEB 
RANGES 


Your  dealer  handles  them.  If  not,  and  you  con- 
template buying  a  stove  or  range,  fill  In  the 
coupon  below  and  mail  to  us  with  4  centa  to 
pay  postage,  and  we  will  send  you  FRKK  a, 
handsome  nickel-plated  cold  handle  stove-Ud 
lifter,  worth  25  cents.  We  will  also  mall  you 
an  illustrated  catalog  of  "Washington  Ranges, 
Cook  Stoves  and  Heaters  that  we  are  manu- 
facturing. 


Fill  in  and  Mail  TIils  Coupon  to  Vm. 


Name 
Address 


Name  and 
Address  of 
stove  deal- 
er 


GRAY  &  DUDLEY  HDW.  CD,  """"^ 


TENNESSEE 


Certain  Profit  For  Those  Who 
Reply  To   This  Advertisement 

Read  the  following  very  carefully.     We  want  every  man  contemplating 
life  insurance  or  who  wants  to  carry  more  than  he  now  has — don't  that 
mean  you? — to  sign  and  mail  the  coupon  below  today  and  get  our  speci- 
men policy  and  rates.     We  can  safeguard  you  and  yours.     We  can     ^'      Cfmly 
save  you  money.     We  can  open  your  eyes  to  the  advantages  of     ^r  *JWUy 

a  combination  of  all  that's  good  in  Life  and  Endowment  in-     ^r       These  Figures 
surance.     Use  the  coupon  NOW.  ^T      Ra,es for $1,000  s-Year 

Independent  Life  In- 


Convertible  Term 
Age  20,    $  9.93 
^  ^  Age  30,      10.82 

surance  Company  X     A^e^lo!"  19'^  * 

With  Disability  Clause 
Rales  for  $1,000  20-Pay  Life 
Return    Premium    Siic'2' 
west. 


of  America 


ImfcsBraaceCo. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 
Gentlemen: 
Kindly    submit   to 
the    undersigned    by- 
return    mail    specimen 
Live,  forceful,  energetic     ^    P"''*^^  ^l'^  x^tQS. 
ambitious  men  who  insist  '^  ^^^^  *''"'^'  ^'°"''^' 

on  succeeding,  who  will  ^^  Name. 

succeed,   men  bound  to  ,^^  ^drlress 

reach  the  top.  wanted  as   ^^  -"luuiesb 

Agents  of  this  Company     ^^   Occupation 

We    write    all     approved    ,^^  SPECIAL  COUPON— Tear  out  and  mail 
I'orms.  ^ 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  Wata 


«m'a. 


Mjf 


ADVERTISING  SECTION. 


IVrite  for  booklet 
"THE  NATIONAL 
BRONZE '  '—descriplioe 
of  the  indestruclible  Na- 
tional Bronze  Casket,  with 
an  interesting  history  of 
the  Eternal  Metal. 

Address  to  I  West  29th 
Stree(,  New  York- 


THROUGHOUT  the  ages,  one  of  the  noblest  uses  of  Bronze, 
the  Eternal  Metal,  has  been  to  provide  burial  caskets  of 
indestructible  character,  to  resist  the  violating  elements  of 
the  earth.     Their  cost   formerly   restricted   such    caskets   to   the 
burials  of  great  personages.      c 

Among  the  several  notable  achievements  of  this  company 
is  the  National  Bronze  Casket,  massive,  beautiful  and  ever- 
lasting, at  a  cost  well  within  private  means. 

This  company  has  been  equally  successful  in  raising  the 
standard  of  burial  caskets  in  general.  From  the  most  costly 
to  the  moderate  in  price,  including  richly  carved  African 
mahogany,  quartered  oak  and  other  staunch  woods,  and  wide 
variety  of  cloth  covered  caskets,  NATIONAL  productions 
represents  the  highest  memorial  character,  dignity  of  design, 
suitability  and  w^orth. 

National  Casket  Company 

Albany;  Allegheny;  Baltimore;  Boston;  Brooklyn;  Buffalo;  Chicago; 
East  Cambridge  ;  Harlem  ;  Hoboken  ;  Indianapolis  ;  Louisville  ;  New 
Haven;  Nashville;  New  York  City ;  Oneida;  Philadelphia;  Pittsburg; 
Rochester  ;  Scranton  ;  Syracuse  ;   Washington  ;  Williamsburg. 

National    Caskets    are    obtainable    from    regu- 
larly established  funeral  directors  everywhere. 
We  do  not  sell  at  retail. 


KODAK 

Gives  Pleasure  to  All 
the  Family 

"At  Home  with  the  Kodak,"  a  splen- 
did illustrated  booklet  explaining  how 
to  take  good  pictures  of  the  family  in 
the  familiar  home  surroundings.  Send 
for  a  FREE  copy. 

LET  US  FINISH  YOUR  KODAK  PICTURES. 

DUNCAN  R.  DORRIS  COMPANY 


Box  145 


NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


Spend  Your  Vacation 

Up  in  the  Clouds  at  Mineral  Springs 

Delicious  ice-cold  water;  sure  cure  for 
rheumatism,  liver  and  kidney  troubles, 
chills,  malaria  and  all  kindred  troubles. 
Grand  scenery,  high  bluffs',  deep  canons. 
One  mile  to  railroad,  five  miles  to  Mont- 
eagle,    Tenn.      Everything   new    and   clean. 

W,  S.  WHITE,  Proprietor, 
TRACY  CITY,  TENN. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  Watson'*. 


